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This Issue in Brief 
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Differences in retail-price changes among stores. 
The changes in prices charged may vary, among stores, as much as 300 or 400 
nt. For this reason an individual purchaser’s impression of price increases 
or the commodities bought may differ widely from the average experience that is 
represented by cost-of-living indexes. Examples of the range in price increases, 
among the various stores reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are given 
in the article on page 239. 


Industrial injuries in 1943. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that in 1943 more than 2,400,060 

rsons were disabled by accidents connected with their work. This was equiv- 
alent to a loss of a full year’s work for 914,000 persons. Data by industry groups 
are given on page 242. 


Trend of prices and cost of living in 1943. 


The price increases recorded in 1943—2 percent in wholesale prices and 3.3 
pereent in retail prices—were the smallest since 1940. In 1941 wholesale prices 
increased 17 percent and cost of living, 10 percent. The slowing up during 1942 
and 1943 of price advances was primarily the result of the progressive extension 
of price controls by OPA to nearly every commodity of importance to industry 
or consumers, the cooperative response of business and the general public to the 
anti-inflation program, Government subsidies, and rationing. Even after deduc- 
tions for taxes, war bonds, etc., the rise in earnings was greater than the increase 
in living costs. Price changes by commodity group from August 1939 to Decem- 
ber 1943 and the effects of price control and other factors upon price movements 
are discussed in the article on page 244. 


Factors determining post-war job transfers and unemployment. 


The volume of job transfers necessary at the termination of the war, to return 
the labor force to peacetime pursuits, will depend on the rate of demobilization 
of the armed forces and of purely war industries, the extent of withdrawals from 
the labor market of the additional labor recruited to assist in the war effort, 
and the rate of reconversion to and expansion of civilian-goods production. 
Post-war employment will depend upon the timing of the above factors, upon the 
tate of development of public-works programs, and upon whether hostilities 
cease simultaneously in both theaters of war or whether the Japanese operations 
continue for some time after the victory over Germany. All of these factors are 
analyzed in the article on page 269. 


Labor conditions in Belgium. 


Belgium is a highly industrialized country. It is so densely populated that 
without an active industry the country could not have maintained its population, 
4s the lands available for agriculture are not extensive enough to provide food 
for all the Belgian people. During the decade before the war, unemployment 
Was serious except in 1936 and 1937 when there was partial economic recovery. 
! iately after the invasion of the country, unemployment was greatly 
intensified but in the following months it was reduced as a result of partial eco- 
tomic recovery and the transfer to Germany of a growing number of the unem- 
ployed. Compulsory labor service for Belgian workers throughout the territory 
of the Reich was instituted in October 1942, and in August 1943 it was reported 
that more than 500,000 men and women had been deported. The basic 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week were established for industry in general, in 1921, and the 
“hour week inJdangerous and unhealthful industries in 1936. Under the 
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German occupation a minimum 8-hour day and a general maximum of 11 hou 
was fixed for men, although longer hours could be authorized; for women, mag. 
imum hours were fixed at 10 per day and 8 on Saturdays. Page 280. 


Trend of employment in the aluminum-products industry. 


Wartime need for products fabricated from aluminum, because of weight 
saving, has resulted in an increase in plant facilities and employment in the alum. 
inum-products industry. The use of aluminum in aircraft has accounted for the 
greater part of this increased demand. The number of wage earners employed 
by the industry more than tripled between 1939 and November 1943, and th 
average workweek rose from less than 40 to almost 48 hours. Hourly earning 
increased, in the same period, from an average of 70.1 cents to $1.05. An analysis 
of employment trends in the industry and a discussion of the post-war prospec 
are given in the article on page 299. 


Wartime expansion of machine-tool accessories industry. 


A fourfold increase in wage earners employed in the machine-tools accessories 
industry occurred in the 3-year period, 1939-42, the number rising from 21,800 t 
93,600. In the same period the average working time was lengthened from 
37.1 hours per week to 52.6 hours; peak hours averaging 55.4 per week wen 
attained in February 1942. Page 307. 


British proposals for full employment after the war. 


Maintenance of ‘full employment” in Great Britain after the war is y 
universally regarded in that country as the chief long-run problem. The B 
people are convinced that a reasonable employment level can be maintained and 
are ready to support the necessary degree of State control, provided the essential 
citizen liberties are preserved. Different groups advocate varying measures of 
Government ownership and participation in industry, depending on their economie 
views. Proposals made by labor, employers, governmental officials, political 
parties, the press, and research bodies are discussed on page 332. 


Earnings in oil-well drilling and production in the Southwest. 


In April 1943 the hourly earnings of male workers engaged in the drilling of 
oil and gas wells and in crude-petroleum production in Louisiana, Texas, and 
Oklahoma averaged $1.02. About 8 percent of these workers were in occupation 
paying $1.25 or more per hour and 58 percent were in those with earnings averaging 
$1.00 or more per hour. Earnings of employees of large companies were con 
sistently higher than those in smaller ones, and the ‘unionized firms (generally 
the larger ones) paid higher wages than the unorganized companies. Page 


Wages and hours of union motortruck drivers. 


As of July 1, 1943, the union rates of truck drivers in 75 cities averaged $44 
cents per hour and those of their helpers 77.1 cents. These average rates = 
sented increases of 4.6 percent and 4.7 percent, respectively, over 1942. Page 


Union wage rates of streetcar and bus operators. « 


The hourly rates of union motormen, conductors, and bus operators in 65 cities, 
as of July 1, 1943, averaged 90.6 cents, an increase of 5.5 percent over 1 
Page 389. 
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Differences in Retail-Price Changes Among Stores’ 


THERE are wide differences in prices and price changes for the same 
uct among the different stores, just as there are wide differences 
price changes among different products. It is partly for this reason 
that individual experiences in buying may differ so widely from the 
typical or average experience. This, in turn, makes difficult the pub- 
le’s understanding and acceptance of general measures of price 
changes, such as the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index, 
which represents average changes in retail prices of goods typically 
ased by families with moderate incomes. 

In order to show the extent of the variation in changes in prices of 
the same articles in different stores, the Bureau computed the changes 
from January 1941 to December 1943 for 11 foods in each food store 
regularly reporting in Detroit and Pittsburgh. These data showed 
that the 36-month price increase in one store was more than four or 
five times as great as in some other stores. For example, in Detroit 
the increase in prices of apples ranged from 43 percent in one store 
to 218 percent in another. An even greater variation occurred in the 
same city in potato prices, for which increases averaged 140 percent 
from January 1941 to December 1943 for chain and independent 
stores combined ; however, the increase in one store was only 20 per- 
cent whereas in another it was 288 percent. Thus, the customer buy- 
ing potatoes in the first store would receive an impression of a price 
rise much less than that shown by the Bureau, while the customer of 
the second store would be convinced that the Bureau was greatly 
wderstating the change that had occurred. 

Retail prices collected and published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for large cities are obtained from many kinds of stores and in 
~ sections of a city. No one store determines the level of the 

ting average prices or the average percentage changes over a 
period of time. It is the averages based on all the reporting stores 
vhich are used for computing changes in the: cost of living of wage 
tamers and lower-salaried workers. Thus, the experiences of many 
individuals are combined and the sharp changes for a specific com- 
modity in one or two stores are not evident in the averages because 
more moderate changes in other stores have a leveling-out effect. 


Range of Food-Price Increases 


The smallest and the largest percentage increases from January 
(M1 to December 1943, for selected foods in Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
weshown in table 1. 


‘Prepared in the Bureau’s Consumers’ Prices Division by Ethel D. Hoover. 
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TaBie 1.—Lowest and Highest Percentages of Increase in Retail Prices of Selected Foods lines 
in Detroit and Pittsburgh, January 1941 to December 1943 ' and k 
an proce: 
Lowest and highest percents of increase in retaj 
prices of specified foods Taste 
‘AB 
Commodity | 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
| ietepmeen 
Low High | Low | High 
ST Ce ancesesesess ~ warececcessece — 1s | 80 | 15 | 6 
Round steak ._........ ae acesesdevesconsonenonss 2 52 | 0 ra 
Sliced bacon. --...-.-------- wnceccencenecnsnssceses 5 90 10 # 
(ee ai le EE AR aE 59 117 44 | 16 
Butter... --. 13 56 16 ry 
ae guwce ° = 52 10 — 
Apples. ... 1 67 
Oranges... .- 0 103 33 = ape 
SS See 20 288 33 1 Suit 3 
Canned peaches ? 8 108 41 x M 
As pith dns nictesicsick 14 58 21 I ~ 
Work s 
1 Includes only those stores reporting to the Bureau for both dates. enn 
2? Changes in brands eliminated. ene 
Wool si 
For many of the foods shown above the percentage changes between aah 
. ° . . : ’ 
the low and high were fairly evenly distributed, whereas for other § sem 





foods there was some concentration at one or two points. The follow- 
ing array of percent changes for sliced bacon in Detroit during this 
period shows a concentration of stores near the bottom of the range, 
while in Pittsburgh the changes are more scattered. 










TasLe 2.—Distribution of Reporting Stores in Detroit and Pittsburgh, by Percent of 
Increase in Price of Sliced Bacon, January 1941 to December 1943+ 

















Number of stores Number of stores 
reporting P reporting 
Percent of increase Percent of increase 




















































Detroit Pittsburgh 
ee 2 
é: ccimsanqciues | vrs e 
STA Sea 1 
in pantingsackiniet D Lcntesdensen 
SSS ae 2 
, . _ SR Seeeaes 3 1 
CO eee Te Revincicmmediunt 
ee | | Re 
> cacdnse .qcescessnacnsesssess 1 
23 percent... _- a 1 me 
24 percent__. betdabant | REE: 
25 percent... .-- eeseesiaes | ee 
27 percent... éidamabviinddaninie 2 
RSPR |J--------=-- 1 












1 Includes only those stores reporting for both dates. 










Range of Clothing-Price Increases 


Similar comparisons for clothing in Pittsburgh from Decembe 
1940 to December 1943, given in table 3, also show wide differences 
but not so great as in the case of food. The Bureau does not obtait 
prices for clothing in a sufficiently large group of stores to shov 
whether price changes are scattered or concentrated within the rangt 
for the city as a whole. It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
there would be greater uniformity of change among the various stom, 
because of the tendency of retailers to sell clothing at customary pnt 
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lines and because the number of manufacturers of a particular grade 
and kind of garment is usually smaller than the number growing or 


processing foods. 


Taste 3.—Lowest and Highest Percentages of Increase in Retail Prices of Selected 
Clothing in Pittsburgh, December 1940 to December 1943 





| 

| Lowest and _ highest 
percents of increase 
in retail prices of 
selected articles of 


Article | clothing 


| 


Low | High 





Men’s clothing: ’ 
Overcoats, wool and part wool, inexpensive quality_..____- 
Suit, 3-piece, all-wool, hard-finished worsted: 

Medium quality 

LS a RP oe 
Work shirt, cotton chambray, sanforized 
Pajamas, broadcloth (carded yarn) 

Women’s clothing: ; j 
Dress coat, fur-trimmed, inexpensive quality 
Wool skirt, medium quality - 
Rayon crepe dress, inexpensive quality- 
Slip, rayon satin 

Girls’ clothing: é , 
Dress coat, inexpensive quality 


se RBseSene |* | ; 


ae Sees es 


23 














Industrial Injuries in 1943 ' 































PRELIMINARY estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ing. of § 
cate that more than 2,400,000 persons were disabled because of wok °° 
injuries during 1943. This volume of injuries is the highest for apy T 
year in the last decade and continues the sharp upward trend whim 5 
began in 1941. perc: 
In a period of acute manpower shortages the time lost from essentig 1 4 
production because of these injuries assumes serious proportion jm °25 
The time actually lost by injured workers during the year is estimated jy tial 
at 56,800,000 man-days. If future time losses resulting from th to t 
18,400 deaths, 1,700 permanent total disabilities, and 108,000 perm. Th 
nent partial impairments are included, the lost time reaches thm Mam 
staggering total of 274,000,000 man-days, or the equivalent of; 2° 
year’s full employment for 914,000 workers. As there was a comm ° &t 
sponding accrual of lost effectiveness in 1943 caused by similar injuries {| P#t#! 
in past years, this entire economic loss can be fairly charged agains 
1943. 
The 1943 injury total was about 6 percent greater than that fe —— 
1942. Industrial fatalities, however, increased only about 2 percent, 
and the volume of permanent total disabilities actually declined j 
percent. Permanent partial disabilities are estimated to have ip Ind 
creased about 7 percent while temporary total disabilities increas 
6.5 percent. This disproportionate increase in temporary and pe 
manent partial disabilities is largely explained by the fact that th 
most substantial increase in total number of injuries occurred 2% aninaus: 
manufacturing, which has a relatively low ratio of fatalities, wheresM ji, 
the construction industry, which has a relatively high fatality ratio, Miningan 
showed a decided drop in the total number of injuries. a 
In the manufacturing industries the volume of disabling injuriagi Fublieuti 
rose from 635,200 in 1942 to a total of 802,500 in 1943, an increase Railroads: 
of 26 percent. Employment and gxverage hours worked in the mame jy “xlsx 
facturing group also increased, but at a much lower rate. As a restlt yf Services. 
the all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate (the average number d 
disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked) rose from 199% i pretimi 
in 1942 to 21.0 in 1943. Kafe 
Although the trend of injuries in manufacturing continues upwan, ‘Les tha 





it is encouraging that the rate of increase has been slowed dom 
considerably during the last 2 years. In 1941 the all-manufacturmg 
injury-frequency rate increased 18.3 percent over 1940. The» 
crease during 1942 was 10 percent and that during 1943 was 5i 
percent. This decelerating rise indicates that accident-preventim 
measures are beginning to overcome the new hazards which har 
grown out of the expanding war activities. It is essential, howeve, 
that accident-prevention work be strengthened and increased, sine 
the combination of new and untrained personnel with longer workig 
hours and continuous pressure for maximum production grea 
increases the accident possibilities in most manufacturing estab 
ments. The upward trend of injuries, however, can be rev 
through better safety training and safety-minded supervision. 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division by Max D. Kossoris and Frank 8. McEIny. 
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The railroads also had a sharp rise in work accidents in 1943. 
Disabling injuries in this industry increased from 60,800 in 1942 
to 85,400 in i943. Increases in employment, congestion, deterioration 
of equipment, and the necessity for faster handling of materials 
account in large part for this 40-percent increase in disabling injuries. 

The sharpest decrease in occupational injuries occurred in the con- 
struction industry for which the 1943 total is estimated to be 26 
percent below that of 1942. This drop is attributed almost entirely 
to decreased employment because of the sharply curtailed volume of 
construction. Mining, public utilities, and trade also had substan- 
tially fewer disabling work injuries in 1943 than in 1942, owing largely 
to their curtailed activities and reduced volume of employment. 

The largest number of fatalities, 4,800, occurred in agriculture. 
Manufacturing ranked second with 3,100, construction third, with 
2.500, and mining fourth, with 2,000. Manufacturing led in the list 
of crippling injuries, however, with an estimated 34,400 permanent 
partial disabilities, fully one-third of the total for all industries. 


Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 1943, by Industry Groups ! 





Permanent | Permanent Temporary total 


partial disabilities 


All disabilities tota I 
disabilities | disabilities 





| 
* To | To | | To . 
o em- em- em- | em- o em- 
ployees Total ploy- Total] ploy- Total ploy- ployees 
ees ees ees 








| 
2, 414, 000}1, 961, 400} 18, , 400) 1, | 1, 400/108, 000186, 90012, 285, 90011, 


| 
Industry group | 
| 


All industries - - | 
Agriculture ?.__ .-| 311, 900 75, , 800) 1,4 100} 15, 600) 3, 700) 
Mining and . 5 . 200} 4, 200) 4, 000 

io p | 2 9, 400 
33, 500 


500 
5, 300 
5, 900 


3, 500 








Miscellaneous transporta- 
Services, government, and 
miscellaneous industries q ' \ . ’ |22, 100 























' Preliminary, subject to revision. 

Based on fragmentary data. 

4‘ Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 

‘ Less than 50. 

* Based largely on Interstate Commerce Commission data. 





Trend of Prices and Cost of Living in 1943! 
Summary 


DURING the course of the year 1943, wholesale prices rose 2 percent 
and retail prices to moderate-income consumers 3.3 percent, the 
smallest increase in any year since 1940. This was an especially good 
record in view of the sharp rise in income payments, the grow; 
manpower shortage, and shortages of goods available to civilians 
The slowing up of the price advance is shown below: 


Percent of increase in— 


Wholesale Cost of 
prices living 


December 1939 to December 1940 

December 1940 to December 1941 10 

December 1941 to December 1942 9 

December 1942 to December 1943 

The sharpest rise came in 1941—before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 

The slowing up of the price advance in 1942 and 1943 was primarily 
the result of the progressive extension of price controls by the Office 
of Price Administration to nearly every commodity of importance to 
industry or consumers, the cooperative response of business and the 
general public to the anti-inflation program, the use of Government 
subsidies for certain foods and industrial commodities, and the 
establishment of rationing regulations and other supply controls for 
scarce articles. Also important in keeping prices down—particularly 
toward the end of 1943—was an improved supply situation for some 
foods such as meats, eggs, and vegetables, and certain strategic 
materials such as aluminum and steel. 


The growth of OPA price controls is illustrated in table 1. Thus, 
as of December 1941 only 35 percent of the estimated value of th 
commodities included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale 
price index was under OPA price control; by December 1943 the 
proportion was 92 percent. 


TaBLE 1.—Percent of Commodities Included in Bureau of Labor Statistics Indews 
Under OPA Price Control ! 





| Percent of commod- 
ities covered 
Control status as of 
Whole- | Cost-of- 
sale-price| living 
| index index 2 


December 31, 1940 
December 31, 1941 
December 31, 1942 
December 31, 1943. - 











: Percents are on the basis of estimated average values in exchange for commodities at whclesale in 1, 
and for the estimated retail value of the goods and services in the cost-of-living index in September 19% 
2 Most of the elements of the cost of living not under OPA control in December 1943, were services 
utilities, but many of these, such as railroad, electric, and gas rates—amounting to about 8 percent of al 

living costs—were under the control of other Federal or State government agencies. 
Taking the war period as a whole, prices in primary markets 
December 1943 were 37 percent over the pre-war level of August 193% 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Prices and Cost of Living Branch. 
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During the same period the retail prices of goods and services that 

American families buy, rose 26 percent. In World War I, from July 

1914 to the Armistice in November 1918, wholesale prices rose 103 
cent and cost of living, 62 percent. 

The rise in 1943 appears particularly small in view of the consider- 
able upward pressure during the = on the level of prices. Income 

ayments to individuals rose 27 billion dollars, from the already high 

adh of 115 billion dollars in 1942 to an estimated 142 billion dollars 
in 1943. This increase in income was only partly offset by a sub- 
stantial rise in taxes and savings. Thus, the rise in average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing industries from January 1941 to October 
1943 amounted to 69 percent. When allowance is made for income 
taxes such as & man with a wife and two children would pay, social- 
security taxes, and investment in war bonds, the rise in “net spend- 
able” weekly earnings in these industries was 45 percent—still con- 
siderably more than the 23-percent advance in retail prices of cost-of- 
living items during the same period. 

Another factor affecting prices, on the supply side, was the reduction 
in the physical quantity of civilian goods available as the year went on. 
The total dollar volume of retail sales remained high in 1943—nearly 
10 percent higher in 1943 than in 1942, but there was a sharp reduction 
in retail inventories. 

For industrial commodities the manpower shortage and rising 
labor costs were responsible for a few significant price advances—for 
lumber and coal, for example—as well as for some consumer goods 
such as clothing. Prices of most industrial commodities, with 
these few exceptions, moved very little during the year. Toward the 
end of the year the market situation eased for certain essential ma- 
terials such as steel and aluminum, as the result of improved supply, 
and limited relaxation in the restrictions on civilian consumption was 
in prospect. Prices of scrap metals showed a tendency to weaken. 

The pressure of rising prices of-farm products upon retail food 
costs remained the principal price problem, as it had been in 1942, 
although the price advance was much smaller in 1943 than in the two 
pending years. Prices of farm products rose 7 percent from Decem- 

r 1942 to December 1943, as against 20 percent during 1942 and 36 
percent in 1941. Retail food costs increased between 3 and 4 percent 
in 1943, as compared with 17 percent in 1942 and 16 percent in 1941. 

In retail markets the greatest price rises were for certain foods 
such as vegetables, eggs, and poultry; autumn and winter clothing; 
and certain services. Since these goods and services are purchased 
frequently by nearly everyone, most people had the impression that 
there was a much greater rise than actually occurred in the general 
level of retail prices. The impression of rising prices was heightened 
the existence of black-market transactions, shortages, and the 
obvious changes in quality of certain civilian goods. Utility rates 
and prices of some important foods, such as bread, were stable during 
the year, aud meat prices declined. Rents for family honies and 
apartments already occupied were generally stable during the year, 
although there was a slight rise toward the end of the year. More- 
over, in crowded cities, families were forced to purchase homes in 
order to retain dwelling places, because owners found it more profitable 
to sell than to rent. 





which they receded. 
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Early in the year prices, led by farm products and foods, rose in 
both wholesale and retail markets, reaching a peak in Ma 
The declines in the summer and autumn wer 
mainly the result of seasonal price reductions for vegetables, subi 
payments for certain foods, and hea 
the end of the y 


1 percent below their high points of the spring. 
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HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| FUEL, ELECTRICITY 
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COST OF LIVING 


INCREASE FROM AUGUST 1939 
TO NOVEMBER 1942 AND NOVEMBER 1943 


PERCENT INCREASE 
20 


10 








vy marketing of livestock. At 
ear wholesale prices and living costs were both abou 






















































Living Costs 


Foods, clothing, and services led the moderate increase of 3.3 pe 
cent in living costs in large-cities during 1943. 
because of their great importance in the family budget, accounted for 
about two-fifths of the total increase in the cost of living during the 
year; about one-fourth was due to the increase in miscellaneous cost, 
and about one-fourth to the advance in clothing. 
40 percent of the average moderate-income family’s total expenditurs 
on goods and services now goes for food, as against about 35 pereallt 
in ordinary years. 























The rise in food prices, 


It is estimated that 
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During the first 5 months of the year the cost of living, and especially 
retail food costs, advanced rapidly. The rise was 8 percent for food 
and about 4 percent for living costs as a whole. In the spring and 
summer, “roll backs” under the food-subsidy program, combined with 
seasonal declines in vegetable prices, brought about a reduction of 4 
percent in food costs in the three summer months (June, July, and 
August) and of 1.4 percent for the cost of living as a whole. In 
September and October total living costs showed some increase, with 
an especially marked rise for clothing as autumn lines came into the 
market. In November and December there were minor declines in 
prices for foods and, in December, marked increases for coal and a 
further advance for clothing. In December 1943 the cost of living as a 
whole was about one-half of 1 percent below its peak in May 1943, 5.6 

rcent above September 1942, and 23.4 percent above January 1941 
(base date of the “Little Steel” formula). 


LIVING COSTS AND WAGES 


Although living costs advanced sharply during the war period as a 
whole, average weekly earnings ia manufacturiag industries in general 
advanced even more rapidly than living costs. Table 2 compares in- 
creases in living costs with those in gross average weekly earnings of 
factory workers up to October 1942, the latest month for which the 
regular reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on earnings are avail- 
able. It shows that, whereas living costs rose 26 percent from Au- 
gust 1939 to October 1943, average weekly earnings in all manufac- 
turing industries, before deductions, rose 89 percent; in durable-goods 
industries, 93 percent; and in nondurable-goods industries, 62 percent. 


Taste 2.—Percent of Increase in Living Costs and Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing 





Percent of increase from— 





December January | 
| 1942 to 1941 to 
| October 1943 | October 1943 | October 1943 








i 
Cost of living, all items | | 
Average weekly earnings (before deductions)—Al] manu- 
facturing industries 

Durable good: 








In comparing changes in living costs with increases in earnings, 
consideration must be given to the fact that a portion of the increased 
earings went to higher income taxes and to war-bond subscriptions. 
Table 3 shows that after deducting social-security payments, income 
taxes for a man, wife, and two minor children, and investments of 
10 percent of wages in war bonds, net spendable weekly earnings 
tose 45 percent, from $26.37 in January 1941 to $38.23 in October 
143. This is considerably more than the rise of 23 percent in the 
cost of living. The increase in net spendable income would be smaller 
i the case of a single individual or a married man with fewer than 

dependents whose income taxes are larger; and would be 
greater for families with more dependents or with more than one 
wage earner. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturi 
Earnings” After Deductions for Taxes and 



















































































———. 7 
Item os td °—" Forcentef by 
Gross weekly earnings ae $26. 64 | $44. 90 +85 of r 
Deductions from earnings . : 27 | 6 67 |.. a 194! 
Social-security tax. - a -27 . 45 
Income-tax liability * 0 | 1.73 : fore 
Unites States war bonds * i 4. 49 incr 
Net spendable weekly earnings +45. with 
in c 
1A more-detailed discussion of earrings in relation to deductions and cost of living, will be given total 
a forthcoming article in the Monthly Labor Review. 
? Based on family of four—husband, wife not working, and two minor children. were 
310 percent of income. 1943 
It is important to note that these figures refer to average earning me 
in manufacturing industries only. In many nonmanufacturing ip large 
dustries, the increase in earnings has been smaller. of nu 
Taking the population as a whole, income payments to individuals hire 
in 1943 amounted to 142 billion dollars, according to estimates of the notw! 
Department of Commerce. This is fully 100 percent above 193% one 
and 23 percent above 1942. A part of this increase was absorbed by chines 
the rise in taxes and savings. For every dollar of income received by 
individuals in 1939, 9 cents were saved, 4 cents went for personal taxes, 
and 87 cents for expenditures. For every dollar received in 1943, 3 The 
cents were saved, 11 cents went for personal taxes, and 64 cents for Decen 
expenditures. So great was the rise in dollars received, however, that advan. 
there was still ample room for an increase in the amount of retail sales wore ; 
and for a total increase in consumers’ expenditures for all goods and BF yarioy 
services in 1943 of 10 percent above the record year 1942. p 
In using the cost-of-living index for large cities as a whole in com & jp 194: 
nection with reports on changes in workers’ incomes, it is importantt? broke : 
remember that the index is a barometer of retail-price changes, rather 
than of total family expenditures, and also that any national average 
summarizes wide geographical differences. Thus, in the fall of 194, 
the cost-of-living index for Norfolk was 34 percent above the August 
1939 level, whereas the index for Minneapolis had risen only 214 : 
percent. D 
Even within one city there are many families whose living costs D 
have risen more than the average shown by the Bureau’s index for that 
city, because of the stores in which they shop, the goods they buy, and The s 
a variety of individual circumstances. Moreover, some families have § to the 
moved to war production centers, where rents and transportation & higher ; 
costs are high, from smaller places, where rents were low and they § all level 
could walk to work. Changes of this kind are changes in the mame @ expansic 
of living, rather than in prices of or rates charged’for goods and servies # stuffs di 
usually bought. Wartime shortages have in many cases reduced eit Prices 
rent family expenditures, since it is now necessary to utilize autome August | 
biles and household equipment which would have been replaced i pri 
peacetime and therefore total outlays for them are usually ) surveys 
even though maintenance costs are higher. There are mapy ro oe 
costs of wartime living which it is impossible to measure statisticallf. et” 
The effect upon living costs of quality changes in consumer goods® § 142 anc 
one of the factors which cannot be completely measured at the presell Wide diff, 





time. Many goods of the quality purchased by moderate-income ai 
families in the pre-war period are not now available. 
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CONSUMER-GOODS MARKETS 


The small price rise for consumer goods is especially remarkable in 
view of the great increase in total civilian incomes and the heavy 
demand for dwindling supplies of goods. The estimated dollar value 
of retail sales in 1943 was 50 percent above 1939 and 9 percent above 
1942. The continued drop in the durable goods available and there- 
fore in retailers’ receipts for these goods was more than balanced by 
increased receipts for the soft-goods lines. Price increases, together 
with the disappearance of low-price lines and concentration of buying 
in costlier merchandise, had much to do with the general rise in the 
total value of transactions during the year. Even though shortages 
were acute in some lines, the physical volume of goods purchased in 
1943 remained high and is estimated by the Department of Commerce 
as somewhat greater than the volume in 1942. These sales were 
largely at the expense of heavy stocks accumulated before imposition 
of numerous limitations on production, and the value of retailers’ in- 
ventories in October 1943 was 14 percent below the previous October, 
notwithstanding price advances for existing stocks. For certain 
commodities—particularly electrical equipment such as washing ma- 
chines—supplies were completely exhausted at the year’s end. 


FOOD 


The course of prices.—The 3.3-percent rise in retail food prices from 
December 1942 to December 1943 was small compared with the 
advance in the 2 previous years, although for a number of foods there 
were substantial increases, and shortages were widely reported at 
various times during the year. 


In primary markets the general price rise was also relatively small 
in 1943. The increases in food prices year by year since the war 
broke out are shown in the following statement. 


Percent of increase in— 


Retail Primary market 
(wholesale) 
food prices 


December 1939 to December 1940 q ! 
December 1940 to December 1941 . 24. 
December 1941 to December 1942____________- 14. 
December 1942 to December 1943 


The sharp rise in food prices beginning in 1941 was primarily due 
to the record civilian and military demand and to substantially 
higher prices for farm products. The slowing up of the advance at 
ill levels of distribution in 1943 was chiefly the result of a broad 
expansion in rationing and price controls and larger supplies of food- 
suufls during the latter part of the year. 

Prices of farm products, discussed later, rose 85 percent from 
just 1939 to December 1942 and another 7 percent in 1943. Retail 

prices in the 56 large cities regularly included in the Bureau’s 
wurveys advanced 47 percent during the war period as a whole— 
rept in 1942 and another 3.3 percent in 1943. Thus, a “market 

et” that cost $10 in the summer of 1939, cost $14.20 in December 
142 and $14.65 in December 1943. From city to city there were 

differences in food-price movements, as shown in table 5 (p. 252). 
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Increases from August 1939 to December 1943 ranged from 39 pe. 
cent in Fall River to 61 percent in Memphis. 
* In 1943 the rise in retail food costs in most cities affected a narroy 
range of products, unlike 1941 and early 1942 when the rise wy 
more general. Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables, fresh fish, ang 
eggs were up substantially. Numerous foods—cereal and bak 
products, nonalcoholic beverages, fats and oils, and sugar and sweets— 
were stable during the year or changed orly aligh tly. Butter and 
most meats were less expensive at the year’s close than they were a 
the beginning, primarily as the result of the OPA subsidy program, 
The rise in all food costs combined, in 1943, was mainly due to, 
sharp increase of 8 percent in the first 5 months of the year, whic 
was in part canceled by later declines. In June, subsidy payments 
lowered the average price of butter by about 5 cents per pound 
In July prices of beef, veal, pork, and lamb were lowered by subsidy 
payments at the packers’ level. As a result there was a 7-percent 
decline during the year in the average price of these meats, Daring 
the summer there were also seasonal declines in vegetable pri 
which, with meats and butter, contributed to a general reduction 
4 percent in retail food prices between May and August. Small 
increases of 0.1 and 0.6 percent in September and October, respee- 
tively, were roughly balanced by a drop of 0.7 in November, and of 
0.1 in December and at the end of the year food costs were 4 percent 
below their high point in May 1943. Price changes by groups ar 
shown in table 4. 


TaBie 4.—Percent of Change in Retail Food Costs 





Percent of change from— 





Commodity group 


December | May 1943 to 


1942 to 
May 1943 


December 
1943 


1942 to 
December 





All foods. 
Cereals and bakery products_......-. 
i ciithttinaqedikatnipeiubsiinnaane 
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The rise in egg prices during the year amounted to over 8 perce 
and in December 1943 the average retail price was 64 cents pf 


dozen. Egg prices were not placed under progressive seasonal cei 
at wholesale (nor under margin control at retail) until March 18 
after advancing sharply in the summer and fall of the previous yea 
Substantial increases for fresh fruits and vegetables and fish were® 
part due to the difficulties of control involved in providing for 
seasonal and geographical differentials. Fish prices were up 26 p& 
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cent during the year. The establishment of OPA controls in the sum- 
mer retarded but did not stop this advance. 

The rise for fresh fruit and vegetables in 1943 was nearly 14 percent, 
although maximum prices were fixed at wholesale and at retail for 
many fruits and vegetables in October 1942 or February 1943. En- 
forcement was hampered both by the complexity of regulations re- 
quired and by the fact that ceilings in many cases were not established 
at the country shipper’s level until October 1943. The most import- 
ant vegetable—white potatoes—sold at 62 cents for 15 pounds on the 
average in November 1943, as compared with 52 cents in the previous 
year and 35 cents in November 1939. In the spring of 1943, when 
potatoes were extremely scarce, a wartime high of 92 cents for 15 

ands was reached for a short period. Prices also reached fantastic 

eights (especially early in the season) for a few fruits, such as water- 
melons and peaches. These are on the market only for a limited 
iod and are not included in the Bureau’s food-cost index. 

The 10-percent rise in poultry prices was in part the result of 
scarcity of meats. OPA ceilings were established for chickens in the 
winter of 1942 at levels above the seasonally low prices then pre- 
vailing in order to cover parity levels. In early 1943, with shortages 
of beef and other scarce meats, poultry prices rose sharply to ceiling 
levels and failed to decline as much es usual in the late summer and 
fall. There were widespread reports of black markets during the year 
and considerable scarcity. 

Supply and demand.—The civilian demand for more and better 
food in 1943 was a part of the general picture of rising money incomes 
which constituted the chief source of general pressure upon prices in 
all markets. Agricultural food production rose 5 percent from 1942 
to 1943, but 25 percent of the Nation’s output went to the armed 
services or for Lend-Lease shipment. The per-capita civilian supply 
of ali foods in 1943 was 3 percent smaller. Mainly for this reason, 
but also because existing supplies were in some cases inequitably 
distributed in various cities, shortages were at times severe for such 
foods as potatoes, butter, and beef, and changes in consumption (such 
as the increased use of poultry) were inevitable. Rationing and price 
controls kept to a minimum the sharp price advances which other- 
wise might have been expected. 

Price controls and rationing.—Difficulties of enforcement and the 
“squeeze” produced by rising farm prices and OPA ceilings established 
at processor and retail levels remained the chief problems of food-price 
control during the year. The rigid control of farm prices was im- 
—p. on the one hand by the danger of reducing output, on the other 

y legislation fixing “parity” levels as minima. Meanwhile, price 
ceilings at the processor and retail levels had been established for the 
most part in the spring and fall of 1942. 

_In December 1942 approximately 20 percent of the farm prices 
included in the Bureau’s index were under control by the Office of 
Price Administration, and by the end of December 1943 this propor- 
tion had increased to about 75 percent of the farm prices. Important 
products brought under control in 1943 were barley, corn, oats, soft 
wheat, hogs, cattle,? apples, fluid milk, peanuts, seeds, and sweet- 
potatoes. Prices of virtually all of the important foodstuffs, such as 
those included in the Bureau’s index at the wholesale level, are con- 
‘Controlled indirectly through use of RFC subsidies to slaughterers. Subsidies are changed if prices 
paid on aggregate purchases over specified periods fall outside specified price ranges. 
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Fluid milk, apples, and sweetpotatoes were added to the 
By the end of December 1943 all prices jp. 


trolled. 
controlled list in 1943. 
cluded in the Bureau’s retail food-cost index were under contr, 
Fresh fish, apples, green beans, cabbage, carrots, lettuce, spinach, and 
sweetpotatoes were brought under OPA price regulation during 1943. 
Prices of many farm products continued to mse until the aut 
when supplies of livestock in particular increased and price ceiling 


were established. Two alternative methods were utilized by the OPA 
and the War Food Administration for the foods affected by the 
advance in farm prices: (1) In some cases squeezes at the processor,’ 
level were relieved through payment of Government subsidies t 
processors or farmers. The comimodities whose prices were stabilize 
or lowered by subsidies paid in some manner in 1943 were as follows: 
Cheddar cheese, butter, milk, flour and bread, sugar, peanut butter, 
meat, apples, grapefruit, onions, canned fruits and vegetables, dried 
beans, prunes and raisins, peanuts, soybeans, potatoes, truck crops, 
bulk shortenin,, and coffee. (2) For a number of foods OPA maximum 
prices at wholesale and at retail were adjusted upward in order t 
compensate for the price rise. This was true for wheat flour, onions, 
potatoes, macaroni and noodles, turkeys, jams and jellies, dried 
fruits, a few frozen and canned fruits and vegetables, and apple 
butter. 


TasLe 5.—Percent of Increase in Retail Food Costs, by Cities 

















| Percent of increase I | Percent of increase 
from— il from— 
“s . j 1 ai , | 
City Dec. 15, | Aug. 15, City | Dee. 15, | Aug. i 
1942, to | 1939, to | 1942, to | 1999, to 
| Dec. 14,| Dee. 14, || | Dec. 14, | Dee. i 
| 1943 143 | 1943 193 
United States ; 3.3 46.6 || South Atlantic: | 
New England: ———S ESS Atlanta 5.5 | ai 
Boston , | 2 40.0 Baltimore 3.8 | 95 
Bridgeport... ... } 4.0 | 46.7 Charleston, 8. C ached 40 4.3 
Fall River | 1.3 39.0 Jacksonville. _.......- 4.3 505 
Manchester - - - . 1.1 41.0 Norfolk nibesostitne 6.4 | 0 
New Haven . 2.9 | 46.1 Richmond.............. 3.6 @.s 
Portland, Maine 2.4) 40.1 Savannah. ..__. see 8.8 | HS 
Providence... 2.4 | 43.2 Washington, D. C._....-. 2.4) “as 
Middle Atlantic: | East South Central: 
Buffalo 1.5 45.6 Birmingham - - 8.4] &7 
Newark 3.6 | 45.8 Louisville inwbanind 4.7 | 65 
New York 5.1 45.2 Memphis ‘ | 5.4 61.1 
Philadelphia_ - 4.3 46.3 Mobile picdibhantasntond 4.8} 5.7 
Pittsburgh. - .- | 2.7 | 46.1 || West South Central: | | MA 
Rochester 4 43.6 Dallas a | 6.8 a8 
Scranton . 3.4 47.9 Houston _ ._. . 2.2 } a4 
East North Central: Little Rock 3.4 4! 
Chicago 2.9 44.9 New Orleans_.-- } 4.3 27 
Cincinnati 3.3 50.3 || Mountain: | 
Cleveland 5.8 52.4 aes 3.4 45.8 
Columbus, Ohio 3.7 48.4 Denver.._. 48; #6 
Detroit ‘ 1.8 48.1 Salt Lake City--. | 2.5 #4 
Indianapolis 2.3 | 48. 2 || Pacific: } A 
Milwaukee. _-_. 3.3 45.9 Los Angeles - ~ 4) a5 
Peoria " 41 50. 7 Portland, Oreg--. 1.7 0§ 
Springfield, Ill... 3.7 49.8 San Francisco --__-. 2.6 ae 
West North Central: Seattle. 1.3 as 
Kansas City : 4.3 | 45.0 | 
Minneapolis... .... 1.8 39.3 | 
Omaha... 2.5 43.2 | 
oS eae 3.6 48.5 
St. Paul........ 2.9 39.8 | 
en 
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Two other developments in 1943 were of prime importance in the 
Government’s price-control program. The scope of food rationing 
was extended to almost all important products and served to limit 
effective demand for scarce foods and to shift consumption from 
those in short supply, such as butter and beef, to more plentiful 
commodities such as poultry, liver, and oleomargarine. Foods placed 
under rationing control in 1943 included meats (not poultry) ; processed 
fruits and vegetables, jams, and jellies; butter, fats and oils; evaporated 
and condensed milk; and cheese. 

Coffee and sugar were the only foods rationed in 1942. The supply 
of both coffee and sugar improved in 1943 and restrictions on coffee 
were lifted. 

The other major development during the year was establishment by 
OPA of community dollar-and-cent ceilings, based on distributive 
margins, on eggs, some dry groceries, meats, and some vegetables. 
This program provided both consumers and retailers in the areas in 
whien it was employed with definite and easily ascertained maximum 
prices, although the necessity for fixing different ceilings for different 
dasses of stores (based on sales volume) remained a complicating 
factor. 

TEXTILES AND APPAREL 


Retail clothing costs to American families rose by about 7 percent 
during the year and in December 1943 were about one-third above 
the pre-war level of August 1939. Goods of poorer quality were on the 
market in many areas, and there was a general disappearance of low- 
end merchandise, which was in large part responsible for this rise in 
costs. Shortages of children’s clothes and shoes were acute. 

Raw-materials and fabric prices were generally stable during the 
year, after increasing steadily since early 1941, as shown in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Clothing, and in Prices of Fabrics and 
Textile Raw Materials 





Percent of change from— 





Commodity group December | December | December | December 
| 1939to | 1940 to 1941 to | 1942 to 
December | December | December | December 
| 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 
| 
| | 
Retail clothing (costs) _- : wile +0.3 +13.0 | +9. 7 | +6. 
Primary-market prices: | | 
Cotton goods... 
Raw cotton !____ ee 
Woolen and worsted goods. _- 
ins adieccosdoussce 
Rayon *___ 








! Average for 1546 middling cotton in 10 spot markets. 
* Weighted average for 6 grades of domestic and 3 grades of foreign wool in the Boston market. 
‘Weighted average for acetate and viscose yarn and fiber. 


In May 1942 OPA price regulations were expanded to cover nearly 
the entire textile industry (raw cotton is now the only major product 
xempt from formal control); thereafter, the price advance for raw 
materials and fabrics was virtually stopped. Among the raw ma- 
terials only rayon yarn and fiber have been stable throughout the war 
period; however, rayon grey goods (not included in the figure for 
tayon given in the table) advanced substantially in 1941. 
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The rise in retail clothing costs in 1943 reflected in part the upway 
adjustments allowed by the OPA in manufacturers’ maximum pric 
to cover higher labor and material costs. Advances in wage rates wer 
approved = the War Labor Board for several groups of clothi 
workers during the year, among which was a 7-percent rise in bagie 
rates allowed in April in the ladies’ garment industry. According t 
trade journals, “upgrading” and also the tendency to add additional 
finishing processes to grey goods resulted in some rise in material 


costs. The other factor in the advance, especially important fg & 


women’s clothing, was the widespread shift to the manufacture of 
higher-quality garments from those ordinarily sold in the lowe. 
auuiiter fines. This shift was the result both of manufacturers’ inabj}. 
ity to produce low-price articles in the face of the higher costs of 
material and labor, and the tendency to concentrate sales and pm 
duction in the price ranges yielding the greater margin of profit. 

The largest increases in costs for clothing to shoppers in 1943 wer 
for women’s wear. Costs of percale wash dresses at retail rose 2 
percent during the year; sport coats, 19 percent; slips, 17 percent; 
and street shoes, 5 percent. Advances for men’s suits and coats 
ranged from 3 to 5 percent; for work trousers, overalls, and work 
shirts, from 2.5 to 6 percent; and for pajamas, underwear, and business 
shirts, from 1.5 to 13 percent. Frequently coupled with these ad 
vances was a deterioration in quality of products as a result of the 
use of lower-grade materials or poorer workmanship. Table 7 gives 
the increases for a few representative types of clothing. 


Tasie 7.—Percent of Increase in Cost of Selected Articles of Men’s and Women’s Clothing 





Percent of increase | Percent of increase 
from— | rom— 








Commodity December Commodity December | December 
1939 to | 1942 to 
November | November | November | 

1943 1943 | | 





Women’s clothing: 


Men’s clothing: . ; 
Jntrimmed sport 


Overcoats........... 
Suits _.. eee 


Work trousers __... 2. ' Percale wash dresses 
Business shirts. . - - . 33.  ~ea 
Overalls__..- . 50. Shoes, street _- 
Hats, wool felt ......- 

















The dollar value of clothing sales to civilians in 1943 was about 2) 
percent above 1942, despite heavy Army and Navy requirements for 
materials and demands upon productive equipment of the textile 
industry. This rise reflected not only some increases in prices for 
goods of given quality, but also greater concentration on better-grade 
apparel. Many types of clothing were scarce, chiefly children’s 
clothes, better-grade cotton goods, and, of course, products = 
silk, rubber, and nylon. On the other hand, wool was plentiful, 
almost all restrictions on its use by civilians were dropped tow 
the year’s end. 

Shoes.—In the case of shoes, even more than of clothing, the drop 
ping of lower-price lines raised costs to consumers substantially. 
This trend was accentuated by increased purchases of high-quality 
shoes, in part as a result of rationing and in part as a result of 
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creased incomes. Manufacturers’ prices for shoes of about the same 
were in most cases stable during the year, as were prices of leather 
and hides and skins. The rise in costs at retail in 1943—primarily 
because of the change from lower- to higher-priced grades purchased — 
amounted to 4 percent for men’s street shoes, 10 percent for work 
shoes, and 5 percent for women’s and children’s shoes. Although 
consumers were eager to buy the more durable shoes, widespread 
quality deterioration resulted automatically from the fact that the best 
es of leather have for some time been reserved for military use. 
nservation measures in force during the year limited the variety 
and types of shoes available. 
Changes in retail and manufacturers’ prices for shoes and in quota- 
tions for leather and hides and skins are summarized in table 8. 


Taste 8.—Percent of Change in Retail Cost of Shoes and Wholesale Prices of Shoes, 
Hides and Skins, and Leather 





Percent of change from— | Percent of change from— 


Commodity August Commodity December August 
1942 to 1939 to 








December | December 
| 1943 | 1943 943 





Retail costs ': | || Wholesale prices: 
Men’s street shoes__-_| | 2.9 |! Hides and skins 
Men’s work shoes... | 
Women’s shoes 





| Percent of change to November 1943. 


The 3.8-percent decline for hides and skins in 1943 was due to a 
reduction in sheepskin prices following the withdrawal in September 
of allocation restrictions which had previously turned over neariy the 
entire output of shearlings to the Army. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


There was little change in 1943 in total costs to consumers of new 
housefurnishings and equipment still available in the market. The 
average rise for the year was about 3% percent, and in December 1943 
costs at retail were 27 percent above their pre-war level in the summer 
of 1939. Shortages of housefurnishings and equipment were probably 
more severe than those of any other important group of consumer 
goods, with the exception of automobiles and tires and tubes. Changes 
m retail costs of a few of the more important furnishings are shown in 


the accompanying tabulation. 
Percent of increase from— 
December June 1939 
1942 to to 
November November 
943 1943 


Wool rugs tas 1 +30. 5 
Bedroom suites___ _ _- 7 3 + 29. 
Mattresses : ; ; +31. § 
: +53. 
Cooking stoves q +28. 
Dinnerware , ‘ 1 +23. 
Glassware 1+6 


‘Change to September 1943. 
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By WPB order, the number of furniture patterns produced was Tar 
cut by nearly 70 percent in 1943 and, as in the case of clothing, ther 
was a fairly widespread disappearance of lower-priced lines for many sive 
types of housefurnishings. Higher civilian incomes have resulted jy 
increasing the demand for the better grades, while manufacturers jp 
turn have had a tendency to retain in production their most profitable 
articles and have dropped some of the lower-quality goods which 
were formerly volume sellers. 

The few price increases at retail for some articles of less importange pee 
such as brooms and ice refrigerators, were due to upward adjustments Bi 
in OPA ceilings to allow for higher production costs. The market fo Pa 
second-hand housefurnishings, however, was lively, and high prices = 
for these goods have been widely reported, although they are no § __ 
included in any official index. 1 Per 

Rising costs in the wood household furniture industry resulted jp fy 
December 1943 in a 5-percent upward adjustment in manufacturer’ 
maximum prices by the OPA. Since ceilings were initially established Hi; 
in this industry, labor and material costs have advanced considerably, § Price 
However, the extent to which the December price increase will chang 
passed on to retailers has not yet been determined. came 

Although the value of retail sales of almost all other lines rose sub prices 
stantially during the year, in October the dollar volume of retail B  tricts 
sales of housefurnishings was 16 percent below the level of the same men t 
month in 1942. Mechanical refrigerators, table radios, and washing § 4 6-ds 
machines were completely off the market, while the small stocks of J by th 
vacuum cleaners and sewing machines still in the hands of man § From 
facturers were distributed to retailers on an allotment basis. By § prices 
order of the War Production Board, the use of wood in the furnitur § 4 pero 
industry was cut to 60 percent of that consumed in 1941 and 1942 The 
Better-type textile housefurnishings, such as all-wool Axminster rug § of an i 
and cotton marquisette curtains, were generally unavailable. Coupled & had nc 
with these shortages were numerous quality changes attributabe § Bureay 
mainly to scarcity of materials and the necessity for substitutions. are sun 

Illustrative of the many construction changes in goods currently 
on the market are the use of paper instead of jute as backing for rug, 
the use of plastic or wooden pulls to replace exterior hardware, the # —— 
increased use of glued blocks and dowels to reduce the require 
quantity of nails and screws used in furniture, wooden hinges tor 
place metal hinges, blended wool and rayon rugs to replace all-wodl 
rugs, lightweight metal ‘“‘shoes’’ or “gliders” for casters, and the sim- 
plification or partial elimination of inner-drawer partitions and dust 
proofing. Most of these changes resulted directly or indirectly from 
WPB orders. a 

“Minera 
FUEL, ELECTRICITY, AND ICE rare 

Coal prices to householders in 1943 rose between 6 and 12 percent, jf “Sele: 
while at wholesale bituminous-coal prices rose almost 6 percent a § (—~ 
anthracite more than 10 percent. Fuel-oil prices at retail m a 
4 percent. Domestic rates for electricity and gas declined slight, § | *2e sh 
with reductions reported in a few cities. As a group, prices of ilt Sete 
electricity, and ice to the householder rose 3.0 percent in 1943 andi bs eultie 
December were 12.3 percent above August 1939. “ym 






Changes during the year and since 1939 are summarized in table’. 
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Taste 9.—Percent of Change in Retail and Wholesale Prices of Fuel and Lighting 
Materials 





Percent of change from— Percent of change from— 








ecember | August 
1942to | 1939 to 


D 
| 1942 to 
December | December 
1943 1943 


| December 


| 143 | 13 


| 

| 

Commodity | December | Commodity | 
39 | 





prices: : Wholesale prices: 
Bituminous coal_--- -- . 3 -l | Bituminous coal 2. _- 
Anthracite - - ..-..----- a 2 
Fuel oil . 1} | SRE 
Electricity - - - . .2 Fuel oil, No. 2 (house- 
Gas | hold) 3 





1 Percentage change computed from December 1939. 
1 Average of sales agents’ prices, on tracks, destination. 
1P, c. b. Oklahoma refinery. 


Higher prices for coal in 1943 were authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration to take account of the estimated effects of wage 
changes on the unit cost of coal. The first important price rise 
came in January, following amendments to OPA regulations affecting 
prices of anthracite and subsequently of bituminous in various dis- 
tricts, in recognition of the agreement between operators and the 
men to adopt the 6-day week. In many mines the actual change to 
a 6-day week was delayed for some time. Allowance was also made 
by the OPA for certain higher material costs affecting coal output. 
From December 1942 to March 1943, average bituminous-coal 
prices at wholesale in 16 cities rose 2.5 percent; anthracite in 9 cities, 
4percent; and coke at 4 producing areas, 0.2 percent. 

The second substantial price advance followed Government approval 
of an increase in daily wages for miners in November. This advance 
had not yet been fully reflected in wholesale prices reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in December, but estimates of its effect 
are summarized in table 10. 


TaBie 10.—Estimated Increases in Wholesale Prices of Coal ! 





Price per net ton 





Poti ; Percent of in- 
Estimate, in- ames ; 
Kind of coal cluding effect | Tease of esti- 
| October 1943 | OPA ceiling] october 1943 

. adjustments | . 
of November | 


|—— 





ings. - : 
Anthracite: Chestnut _. 





' Average sales agents’ prices, on tracks, destination. 


The shortage of coal in 1943, especially anthracite, was attributable 
primarily to the miners’ strike, but was aggravated by shipping 
difficulties and by the fact that many industrial plants and homes had 
M recent months converted from fuel oil to coal, thus requiring 

supplies. In some areas, especially New England, it was 
uecessary for householders to use bituminous coal in place of anthra- 


7 
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cite. The rate of output was increasing at the end of the year, an 
total production in 1943 was expected to be slightly more than jg 
1942, while demand was considerably greater. 

Household fuel-oil prices in primary markets were generally stabje 
in 1943, but slight increases were allowed at retail to compensat 
distributors for additional expenses resulting from the rationing pro. 
gram. The clerical work involved in handling ration coupons and the 
need under this program for making deliveries in smaller quantities 
than usual were given as one of the reasons for an advance of 4 
percent in the cost of fuel oil to household consumers in large cities 
OPA adjustments were made to allow for these higher costs. 

The decline in average gas and electricity rates for household tg 
resulted from reductions for gas in San Francisco, Atlanta, Houston, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis, and for electricity in Washington, D. (, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Mobile, and Los Angeles. The only increases jp 
costs reported in the 34 cities included in the Bureau’s cost-of-living 
index were slight rises for electricity in New York City and for many. 
factured gas in some of the New England cities to cover higher costs 
of the fuels required for their production. 


HOUSING 


Rents for family homes and apartments in 34 large cities regularly 
priced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for its cost-of-living inde 
were little changed up to December 1943. There were net increase 
and net decreases, but no changes large enough to affect the geneml 
level appreciably. However, there was a trend toward higher rents, to 
compensate for higher costs of operation, as the year closed. Theres 
evidence, for example, that landlords are now requesting the Office of 
Price Administration to allow upward adjustments in rents, whereasin 
the early stage of rent control tenants were active in requesting 
reductions. Shortages of vacant homes continued to be the most 
important housing problem, especially in war production centers, and 
sales of houses formerly rented were increasing. 

The largest rent rise in any city during the year was 1.7 percent 
reported for Birmingham, Ala. The largest decreases—0.9 and 1 
percent—were in Richmond, Va., and Mobile, Ala., respectively. 
The stability of housing costs during the year was in keeping with the 
record since the spring of 1942 when OPA control was initially 
established and rents were “rolled back’’ in many areas to le 
prevailing at earlier dates in 1942 and 1941. In December 1943, rents 
in these large cities on the average were nearly 2 percent below May 
1942 and only 3.6 percent above the level of August 1939. ; 

By the end of 1943 the scope of OPA rent control had become virt- 
ally complete for urban areas and war production centers in the U: 
States. In December 1942 rent control was effective for areas pop 
lated by approximately 70 million persons; in December 1943 tht 
areas under control accounted for 87 million persons. The only larg 
cities exempted were a few such as Scranton, in which there has bea 
little tendency for rents to increase. ig 

The effectiveness of OPA control is particularly notable in view of 
the shortage of houses for rent, especially in war production centes 
The total of new construction of residential buildings in 1943 was 
than 70 percent of the total in 1942 and was smaller than in any y@ 
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since 1937. New construction during the year was started on 343,000 
dwelling units, of which nearly half were financed by public funds, and 
in all cases was limited by the National Housing Agency to areas 
characterized by severe housing shortages. 

The “‘sellers’ market’’ characteristic of most war production centers 
has brought with it a variety of practices for indirectly increasing the 
actual rent of houses and apartments. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
field agents report such practices as discontinuance of redecoration 
and other services formerly included in the rent, excessive charges for 
the addition of furniture to a unit, and transferring rent payments 
from a monthly to a weekly basis. The Bureau is usually unable to 
reflect the first type of change in its rent index, but does account for 
the latter types of increases. Rent costs in war production centers 
have also been raised by the tendency for new units to be brought on 
the market at a level exceeding that prevailing under the OPA freeze 
for comparable homes and apartments. 

Another serious repercussion of the scarcity of rental units has been 
the considerably higher charges made for room and board. Such 
rates are not included in the cost-of-living index, which reflects costs 
for housekeeping dwellings for families, but they are occasionally 
reported by the Bureau’s agents in some cities. Comparing the prices 
with those charged in 1942, room-rate increases ranged from 10 
percent in Hartford, Conn., to as much as 33 percent in Huntsville, 
Ala., with the majority of cities reporting increases from 20 to 25 
percent. In nearly all areas there has been a tendency toward the 
eimination of board, owing to the high cost of food and to rationing 
restrictions. 

Although, on the average, rents for family homes and apartments 
were stable, analysis of the Bureau’s data shows a moderate increase 
for units renting for less than $30 per month, balanced by some decrease 
for homes renting for $50 or more. In 21 cities there was a rise in the 
rent bill for the lower-priced homes and apartments as against in- 
creases in only 12 cities for the higher-cost dwelling units. In only 5 
cities were there declines for the lower-cost homes and apartments, 
compared with declines in 17 cities for the higher-cost group. 

A substantial increase in sales of homes formerly rented is generally 
reported in the cities surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
rental data. This increase is in part caused by the fact that many 
families have been forced to purchase the homes they rented in order 
toretain dwellings in crowded areas. In addition, the serious shortage 
of desirable rental units in a majority of the large cities has forced 
neweomers to buy dwellings which the owner finds more profitable to 
sell than to rent. The rise in the number of owner-occupied homes 
i 1943 resulted in a reduction of 8 percent in the number of units 
ordinarily offered for rent in Memphis, Tenn. Similar reductions of 
fom 4 to 6 percent occurred in Cincinnati, Ohio;-Seattle, Wash.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Denver, Colo.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Portland, Oreg. 


MISCELLANEOUS GOODS AND SERVICES 


Costs of miscellaneous goods and services to consumers rose almost 5 
percent during 1943 to a level about 18 percent above August 1939. 
The sharpest increases during the year were for services which were 
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extremely scarce, in most cases because of the manpower shortage, 
The following statement summarizes these advances. Most services— 
laundry and shoe repairs are among the important exceptions—ap 




































exempt from OPA control. ou’ 
Percent of change in retail cost from~ oth 
December 1942 June 1939 
to to sul 
November 1943 November 1948 At 
Streetcar fares - - - --- . -a2 +1.1 
Physician, office visit - +7. 6 +111 pre. 
eee Ree R - “Pw +11.5 con 
Newspaper, delivered. -___- . +85 +20. 0 192 
Newspaper, on street___- : - +30 +12.0 194: 
Auto repairs... -- - ThE +15. 4 
Cigarettes............ Jeniaiectids -- he +17.8 of ti 
ee ee eee . +7.0 +181 T 
Motion-picture admissions, adults - - - ~~ --- -- tas +28. 4 and 
PORND, TEED, 3 oo cis weinecsonnmeredsnawen +15. 6 +38. 2 ratic 
Beauty-shop services_.........------ demnaien +22. 8 +48. 3 stoc 
Medical care.—Charges for medical services including services of § %" 
physicians, dentists, nurses and hospitals, advanced 6 percent during inde 
the year and by November 1943 were 11 percent above the ~ -e-war this 
level, reflecting principally the higher fees charged by physicians and "4% 
the increases in hospitalization costs. A few of the commonly used mod 
drugs showed small advances, but most of them remained unchanged § “°™ 
in price. cotto 
Personal care-——Charges for beauty- and barber-shop services 
climbed steadily during 1943 as a result of higher material costs and § __ 
the growing shortage of labor. Men’s haircuts (not subject to price 
control) were costing 75 cents in many cities at the end of the year, as 
compared to the pre-war rate of 50 cents or less, and in some cities 
had gone to $1. Women’s haircuts and permanent waves advanced 
13 percent and 21 percent, respectively, in cost during 1943, and by the 
end of the year charges for these services were more than 35 percent § —— 
higher than in the summer of 1939. There was little change in the — ™™™ 
cost of toiletries. Gates 
Household operation.—The cost of domestic service rose appreciably, ff other tr 
with the average cost of daily houseworkers advancing about 4 
percent during the year and over 90 percent since the beginning of the J )indu 
war in Europe. All domestic-service placement agencies reported 
great difficulty in supplying the increased demand for household help. Th 
Substantial increases in charges for laundry services also occurred al ? 
under adjustments made locally by OPA, and in addition, variow Th 4 
economies were effected in laundry operation which ranged from in this 
discontinuance of delivery service to the elimination of some lower Dieses 
priced bundle services. Household supplies, including laundry 808); BF Decom 
kitchen matches, and cleaning powder, showed smaller increases m § ae 
cost during 1943, in most cases advancing less than 5 percent. a in 
Transportation and recreation.—There was a general increase i other b 
cost of recreation and sundries during the year. Motion-pictu ucha 
admissions for adults, for example, rose 10 percent; the cost of nillers 
newspapers sold on the street rose 3 percent; and popular brands of By J 
cigarettes, chiefly as the result of increases in sales taxes in some citiés, wa ; 
rose 1 percent during the year. The cost of public transportation most ca, 





automobile operation and repairs changed very little in 1943. 





Prices and Cost of Living in 1943 
Farm Products 


The advance in primary-market prices for farm products through- 
out the war period has been substantially greater than that for any 
other group of commodities, both because of their low level in the 
summer of 1939 and because of the great wartime increase in demand. 
At the end of 1942 they were more than 85 percent above their low 
prewar level of August 1939. In the first 6 months of 1943 they 
continued rising and in June reached the highest point since October 
1920, but receded slightly through the rest of the year. In December 
1943 market prices for farm products were 7 percent above December 
of the previous year. 

The rise in 1943, except for grains, was materially less than in 1941 
and 1942 (table 11), in part because of the extension in OPA price and 
rationing controls and in part because of heavy marketing of live- 
stock late in the year. As of December 1942, 80 percent of all 
agricultural commodities included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index were exempt from OPA price control. As of December 1943 
this figure had been cut to 26 percent. The commodities brought 
under control during the year are listed on page 251. Those com- 
modities in the Bureau of Labor Statistics farm-products index still 
exempt from OPA regulation at the year’s end included rye, sheep, 
cotton, hay, and certain types of tobacco. 


Tasie 11.—Percent of Change in Wholesale Prices of Farm Products 





Percent of change from— 





Commodity group | December | December | December 
| 1940 to | 1941 to | 1942 to 
December | December | December | December 
1940 1941 1942 1943 








431} 4359! 2 | +7. 


pened heal —6.4 +35. 8 , 27. 
Livestock and poultry___- Lubddiakeicdiduicebditienal +13.9 +34.0 3 


Other farm products ! iaead -| — 0.4) +37. 2 








‘Including fresh fruits and vegetables, cotton, wool, eggs, fluid milk, hay, hops, seeds, tobacco and pea- 
outs. 


The sharpest price increases in 1943 were for grains and fresh fruiis 
and vegetables (included in the above table in “other farm products’’). 
The 27-percent rise for grains during the year affected all commodities 
in this group. Thus, wheat (No. 2, hard, winter), Kansas City, in 
December 1943 sold for $1.63 per bushel, as compared with $1.30 in 
December 1942 and $1.21 in December 1941. This rise led to an 
upward revision in maximum prices for wheat flour in January 1943, 
ad in maximum prices for pies, pastries, doughnuts, and certain 
other bakery products in February. Bread prices have thus far been 
wchanged on the average, with the use of subsidy payments to flour 
nillers to keep down the cost of flour to bakers. 

By January 1944 all grain prices except rye were under OPA con- 

Regulation at an earlier date was not possible because prices in 
host cases remained below the “‘parity’’ level established as a minimum 
for farm products by Congress. Moreover, since “parity” levels 
vary with changes in farmers’ expenses, it has been necessary in some 
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cases to revise upward the initial OPA ceilings. Thus, ceilings fo 
corn were set in January 1943 and were increased in April by 5 pe. 
cent and again in December by 8 percent. The latter increase wa 
complicated by the relationship of feed prices to hog prices and alg 
to the prices of dairy products. Maximum prices for soft wheat wep 
set in November 1943 and for hard wheat in January 1944, but those 
for soft wheat were later raised by 4 percent. 

The other important price increases for farm products in 1943 wer 
for eggs (up 2.6 percent in the Chicago market from December 1949 
to December 1943), fresh fruits and vegetables, hay, seeds and tobacco, 
Eggs were brought under OPA control in October 1942 and fruits and 
vegetables by a series of orders issued at various dates in late 1942 and 
in 1943. Price movements for these commodities were discussed jp 
the section on Food (page 249). Increases for hay, exempt from 
OPA controls, ranged from 32 to 72 percent during the year, and. 
increases for seeds, controlled late in 1943, from 15 to 56 percent, 
Although prices of nearly all cigar leaf tobacco are now under OPA 
regulation, increases for the types not under OPA control resulted in 
an average advance of 13 percent. 

Prices of cotton, wool, fluid milk, and most other farm produets 
were fairly stable during the year. A record marketing of steer, 
cows, sheep, and hogs in the fall and winter resulted in a reverse of the 
previous sharp rise for these commodities and brought the ave 
price of livestock down to a point nearly 4 percent below that prevai- 
ing a year ago. Thus, hogs (200 to 220 pounds, Chicago) sold for 
$13.75 in December 1943, compared with $14.00 in December 1942, 
and a peak for this war of $15.85 in March 1943; the price in December 
1940 was $6.38 and in December 1939, $5.61. 

In general, farm prices were at a low level before the outbreak o 
war in the summer of 1939. Their advance since that date has mate 
rially improved the farmers’ situation. In August 1939 the “parity” 
ratio—that is, the ratio between prices received by farmers and thos 
paid by farmers (plus interest and taxes) in terms of receipts and pay- 
ments in 1910-14—was about 71, indicating the relatively low lord 
of farm prices compared to the relationship prevailing in the year 
1910-14. By the fall of 1941 this ratio had reached 100, indicating 
that the 1910-14 relationship bad been restored. By November 
1943 the position of the farmers had improved even further and the 
parity ratio was 115. 

Agricultural output, stimulated by both price rises and Goven- 
ment subsidies, has also increased aaabantidie. The rise from 1939 
to 1943 was 20 percent and from 1942 to 1943 2% percent. Cash 
farm income—the net result of the quantity of agricultural products 
marketed and the prices received, plus Government payments— 
reached an all-time high, in 1943, of 20 billion dollars. 


Industrial Commodity Markets 


Prices of industrial commodities in general continued the record 
of stability which prevailed in these markets since early 1942. In™ 
major industrial commodity group was the average rise in 1943 greatet 
than 3% percent. Price changes by years are shown in table 12. 
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Tasie 12.—Percent of Change in Wholesale Prices of Industrial Goods 


— 





Percent of change from— 





Commodity group December 


1942 to 
December 
1943 





and lighting 
Hak and metal products... -. 
materials 
Chemicals and allied products 


Miscellaneous commodities..................--.--.--.--- 


—_—— 


During the war period as a whole, price advances for industrial 
commodities have been relatively moderate, particularly when com- 
with World War 1. Thus, increases between August 1939 

and December 1943 amounted to 35 percent for chemicals and 
allied products and 11 percent for metals and metal products. From 
July 1914 to November 1918 the advances were 129 and 81 percent, 
respectively. These differences are due in part to the growth in 
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industrial capacity and in technological equipment and productivity 
which occurred in the interval between the two wars. Of prime 
importance, however, is the fact that price and supply controls wer 
established for strategic materials at an early date in the presen; 
war and business as a rule cooperated in the informal controls jj. 
tially employed in 1940 and 1941. The progress of OPA price eop. 
trols for industrial commodities is shown in table 13. 








TaBLe 13.—Percent of Industrial Commodities Included in Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale-Price Index Under OPA Price Control ' 
























































ir 
Percent of commoditi i, 
ies covered 
Commodity group | 
December | December | December res 
31, 1941 31,1942 | 31198 ext 
——_——_.-—___- —_ en 
Fuel and lighting ?_.........- iiimvlitnplahamegveitailen Aeacdmndiceinas 51.3 78.6 mi. b 
Metals and meta! products.___. SE RS nnecipetndaaiiban 85. 5 100. 0 106 y 
Building materials.............. avnhigidlipuatndiddnababe ndiedtitiiies 36. 4 97.3 ®) red 
Chemicals and allied products... ......--. eeidibiatetnentmadenmaticat 19.0 99.6 ry} 
Miscellaneous commodities... _-. siesta enirdicesiara ted haeeebes 57.6 99.6 10) yea 
ste 
1 None were controlled by law in December 1940. Percentages in this table are on the basis of the at. im 
mated average value in exchange in 1940. ; 
2 Items still uncontrolled by OPA are electricity and gas rates, which are regulated by State or municipal 
agencies. cost 
Stability in industrial markets was achieved despite the strains of § the 
full economic mobilization for war. In late 1943 production appeared § due 
to be approaching its wartime peak and in October the level of indy § 24 
trial output, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board index, ws § qui 
14 percent above the previous year and 133 percent above its pre-war T 
level. However, Government expenditures for military purposes at § 2onf 
the year’s end also appeared to be leveling off, and for a few materials high 
(such as aluminum and steel, already noted) the supply situation ws § marl 
considerably improved. of c¢ 
In 1943 the chief price increases were for lumber, coal, boxboard and cedun 
newsprint, fertilizers, and some petroleum products. Higher kept 
were the main reason for these advances, but there were also ad of no 
expenses in 1943 owing to the use of less-skilled labor because of th Paid | 
manpower shortage and the use of more-expensive means of trats 
portation. In the production of nonferrous metals the working 
high-cost mines and other cost increases resulted during the yeari 
additional payments of “ premium” prices by the Metals Reserve Ca.- in 1 
a type of subsidy designed to meet the higher cost of marginal output preni 
and hold market prices stable. Subsidies were employed also lifere 
absorb some of the increased costs of transportation for coal, pet the : 
leum, Chilean nitrates, and certain imported metals. po 
METALS AND MACHINERY 
Prices for metals and machinery throughout the war period hare Buik 
been among the most stable in the economy and, in 1943, quotations Poon 
. . ’ . 
remained for the most part unchanged. Changes in producers’ pms ibrar 
since August 1939 and since December 1942 are summarized m nal 
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Prices and Cost of Living in 1943 


Percent of change from— 
December 1942 August 1989 
to to 
December 1948 December 1948 
Metals and metal products 0 +11. 4 


Agricultural implements - _- , 0 
Iron and steel_----__--_- ata —0. 1 
Nonferrous metals-_-__- ae 0 
Plumbing and heating . +1.5 


The outstanding development of the year, as in 1942, was the 
tremendous expansion achieved in production. There were, however, 
two market tendencies worth noting. 

On the one hand, the improved supply situation in primary metals 
resulted in a few price reductions late in 1943, principally, but not 
exclusively, for scrap metals. Some types of steel scrap—machine 
turnings, mixed borings and turnings, and auto scrap—were lower 
by $1 per ton. In June, ceiling prices for aluminum scrap were 
reduced 1 cent per pound, and actual market prices at the end. of the 
year were lower than the ceilings. Reinforcing bars rolled from rail 
steel recently sold at $2 per ton below the ceiling levels, because of 
improved supply. 

the other hand, for some products the pressure of production 
costs continued upward. Asa result of higher labor costs in foundries, 
the OPA granted relief from established maxima to numerous pro- 
ducers of gray-iron castings. The average advance for the industry 
asa whole was 3 percent. Some minor advances in prices of heating 
equipment were also allowed by the OPA. 

The most important indication of rising costs, however, was in the 
nonferrous-metal industries. In order to maintain production at 
high levels, premium prices ranging from 33 to 100 percent above 
market prices are paid by the Metals Reserve Co. to certain producers 
of copper, lead, and zinc for high-cost output. Through this pro- 
cedure—in effect a Government subsidy—general market prices were 
kept stable. The following tabulation shows the estimated percent 
of nonferrous-metal production on which the Metals Reserve Co. 
paid premium prices in 1942 and 1943. 

1942 1943 
Copper. coe ee ee 21 
Lead_ es he 31 
Zinc_ 1 ee ieacuiee 29 61 


In 1942 the estimated proportion of total zinc output sold at the 
premium prices was 29 percent; in 1943 it was 61 percent. The 
difference between the 2 years reflects the rising cost of output. At 
the year’s end the proportion of output produced at these higher 
costs Was mounting sharply. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Building-material prices at wholesale rose by an average of 3 
pereent during 1943 and by December were 27 percent above their 
pre-war August 1939 level. In i943, as in previous years, the prin- 

advances were for lumber, as shown in the accompanying 
ulation. There were moderate advances in manufacturers’ prices 
lor paint materials, plumbing and heating, and brick and tile. 
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Percent of change from— 










































December 1942 August 1989 
Po 1943 pene 1943 ; 
Building materials_ ----_---~-_--~--- eo Sar +26. 6 
ict hetenyierccanen’s +1.3 +10. 5 ‘ 
Nn honed akg acid anata danie —.6 +2. 5 a 
SS dial salen inceabaell +8. 0 +59. 8 
Paint and paint materials__......... +3.0 +25. 8 
Plumbing and heating__......--.---- +1.5 +15.8 
I en 0 0 
Other building materials____---.-.--- —0.2 +14. 9 
The price advance during the year for lumber of all types was 
percent. For certain grades of oak and southern pine the rise was 
20 percent or more, for a fir, hard maple, and northern hemlock, 
from 10 to 20 percent. These increases were accompanied by upwan 
adjustments in OPA ceilings in the interest of stimulating production 
as well as covering substantial cost increases. Maxima had originally § ™ 
been fixed in most cases at levels prevailing in the autumn of 194 con 
and early 1942. The rise in operating expenses in the meantime had J 
resulted in a “squeeze.” The first general advance allowed in 143 § Tal 
was in August for northern and southern hardwoods; its purpose pric 
was to cover in particular the rise of 12% cents per hour in wage rate § ad 
approved by the National War Labor Board in July, as well asto § %@d 
cover other cost increases. 3 pe 
The need to stimulate lumber production in 1943 was especially B “ll 
urgent in view of a severe manpower shortage in the industry and the § $70u 
heavy military requirements for gunstocks, truck bodies, ships, war Sk 
factories, and especially boxing and crating. The manpower shortag thou 
was estimated by industry spokesmen at from 50 to 60 thousand § Sum 
workers. Production in the fall of 1943 ran 8 to 9 percent below the § the ! 
receding year. Civilian consumption of lumber in 1943 was cutto § Year: 
half that of 1942. dena: 
Aside from lumber, the only substantial price increases were fora § Mmdus 
few paint materials. Prices of rosin and turpentine, both of whichar 
exempt from OPA control, went up 9 and 18 percent, respectively, 
during the course of the year. Linseed oil, in especially heavy demand ’ 
because of the loss of certain foreign oils, rose 17 percent in prie Pric 
early in the year until it was brought under OPA regulation in May. bod 
There were also increases for butyl acetate and lamp black, and some f = 
declines for white and red lead for which demand slackened laten § % /% 
the year. 
Price changes for other building materials were mino. Brick ani 
tile prices rose slightly more than 1 percent, on the average, as! 
result of several local price changes. The slight decline for cemat 
resulted from a reduction in freight rates, and the advance for plum> 
ing and heating equipment from an upward adjustment in OPA 
ceilings for radiation. 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Markets for chemicals and allied products were generally stableit One 
1943, except for fertilizers. There were virtually no importall the OP. 
changes in quotations for industrial chemicals despite the con fidds in 
severe shortage of certain commodities, such as ethy] alcohol and to- and fuel 





uene, essential to the war effort. Prices of drugs and pharmacetlr 
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cals and fats and oils were also generally stable. There were moderate 
increases for fertilizers. As shown in the following statement, the 
average rise in manufacturers’ or importers’ prices, all chemicals and 
allied products combined, in 1943, was slightly less than 1 percent. 
Percent of change from— 
December 1942 August 1989 
Susie 1943 pe 1943 


Chemicals and allied products . +35. 2 
Chemicals wy +149 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals _. +114. 3 
Fertilizer materials : +24 1 
ee ee +- 4, +18.3 
Oils and fats ; +151. 2 


The increases since 1939 for most of these products occurred pri- 
marily in 1941. In the latter part of that year and in early 1942 OPA 
control was extended to cover all the commodities in this group. 

The 1943 increases in fertilizers were due to higher labor and mate- 
rial costs, and consequent upward adjustments in OPA maximum 
prices. There were increases for phosphate rock, superphosphate, 
and a few nitrogenous materials, including ground bones and cotton- 
seed meal, amounting in all to an average advance of slightly less than 
3 percent. Upward adjustments by the OPA were also ordered in 
ceiling prices for mixed fertilizers, raising the average price for this 
group by over 4 percent. 

Shortages for many industrial chemicals persisted in 1943, even 
though chemical production rose more than 170 percent from the 
summer of 1939 to December 1942 and an additional 24 percent ini 
the first 10 months of 1943. There were price changes during the 
year for nicotine sulfate, stearic acid, copper sulfate, oleic acid, phenol, 
denatured alcohol, and phthalic anhydride, but the average change for 
industrial chemicals as a group was a rise of only 0.2 percent. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Prices of petroleum products increased by 4.6 percent during the 
year at the wholesale level. In December 1943 they were 23 percent 
above the level prevailing before the outbreak of war in the summer 
of 1939. Changes in producers’ prices were as follows: 


Percent of increase from— 
December 1942 August 1939 
to to 
December 1943 December 1943' 
Petroleum products__-_-__- ----. +46 +22. 8 


7a On... .. Pe Filer , 2 +35. 5 
Gasoline ___ = eae : _ +6. +11.8 
SE oy 4h ¥ ; +52. 9 
| 7 ae a E +24. 7 


One of the most important advances in 1943 was an increase 
ing up to 25 cents per barrel for California crude oil, allowed by 

the OPA specifically to encourage the development of new wells and 
fields in that area. The substantial advances for gasoline, kerosene, 
md fuel oil were primarily due to the fact that many quotations at 
the end of 1942 were below ceiling levels and have since increased. 
Afew minor adjustments were made in OPA maximum prices—for 


569186—44—__-3 
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example, for kerosene in the East—to cover the higher costs of pp. 
duction and transportation, or to restore normal price differentials 
However, some of the additional costs of transportation, resultip 
from the shipping scarcity, were absorbed during the year by Govem. 
ment subsidies. 

At the end of the year requests by the industry for a general price 
advance were still under consideration by Government officials, The 
principal argument of the industry was the need for encourag; 
marginal output and new exploration. In the winter of 1943 sy 
plies were still extremely limited and there was little likelihood of 
any relaxation in the rationing restrictions established for all petroleum 
products. In the winter of 1943, according to the Petroleum Ad 
ministrator’s Office, requirements of the armed forces amounted to 
about 30 percent of the total production of gasoline and heavy fu 
oil, and more than 25 percent of total output of light fuel ol and 
kerosene. ‘Total consumption in late 1943 was about 11 percent above 
the preceding year, whereas production had increased by only 7 
percent. 














PAPER AND PULP 












Primarily because of increases for boxboard and newsprint paper, 
average prices of paper and pulp rose 7 percent in 1943 to a level 32 
percent above August 1939. Manufacturers’ prices for most other 
commodities in this group were stable or changed moderately, as in- 
dicated in the following tabulation. 








Percent of increase from— 
December 1942 August 1939 


to to 
December 1948 December 1943 






Paper and pulp_----- 



















Boxboard___._.---- oe oe ..- +148 ‘ 
RE ae +16. 1 +16. 1 
Paper-mill products, except news- 

SN bceciaseivisisikuentamisbiandihh titeid-w doen breton +5. 3 +36. 7 
Woodpulp, mechanical - ----_-----_- 0 + 64. 9 








The sharp advance in boxboard prices—averaging nearly 17 percent 
during the year—was basically due to the shortage of pulp and the 
great civilian and military demand for shipping containers. Re 
flecting especially the scarcity of skilled woodsmen, woodpulp output 
in the fall of 1943 was 6 percent below the same season of the pr- 
vious year and stocks had declined by more than 50 percent. Prices 
of waste paper, used interchangeably with pulp as a raw material for 
many types of boxboard, rose more than 100 percent from the low 
levels of December 1942. Boxboard prices had also been substan- 
tially below their ceilings at the beginning of 1943, but before the 
year’s end the OPA was required to fix maximum prices for certaiD 
grades at higher levels. 

The increase for newsprint during the year was the first change 
since January 1938 and reflected the higher labor and material costs 
which had accumulated in the intervening years. The OPA od 
mitted two advances in ceiling prices in March and September, 
raising the “port’’ price of newsprint fram $50 to $58 per ton. 





























Factors Determining Post-War Job Transfers and 
Unemployment’ 


THE background against which all estimates of demobilization period 
iob transfers and unemployment should be developed is the record 
of changes in labor force, employment, and unemployment since before 
the war and the further changes in these totals that are expected to 
take place between now and the war peak. This background is pre- 
sented in table 1, which shows in terms of main components—armed 
forces, industry groups, and the unemployed—how the labor force was 
distributed in July 1930 and July 1940, how the pattern changed each 
year thereafter down to July 1943 and, finally, the estimated pattern 
at the peak of the war effort. For purposes of the present analysis it has 
been assumed that the war effort will reach its peak in July 1944. This 
assumes victory over Germany during the summer or autumn of 1944, 
but implies no definite assumption with respect to the date of victory 
over Japan and the end of the war as a whole. Should the defeat of 
Germany occur before July 1944, downward revisions of some of the 
figures in the final column of the table will be necessary to make them 
correspond to actual peak totals. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Distribution of the United States Labor Force, 1930-44 
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' Estimates of peak war requirements prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the War 
Manpower Commission. 

11930 from National Industrial Conference Board; 1940-43 from Bureau of the Census. 

+1930 from Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1940-43 from joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the War Manpower Commission. 

‘1930 from Bureau of Agricultural Economies (average of estimates for July 1 and August 1); 1940-43 
fom Bureau of the Census. 

*1930 from Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1940-43 from Bureau of the Census. 

‘Nonagricultural employees and components exclude proprietors, self-employed, and domestic servants; 
'0from Bureav of Labor Statistics unrevised series; 1940-43 from Bureau of Labor Statistics revised series. 

ence hctween estimates of total nonagricultural employment and estimates of nonagricultural 

employees. Includes proprietors, self-employed, and domestic servants, but is not an accurate measure 
of this group. 7 Not available. 

etn, 


"Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Subcommittee on War Contract Termination 
ofthe Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 269 
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The volume of job transfers that will be necessary as the result of 
termination of the war, and the amount of unemployment that wij 
develop in this connection, will depend essentially on four factors: 
(1) Demobilization of the armed forces, (2) demobilization of war jp. 
dustry, (3) withdrawals from the labor force, and (4) reconversion and 
expansion of civilian production. 

The number of new job applications will depend on the first three of 
the four indicated factors, plus intra-industry turnover. 

The amount of unemployment at any given date after the wa 
peak will depend on both the amount and the timing of the change 
under the four indicated headings. 


Extent of Forces to be Demobilized 
DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The number of persons in the United States armed forces in July 
1940, was half a million. It has been announced that at their peak 
the armed forces will total 11.3 million. If this figure is reached, and 
if the post-war armed force is no larger than the 1940 force, well over 
nine-tenths of the men in uniform at war peak will be mustered out— 
some of them, it may be, before Japan is defeated—and will then be 
either looking for work or going back to school. However, it is 
likely that a larger armed force than this country had in the pre-war 
period will be maintained for purposes of post-war defense, in which 
case the volume of military demobilization will be reduced accordingly. 
For example, if the post-war armed force in all branches of the serviee 
for purposes of policing, etc., numbers 2.5 million, somewhat under 
four-fifths of the peak force will be demobilized. 


TasBLeE 2.—State Origins of Armed Forces at War Peal: ' 


[Estimated total for July 1944 distributed on same basis as total number of men furnished to armedfomes 
to September 15, 1943] 





| Number of | Percentage || | Number of | Percentage 
States men (in distribu- States } men (in | distribu. 
thousands) tion thousands); _ tion 





United States ‘ 100.0 | Montana-.---. 
= = Nebraska. -. 
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New Mexico...-. 
New York ite 
North Carolina... _......-. 
North Dakota._.........- 
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| eee 
Oregon... hicnadeuens 
Pennsylvania. _._- -- 
| Rhode Island_...._.....--. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 
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1 Data furnished by Selective Service System, based on local board inventory. 
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Table 2 shows the estimated State origins of the armed forces 
at war peak, and thus provides a basis for calculating the approximate 
impact of military demobilization on the labor force in each State 
under any given assumption regarding the size of the armed forces to 
be retained in the post-war period. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF WAR INDUSTRY 


Workers will be laid off in three situations: (1) Many munitions 
manufacturing plants will close down. (2) This will adversely affect 
employment in underlying industries supplying raw materials, trans 
portation, etc., until civilian production picks up. (3) In some com- 
munities that have been dependent on munitions production there 
will be lay-offs in stores, restaurants, and service industries. Beyond 
this inevitable curtailment, it must be noted that high wages derived 
from war production have helped to support the production of goods 
and services for civilian use, and that the prospect of a relatively high 
level of national income is essential to the maintenance of this em- 


ployment. : ’ , 

the amount of manufacturing employment resulting from the muni- 
tions program may be estimated in two ways. At the peak of the war 
efort some 5 to 6 million workers will be engaged in the final stages 
of producing combat matériel (including in this category ordnance, 
ammunition, aircraft and aircraft parts, and navaland merchant ships). 
This does not count the workers producing raw and semifinished ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies that now go into munitions but also 
have peacetime uses. Alternatively it may be noted that, in 1940, 
just over 4 million persons were employed in the metal, chemical, and 
rubber manufacturing industries. At that time the end product of 
their labors had peacetime uses. At the peak of the war effort the 
number will be about 10.3 million; and whether or not they are 
engaged in making essentially the same product as in peacetime, it 
flows finally into combat matériel. The difference of about 6 million 
indicates the net number of workers who would be displaced if 
munitions orders were wiped out and industry reverted to 1940 
civilian volumes in these fields. 

Most of the 5 or 6 million engaged in the final processing of combat 
matériel will have to find work on other items. To a limited extent 
they may be kept on jobs after hostilities cease, in order to complete 
work on orders for goods that have a peacetime use, as for example 
Victory ships to replace slow Liberty vessels and the trucks and other 
equipment needed for rehabilitation of destroyed areas abroad. It 
may also be necessary to employ up to a million people in the metal, 
chemical, and rubber industries (including about half this number in 
the final fabrication of munitions) to maintain an armed force of 2.5 
nillion with modern equipment. 

In the first instance, however, cancelation of war contracts will 
fect not only those directly engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
but the larger number engaged in producing raw materials, etc. How 
many of them will be laid off will depend upon how quickly producers 
ifcivilian items are able to place orders. In this sense, therefore, the 
extent of demobilization depends upon the rate of reconversion. In 
mmmum terms, lay-offs on war contracts will involve some 5 million 
Workers; the maximum, having regard to the substitution of civilian 
‘ontracts for war orders, should be substantially less than 10 million. 
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It should be noted that the above figures refer to the curtailment of 
the munitions segment of manufacturing proper. Obviously the war 
has also brought about an expansion in some of the other components 
of nonagricultural employment, notably in Government and to g 
lesser extent in transportation and public utilities. Government, for 
example, has added some 2 million employees to its civilian pay rolls 
since 1940 as the result of the demands placed on navy yards and 
Government manufacturing arsenals, other branches of the War and 
Navy Departments, and other war agencies of the Federal Govern. 
ment; the basis for much of this employment, too, may be expected 
to disappear when the war ends. 


Size of the Post-War Labor Force 


In the United States the labor force grows from year to year in | 


response to the growth of population of working age. Thus, from 
1930 to 1940 the labor force increased by a little more than 7 million, 
Had there been no change in trends we would have expected to find 
59.1 million either at work or looking for work in July 1943 and 598 
million in July 1944. Actually there were 64.8 million in the labor 
force in July 1943 and there will be need for 66.3 million in July 1944. 


SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL WARTIME LABOR 


How many workers are likely to withdraw from the labor force? 
The number will obviously influence the amount of unemployment. 

Before this question can be answered it is necessary to ask whence 
these extra workers have come. This can be most easily described 
not with July data, when schools are usually closed, but with figures 
for October 1943. At that time there were 5.8 million extra people 
in the armed forces or the labor force. They came from the groups 
shown in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Sources of Recruitment of Additional Wartime Labor, by Age, Group, and Se 





Number Gn choaeieay 
of— 














Source of added workers Age group are : 

| Males Females 
All sources ‘ Ee 5 mae ’ 3, 224 pe] 
Schools primarily - - - 14-19 years 1,611 | i] 
Colleges primarily. ...........- aces oleae 20-24 years “ea 497 | 4 
r : 200, 25-34 years eseucul nar | 
Nonworkers primarily - . ..........-. . |\35-64 years......--._| 665 { 1 
ES ...-..| 65 years and over.. ---| 451 3 





PROBABILITIES OF LABOR-MARKET WITHDRAWALS, BY AGE GROUPS 


The extra males 25-64 years of age are likely to disappear from the 
labor market whenever it becomes hard to find work or to hold a job 
At these ages almost all men are normally compelled both by economit 
necessity and by custom to have a job or to look for work. Thereare 
some who cannot work. A certain number, however, prefer not @ 
work or are unwilling to expose themselves to the rebuffs of the labor 
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market, and in periods of depression a large proportion of this group 
become convinced that they are unable to work. It is from among 
these that some 665,000 extra males have been recruited. They are 
likely to disappear from the labor market again. 

The extra males and females 65 years of age and over consist both 
of workers who have been called back from retirement and of those 
who have postponed their retirement. With an established system of 
old-age insurance and old-age assistance, a large proportion of these 
workers will normally retire. To the extent that provisions for re- 
tirement are extended or liberalized, their withdrawal from the labor 
market will be hastened. These 574,000 extra workers are not likely 
to remain long in the labor force. 

It is noteworthy that the number of females 20-34 years of age in 
the labor market is little greater than normal. At these ages it is 
almost as usual for unmarried women to work asitisformen. There- 
fore there was not a large number of women without domestic re- 
sponsibilities from among whom recruitment was possible. At these 
ages also married women are most likely to be rearing children. This 
group, more than any other, finds difficulty in taking jobs. The 
members of the group are likely to be among the first to withdraw 
when the patriotic appeal to work ceases, when the possibility of nor- 
mal family living is restored, or when it is no longer so easy to find 
high-wage employment as it is today. 

The problem of withdrawals from the labor force is therefore largely 
confined to two groups: young persons of school and college age and 
women 35-64 years of age. 

Withdrawals of young people-—The larger of these groups consists 
of young people. With respect to them it is wise to think of the 
problem as one of reducing the size of the labor force. This does not 
necessarily require the withdrawal of any of those now working. 
Sooner or later virtually all of them, male and female, would have 
sought work. What has happened is that, voluntarily or otherwise, 
boys 18 years or younger went into the armed forces, some of whom 
would normally not have quit school or college until they were 19, 20, 
or 23. Boys and girls of 16, 17, or younger ages quit school to take 
jobs. Some of them have now passed the age at which they would 
normally have left school and have become a more or less normal part 
of the labor force, but the labor force is continually refreshed by fresh 
recruits who are leaving school prematurely. Within this group are 
28 million who normally would still have been in school but are now 
at work or in the armed forces. Many will prefer in any event to 
keep on working. This may be especially true of girls who normally 
take jobs between school and marriage, and who may see little long- 
tun advantage in going back to school. 

Even if none of these individuals, male or female, chooses to go 
back to school, this segment of the labor force can, however, be reduced 
‘0 approximately normal proportions within 1 or 2 years by inducin 
young people who are in school when hostilities cease, to stay in schoo 
aslong as their brothers and sisters did in 1940, instead of leaving at 
is early an age as is customary today. If this is the only method 
wed to return this segment of the labor force to normal size, it will 
mean that, especially during the critical conversion period, there will 
several million extra workers in the labor market. 
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It will, thus, be important to induce as many withdrawals as possible 
by encouraging the maximum number of these young persons to returm 
to school or college. This effort may be especially successful amo 










































young men in the armed forces, for they were not choosing jobs jp ¥ 
preference to school. Obviously, the extent of withdrawals of yo ds 
persons to complete their general education or to acquire special iD 
training will depend on a number of factors about which positive state. pl 
ments cannot be made at this time. In particular, it will depend og cu 
the effectiveness with which our educational institutions enlist the tr 
interest of young persons who have been through war experiences, on asi 
the steps taken by Government to create educational opportunity for tid 
all young persons through the provision of financial assistance where | 
that is necessary, and on the extent to which all young persons are lm 
now made aware of their probable need of further formal education, ful 
If young persons could be induced to regard this as a period whe aft 
their services are more needed, and when many of them have a bette ous 
opportunity to make large earnings, than will be the case 2 year fins 
hence—in other words to view the war and transitional period as ap rea: 
abnormal timing of education and practical experience—it might help ach 
to stimulate their return to school. Perhaps this campaign needs to pla 
be directed, above all, to the half million or more children of 14 and Ger 
15 who have taken jobs and may be permanently handicapped if they tion 
do not get more formal training. tan 
Withdrawals of women.—Although the pressure in the labor market mal 
of large numbers of young persons who would normally have co- enip 
tinued in school will swell the number of job seekers in the transitional lt 
period, the extra number of women 35 years of age and over who ar tion 
now working will contribute somewhat to a permanent increase in limit 
the labor force. This group, now numbering a million and a half, and affec 
which may number 2 million by the peak of the war effort, is com- polic 
posed about equally of women under and over 45. It may be noted of in 
that of the present unusual supply of a million and a half, at least ment 
half a million are engaged in farm work and will probably leave the prob: 
labor market as soon as the farms can be operated without ther his 
services as agricultural workers. Furthermore, there is some evidence 19 
that an especially large proportion of extra female workers 35 to 4 prod 
years of age are farm workers. Between April and October 1943 (the the 1 
only dates for which data are available) almost all of the increased millic 
employment of women in these age groups occurred on farms. This, and li 
if we assume that there are today about a million more women # war ¢ 
years of age or over in nonagricultural employment or oka aivilia 
such work than would normally be the case, it is probable that abou consti 
three-fourths of them are 45 years of age or over and that of this J 200ds 
total comparatively few have children less than 14 years of age. It § ‘™em 
is almost certain that at least a few hundred thousand of these woma The 
will continue in the labor market. It is almost equally certain that during 
this more or less permanent expansion of the labor force will not total later. 
as much as one million.? a 
? No allowance has been made in this discussion for battle casualties. The number of individuals whe the wa 
will be killed or so seriously disabled as to prevent their working cannot be estimated. mt — | 
would affect the population distribution by age and sex, and the number of male workers. They Wwar-co 
also result in relatively large numbers of single women and widows of young ages. Such women ae the ad 
work, whereas married women normally do not work. Thus, the effect of heavy battle casualties 
to reduce the number of male workers and increase the number of female earners. The net reduction @ able to 






the labor force would be much smaller than the number cf battle casualties. 
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Reconversion and Expansion of Civilian Production 


The rate at which reconversion and expansion of civilian production 
will proceed, as well as the levels that will be reached at any given 
date, can obviously not be predicted with assurance. Reconversion 
in the broad sense not only involves the retooling of plants, which 
probably need not require more than 6 months under favorable cir- 
cumstances in any of the main industries affected and in most indus- 
tries will require much less time than that, but also involves the re- 
assembling of materials and skilled labor, the rescheduling of produc- 
tion, and the rebuilding of distributive organizations. ; 

It can probably be said with assurance that, as far as purely physical 
imitations are concerned, our economy could reconvert and reach 
full-employment levels of peacetime production within 12 to 18 months 
after the end of the war, even assuming that the war ended simultane- 
ously in both theaters without any tapering-off of war production before 

cessation of hostilities. It follows that there is no purely physical 
reason why full employment on a peacetime basis should not be 
achieved in a still shorter period if considerable reconversion takes 
place during the Asiatic phase of the war, following a prior defeat of 
Germany. By way of illustration, a reduction of 50 percent in muni- 
tions production in the Asiatic phase of the war, coupled with a simul- 
taneous demobilization of, say, 3 million from the armed forces, might 
make it physically possible to reach full civilian production and 
employment in less than a year after the defeat of Japan. 

It is clear, however, that the actual rate of reconversion and resump- 
tion of civilian production will be determined not solely by physical 
limitations but also by considerations growing out of and in turn 
affecting the general economic climate or environment, such as the 
policies adopted by the Government and the expectations and actions 
ofindustry. Thus, it is impossible to say that full peacetime employ- 
ment will have been reached as of any specified date. Though it is 
probable that 1940 levels of production will be exceeded in a post-war 

ear such as 1946 or 1947, even this cannot be said to be a certainty. 
It 1940 levels are not exceeded, the larger labor force and increased 
productivity of the post-war period will raise unemployment above 
the 1940 volume, which was 9.3 million in July and averaged 8.1 
million for that year. However, the accumulation of deferred demand 
and liquid savings and the reduction of private indebtedness during the 
war create so strong a presumption in favor of rapid expansion of our 
civilian economy, or at least of large segments of our economy such as 
construction and the industries manufacturing consumer durable 
goods, that it is doubtful that there will be anything like this amount of 
memployment 2 years after the close of hostilities. 

The problem is rather one of how much unemployment there will be 
during the transitional period and of how well demand will be sustained 
later. The first depends in large part upon the policies developed to 
settle the disposal of Government-owned war plants and surplus stocks 
of war goods, including equipment that will have to be moved out of 
the way to make room for other machinery, the speed of settlement of 
war-contract obligations, tax policies directly affecting business, and 

adequacy of capital and credit facilities, including facilities avail- 
to small business units. 
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The immediate rate of reconversion, and even more the lo 
outlook, depends on other factors as well. The spending of wap 
savings to satisfy deferred demands will depend partly upon the 
confidence which workers feel in the rate of recovery. If they hold 
their savings against the day they may become unemployed, it wil] 
seriously retard recovery. Business plans will also be affected 
because if businessmen anticipate nothing more than a temporary 
boom, they are not likely to engage in as large a capital-investment 
program as would be necessary to meet the needs of a working popu. 
lation of 54 or 55 million people. Furthermore, the rate of capital 
investment is likely to depend on what action may be taken by the 
Federal Government to prevent the development of disruptive priee 
inflation during the transitional period when purchasing power stil] 
remains in excess of goods. If inflation occurs and _ businessmen 
expect a later deflation, they will hesitate to invest in plants or equip- 
ment or to build houses for sale or rent. Again, one cannot forecast 
how well demand can be sustained past the first period of probable 
post-war boom, without some knowledge as to how income is to be 
distributed and what controls are to be invoked by the Federal 
Government to check monopolistic restrictions on production. 


Post-War Employment in Relation to Timing Factors 


The above analysis of reconversion and expansion of civilian 
production indicates some of the timing factors upon which the 
general level of employment as of any given post-war date will 
depend. That level, however, will also depend on the timing of 
military and industrial demobilization and, further, as far as the 
total of all jobs is concerned, on the development of public-works 
programs. After World War I, over 95 percent of our army was 
demobilized in 10 months. This included bringing nearly 2 million 
members of the A. E. F. home from overseas. Military demobiliz- 
tion at the end of the present war wil! no doubt require the trans 
portation of a much larger force back from foreign areas, and some 
of these men will have to be carried much greater distances. How- 
ever, we now have the shipping and air transport facilities to enable 
us to bring home more men in i. time than in 1918-19 if considera 
tions of policy do not dictate a more gradual demobilization. How 
rapidly our overseas force is brought back to the United States and 
how soon our whole armed force is reduced to its normal post-war 
level will therefore depend in large part on policy decisions taken 
after weighing on the one hand the strong desire of the men to be 
demobilized quickly ‘and on the other hand the difficulties that may 
result from mustering men out of service before there are jobs avail 
able for them. 

Industrial demobilization will presumably take place with great 
rapidity after hostilities have ceased, in view of the ample munitions 
stocks on hand and the need te clear the road for peace production. 
Here too, however, the outcome will to some slight extent at least be 
determined by general policy considerations, since the shipbuilding 
program may be cut back over a shorter or a longer period and sine 
Government contracts in a limited number of other fields might b 
gradually tapered off in order to secure additional output for 
purposes as foreign relief and rehabilitation. 
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Finally, the level of unemployment as of any given date will depend 
not only on the interaction of all these elements, but on the timing of 
withdrawals from the labor force as well. Seasonal factors, such as the 
relation of Armistice Day to the beginning of the normal school term, 
will probably have some effect in this connection. A number of persons 
who do not intend to remain in the labor force may delay formal with- 
drawal until they have obtained the unemployment-compensation 
benefits to which they are entitled; consequently, current unemploy- 
ment records may slightly overstate the real unemployment problem in 
the early months of peace. 

With respect to timing, two hypothetical situations need to be 
considered: (1) The simultaneous end of hostilities against Germany 
and Japan; (2) the end of hostilities against Germany 12 months or 
more before the war against Japan is concluded. 

The original analyses of the problem, carried through by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, were made on the assumption that the military 
economic effort would be sustained to the end, either because the 
United States was at war with both belligerents or because it chose to 
maintain maximum pressure against the remaining belligerent. Under 
these conditions it was impossible to visualize any other than a period 
of serious transitional unemployment, reaching maximum intensity 
6 to 9 months after the end of hostilities. The maximum number 
unemployed at any one time might not have been greater than in the 
latter part of 1940, say 7 million, and might have been as much as 12 
million or so. Which was the more probable no one could say without 
knowledge of certain timing factors. It was certain that it was 
technically impossible to reestablish civilian employment as rapidly 
as demobilization would have to take place. The Bureau attempted, 
therefore, not so much to estimate the volume of unemployment as to 
determine the points at which control could be exercised to keep down 
unemployment. 

Today it appears probable that the war against Germany will end 
first and will result in a cut-back of production. This presents an 
entirely different problem from that raised by complete cessation of 
hostilities, for it opens the possibility of reducing war production 
gradually. After hostilities cease entirely, it will not be possible to 
taper off any substantial part of war production. Obstacles to such 
agradual reduction exist even if hostilities are continuing on a large 
sale in som theater, but one can at least explore the possibility of — 


1. Estimating total needed war matériel; 

2. Determining which types of war matériel can be produced in 
advance of need, without undue danger of loss through 
spoilage and obsolescence; 

3. Scheduling total munitions production at something like peak 
volume for the first mouth, tapering rapidly to the necessary 
average monthly production, and finally drawing goods from 
accumulated stores. 


To date we do not have enough information from military authorities 
and the War Production Board to determine what is in fact likely to 
happen, nor is it known whether a production program such as is 
indicated is consistent with the uncertainties that attend the making 
diwar plans. We will never know exactly how long the war is going 
to last, or exactly how much force has to be brought to bear against 
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the enemy. Thus, any tapering scheme would presuppose that the 
industrial machine was left in condition to pick up munitions produ. 
tion almost overnight, in the event that original forecasts underegtj. 
mated Japanese strength. In any event our object should certaj 
be to seek to reduce wartime dislocations to a minimum before the 
end of the war with Japan. 

No estimate at all can be made of the probable volume of unem. 
ployment during the period of a war with Japan alone. 
severe unemployment will be experienced in some centers when war 
contracts are terminated. The problem in this period is likely to hy 
that of getting peopie out of congested war centers and into employ. 
ment in nonwar industries and perhaps in other places, rather thap 
that of large-scale, Nation-wide unemployment. It would probably 
be a mistake to try to avoid local unemployment of the sort forecast, 
because it is precisely during this period that the best opportunity is 
offered of avoiding the development of what will, after the war, become 
stranded areas. We do not know how quickly people will be willing 
to move to places where jobs do exist. 


















*Gross”’ and “Net”? Labor Turnover 









To the extent that these comments throw light on the number of 
persons who will be mustered out of the armed services or dismissed 
from war industry, and who then will not wish to withdraw from the 
labor force but rather will wish to find new employment, they provide 
a basis for calculating the “‘net’’ number of job transfers, or at any 
rate of job applications, that will result from the demobilization 
process. The actual amount of labor turnover, however, will be vary 
much greater than is indicated by calculating “net” contractions and 
expansions in major components of the labor force on a broad national 
basis. Available statistics of past and current rates of labor turnover 
in selected industries provide no real clue to the extent to which inter 
= transfers within a given industry and transfers that cancel out 
etween industries will increase the “‘gross” turnover after the war, 
because the statistical record is incomplete and because the situation 
in the demobilization period will in any case be without precedent. 
But, although precise measurement is impossible, it can be safedy 
assumed that the total or “gross” number of job applications and job 
transfers will be several times as large as the “‘net’”’ turnover, particu 
larly in view of the tremendous local and interstate population move 
ments that can be expected, following those which have occurred i 
response to the demands of war. 
uppose for instance, a private comes out of the Army and gets his 
former job back in an automobile company in Detroit, replacing a 
older civilian without job seniority who moved to Detroit, after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, to work on tank assemblies. The latter goes 
home to Grand Rapids and, after some difficulty, obtains a job with 
a company making furniture—which displaces a woman worker, W 
then applies for a job as a teacher. Shortly afterward, however, the 
civilian decides to leave Grand Rapids and become a salesman fort 
household-equipment company whose head office is in Los | 
Meanwhile an ex-teacher and an ex-salesman may be taking jobs with 
a furniture manufacturer in New York. This is the kind of thing 
that will obviously be happening all over the country. 
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It may therefore be emphasized, in conclusion, that an en 

load will be thrown on the U. S. Employment Service in the pane 
future—a load not adequately measured in terms of expected military 
and industrial contractions, large as the latter magnitudes loom in 
themselves. It is impossible to contemplate this prospect without 
coming to the conclusion that, whatever other policy decisions are 
reached by the Congress with respect to the solution of demobiliza- 
tion problems, the welfare and happiness of the American people will 
be greatly promoted if steps are taken to strengthen the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service before demobilization is upon us. " 








Labor Conditions in Belgium ' 




































0 
Summary ti 
BELGIUM is a highly industrialized country with its production ; 
normally geared to the export trade. Prior to the war there wey er 
very few industries in which less than a third of the total produetigy al 
was exported and, in almost half, the proportion was over 50 percent, m 
The country has one of the densest populations in the world; on gp 
area of 11,775 square miles, or about the size of Maryland, it had jp m 
1937 a population if 8,361,220, nearly 4% times as great as in that th 
State. Without an active industry the country could not have majp. re] 
tained such a dense population, as the lands available for agricultuy col 
are not extensive enough to provide food for the Belgian people. tio 
The gainfully employed population in 1930, the date of the last ( 
census, numbered 3,750,285, or 46.3 percent of the total population, des 
Of this number only 637,604 were engaged in forestry, agriculture, and em 
fishing, as compared with 1,570,108 in industry, and 221,692 in ming inv 
and quarries. Wage earners numbered 1,810,048, or about 48 percent on. 
of the gainfully employed. are 
Hourly wages of male industrial workers in 1938 ranged in genenl the 
from 5% to 7 francs with only a few specialized trades paying mon Con 
than 7 francs, and unskilled laborers receiving, as a rule, from 4% t dise 
5 francs. As the exchange value of the franc at that time was roughly old- 
equivalent to 3 cents in United States currency, the general pre-war ued 
wage level for male workers was from 15 to 21 cents an hour for most T 
skilled and semiskilled occupations and from 12 to 15 cents for com The 
mon labor. Wages of female workers were generally lower than for J ders, 
male workers. Wages were frozen at the rates paid on May 10, §  thec 
1940, the date of the invasion of the country, by a decree of the Pr 
German occupying authorities in August 1940. In May 1941, mim- § parti 
mum gross rates of pay were fixed for industrial and agricultuml § the 
workers and salaried employees. The minimum hourly rate forma § Gove 
in industrial enterprises was 5 Belgian francs and for women, 3.50 § it wa: 
francs; cash wages of male agricultural workers were 3.80 frances pe J incluc 
hour and for women, 2.70 francs. The minimum monthly rates fo § in-exi 
salaried employees were 1,000 francs for men and 800 franes for § forms 
women. 
The basic 8-hour day and 48-hour week were made effective in 
mines and quarries, industrial establishments, commercial offices, ete, 
in 1921, and for employees in wholesale and retail establishments i Agr 
1935. Regulations issued by the German military command i i 
October 1942 provided for a minimum 8-hour day and a genenl § lowlan 
maximum of 11 hours for men, although longer hours could be author § The p, 
ized. The maximum hours of women were fixed at 10 per day and’ § andry, 
on Saturdays. The 
Trade-unions were organized along political or religious lines, ani § most o 
the close union between political and trade-union elements was o@ § themo 
of the chief characteristics of the trade-union movement. There wis § are als, 
also close association with the mutual-benefit societies and cooperative # greatly 
organizations. Princip; 
——— for mal 
i Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Anice L. Whitney. Were in 
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Official conciliation and arbitration committees were first established 
in 1926. Voluntary committees could also be formed by groups 
of employers and workers in separate industries or groups of indus- 
tries. If conciliation failed, recourse was had to arbitration. A dis- 
tinctive feature of industrial relations in Belgium was the formation 
of joint industrial committees or councils which the Government 
encouraged industry to create. In 1937 there were about 110 national 
and regional councils which had been instituted by either royal or 
ministerial decree. 

The cooperative associations in Belgium, like the trade-union 
movement, were divided along political and religious lines. In 1938 
there were 3,482 associations among the nonagricultural cooperatives, 
representing a large variety of types. Before the outbreak of war the 
consumers’ cooperatives were serving about a fourth of the popula- 
tion and accounted for about 10 percent of the total retail trade. 

Compulsory insurance, under State auspices, against old age and 
death is provided under different systems for wage earners, salaried 
employees, miners, and seamen. Sickness, maternity, tuberculosis, 
invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance is organized 
on a voluntary basis for members of mutual benefit societies, which 
are subsidized by the State. Unemployment insurance, subsidized by 
the State, is also organized on a voluntary basis by the trade-unions. 
Compensation is paid for industrial accidents and listed occupational 
diseases. The Belgian laws providing for workmen’s compensation, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance, and family allowances were contin- 
ued by the German occupying authorities. 

Two languages are spoken in the country—French and Flemish. 
The latter Tanguage is used in the Provinces of East and West Flan- 
ders, Antwerp, and Limburg. French was first the official language of 
the country but in 1898 equality of the two languages was established. 

Prior to the German invasion there were three principal political 
parties—Catholic, Socialist, and Liberal—the minority parties bein 
the Flemish Nationalists and Communists. A Catholic-Libera 
Government under Hubert Pierlot was in power when war broke out; 
it was then decided to form a National Government with the Socialists 
included, Mr. Pierlot remaining as Prime Minister. The Government- 
in-exile, established in London after the invasion of the country, per- 
forms the legislative functions normally belonging to Parliament. 


Economic Resources of the Country 


Agricultural production, which is of much less importance to 
um than industrial production, is carried out mainly in the 
lowlands near the coast. Farms are small but intensively cultivated. 
The principal agricultural products are cereals (wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye), potatoes, and sugar beets. 

The southern and eastern parts of the éountry are hilly and contain 
most of the industrial centers and mining regions. Coal and iron are 
the most important mineral products but zinc, lead, and copper mines 
are also worked in the Ardennes. Formerly the production of coal 
greatly exceeded the country’s needs and part of it was exported, 
principally to France. The production of industrial coal, particularly 
lor making coke, was deficient, however, and important quantities 
were imported from Germany and England. Before the war coal 
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output amounted to about 2.5 million tons a month. After a drastic F 
reduction in May and June 1940 (i. e., at the time of the German ip. Ww 
vasion), production began to rise again and by January 1941 had T 
attained the level of 2.4 million tons. The publication of statistieg iD 
has since been discontinued, but unofficial reports in 1942 give the fel 
monthly production as about 2 million tons. ab 
Employment Conditions te 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT ‘sy 
Belgium has never published figures showing changes in employ. ( 
ment, as has been the practice in most of the industrial countries, 
However, the periodic reports on unemployment reflect the trend of = 
employment opportunities. The industrial expansion following the Tota 
first World War, which was accompanied with improvements in i 
industrial equipment, resulted in greatly increased industrial activity he 
which continued up to the beginning of the depression in 1929. N 
As the depression deepened, various means were employed to keep fat 
as many workers on the job as possible. Overtime was reduced toa - 
minimum and hours were cut in many establishments, either by Wag 
shortening the working day or by reducing the number of days worked. F 
Night work was abolished in some cases and the two-shift system was = 
given up in some industrial areas. By March 1935, the intensification Fe 
in the slump in production was accompanied by a financial crisis —_— 
which brought about a change of Government. ‘Ine 
The new Government took various steps to improve the economic p58 
situation, among which were a devaluation of the franc to 72 percsnt 
of its gold parity, measures for price control, and the institution ofa 
public-works program. As a result of these and other measures busi- U1 
ness conditions and, consequently, employment conditions improved. not T 
In the latter part of 1937, however, there was again a general decline This 
in industrial activity, brought about partly by the unsettled world abl 
conditions and partly by the competition from the growing industrial . 
ization of countries which formerly were mainly agricultural. Thus, wth, 
the short-term period of industrial revival was terminated in spite of oon 
the stimulus of world-wide rearmament. Thus 
After the occupation of the country, employment fluctuated as4 j 1 
result of various measures taken by the Germans to adapt the Belgian pe 
economy to the needs of the German war machine. + a 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE LABOR FORCE be 
The latest data regarding the industrial distribution of the popule funds 
tion are contained in the 1930 General Census. Of the total popule autho: 
tion of 8,092,004 in that year, 3,750,285 or 46.3 percent were gainfully worke: 
occupied. Forestry, agriculture, and fishing accounted for 637,604 no 
persons, mines and quarries for 221,692, and industry for 1,570,108, § very 
the last figure representing 42 percent of the gainfully occupied. ordina 
Belgium normally imports a large proportion of the raw ma Dur 
used in manufactures and as a result much of the industrial work co —. 
ei 





sists of turning the raw materials into finished products, thus requiring 
a relatively higher proportion of skilled workers than in counties 
where production of raw materials forms a larger part of the total. 
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For example, only 65,935 persons were engaged on crude metals, 
whereas 277,970 were employed in the manufacture of metal products. 
Textiles and clothing together accounted for 426,920 workers. In all 
industries except textiles, male workers were greatly in excess of 
females. In the clothing industries females outnumbered males 
about three to one. 


Taste 1.—Gainfully Occupied Population of Belgium, by Occupational Groups, Sex, 
and Industrial Status, 1930 





} 
, Commerce, 
Agricul- | eo . 
tare. | Bfines and | tol ee banking, Transport 
forestry quarries | 9 ustry | insurance and com- 
fishing’ | | | (including | munication 
. | hotels) 


Class and sex of workers Total 





loyed 1 3,750,285 | 637, 604 221,692 | 1, 570, 108 | 
. -| 1 2. 757,955 | 497, 07: 215,299 | 1,210,590 | 315, 299 
| =oeRApeeRee 992, 3: , 532 | 6,393 | 359,518 | 228, 458 





anagers or employers: | | 
— 1,284} 161,841] 159,816 
20| 33,998 | 109, 331 


| 
8,128} 65,000} 94, 558 
497 | 20,056 | 41, 791 
205, 756 953,271 | 42,217 
5,859 | 292,701} 11, 635 





131 | 30, 478 | 18, 713 
184, 871 13, 389 | 17 | 12, 763 | 


65, 701 





' Includes 275,403 males and 245,616 females in public administration, liberal professions, domestic and 
personal services, and insufficiently described occupations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment figures published by the Belgian Government do 
not reflect the full volume of unemployment, as the figures cover only 
insured members of the voluntary unemployment-insurance funds. 
This insurance system is built around the trade-unions, and it is prob- 
able that unemployment was relatively greater among the unorganized 
workers. Statistics showing days of unemployment as a percentage 
of the total possible working days of insured members indicate a serious 
wuemployment situation during the whole decade preceding the war. 
Thus in 1932 the percentage of unemployed days was 23.5, and even 
during the period of partial recovery in 1937 was still 13.1. There- 
alter, the percentage of unemployment rose, and in September 1939, 
when the war in Europe began, was 21.0. 

Various steps were taken by the Government to deal with the 
uemployment situation. In 1934, the use of national emergency 
funds by the Minister of Labor and Social Welfare for grants to local 
withorities and public bodies for the employment of unemployed 
workers on relief work and for their retraining was authorized. An 
Economic Recovery Office was established in 1935 to coordinate re- 
covery Measures, and public works were provided for in both the 
oninary and extraordinary budgets of 1936. 

During 1936, it became increasingly apparent that the absorption 
of the unemployed was not solely a question of industrial recovery. 
Some industries—coal and textiles, for example—reported an actual 
shortage of help at the year end, but a good many persons remained 
m relief rolls who were credited to those industries yet could not be 

569186—44-___4 
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employed on account of age or loss of skill. Intellectual workers alg 
appeared to be experiencing a more or less permanently narrowed 
field as a result of economies introduced during the depression. Jy 
the light of these factors, therefore, there was a continued emphasis 
on public works, on which expenditures continued in excess of 9 
billion francs yearly. 

During the first weeks following mobilization there was a serioys 
increase in unemployment, but by the middle of October 1939 the 
number of unemployed was only 16 percent above the premobilizg. 
tion figure. However, an Interdepartmental Committee was estab. 
lished by the Minister of Public Works and Re-employment in that 
month, to coordinate public works. 

Immediately after the invasion of the country the number of yw. 
employed was estimated at about 600,000, but in the following months 
unemployment was reduced as a result of partial economic recovery 


and the increasing transfer to Germany of the unemployed. The 


decline in unemployment, however, varied widely according to 
industry. In some industries, such as coal mining, the subordination 
of the Belgian economy to that of Germany stimulated production 
and by the beginning of 1941 led to a shortage of labor which was 
aggravated by the departure of some of the foreign workers who had 
been employed in German mines before the war. In other industries, 
such as textiles, unemployment became chronic, owing chiefly to the 
shortage of raw materials. The number of unemployed rose from 
151,112 in April 1940 to nearly 245,000 in January 1941, but by 
April of that year had again declined to about 151,000. The greatest 
improvement in employment was in coal mining and the iron and 
steel industries. 

The German authority of occupation at first attempted to persuade 
unemployed workers to register voluntarily for work in Germany; 
but when this attempt was unsuccessful compulsion was exerted, 
first by taking away the relief cards of the workers and later (Mardh 
and October 1942) by orders providing that labor service was com- 
pulsory for Belgian workers throughout the territory of the Reith. 
The order applied to men between the ages of 18 and 50 years and 
unmarried women between 21 and 35 years of age. 

The employment of Jews in any public office in a professional 
capacity, as teachers, or in newspaper or broadcasting enterprises was 
prohibited in December 1940, and in May 1942 working conditions for 
these workers were placed on the same footing as those in force ip 
Germany. Jewish workers could receive pay only for work per 
formed, and all bonuses, sick pay, or other extra compensation Wis 
denied them; they were to be employed only in groups, and if em 
ployed away from home were to be housed in separate quarters. 

By an order of June 1941, general supervision of industry was 
placed in the hands of a General Labor Regulation Officer who had 
power to regulate conditions of employment other than wages and 
salaries. Labor regulation officials had the right of entry into work 
places and could require employers and workers to supply any infor 
mation and submit any documents the officials might require. 

In March 1942 an order issued by the German occupying authority 
reserved to itself the right to order the total or partial closing-downd 
undertakings as a means of creating reserves of manpower to meet 
German needs. 
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After compulsory registration was put into effect, increasing num- 
bers of workers were deported to Germany and in August 1943 it was 
reported that more than 500,000 men and women had been deported. 
Direct methods for obtaining this labor have at times included requi- 
sitioning a certain percentage of the labor force of certain factories or 
towns, designation of particular workers for a labor draft, round-ups of 
workers in public places and streets, and forced deportation. In 
some cases an entire plant was closed down and its working force as 
well as its machinery was shipped to Germany. 


' EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Employment offices were first established in Belgium by the national 
relief committee immediately following the Armistice in 1918. The 
offices were placed by a 1924 order under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labor, who was given authority to fix the conditions under 
which approval was granted to offices organized through private 
initiative or by public authorities. One or more joint supervisory 
committees, composed of an equal number of representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, controlled the employment 
activities of the individual offices. These committees were em- 

wered, by agreement, to fix for each industry the rate of wages 

Jow which the office would not consent to place workers. 

In 1934 the employment exchanges were reorganized and employment 
and unemployment offices were provided for, the expenses of which were 
defrayed by the State. The law provided that at least one and not more 
than three offices should be opened in each Province. When the 
National Employment and Unemployment Office attached to the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare was established in 1935 it was 
given general charge of the organization and management of the 
employment exchanges and unemployment services, as well as super- 
vision of the private employment exchanges. Free employment- 
exchange services for all persons, whether or not they were members 
of an unemployment society, were provided for by an order of May 
1936. The order did not abolish private exchanges but provided that 
in order to receive approval they must satisfy certain conditions and 
must provide for free placement of all workers without distinction. 

Under German occupation the general structure of the Belgian 
employment-exchange system was maintained, but, as in Germany 
itself, the system was converted more and more into a mechanism for 
labor control. The title of the old National Employment Office was 
changed to the National Employment and Supervision Office, but in 
April 1941 its old name was restored. 

The National Employment Office exercises a highly centralized 
control over the hiring and firing of all Belgian workers. An order of 
April 1941 provided that every head of an enterprise who employed, 
even temporarily, 50 or more intellectual or manual workers must 
engage his employees through the National Employment Office. 
Such an employer might specify by name the workers whom he wished 
to engage and the manager of the regional office was required to com- 
ply with his request. It was also required that any changes occurring 
im the siaff of such an establishment, from any cause, should be 
reported to the regional office and notification made of the applicants 
hired and of the reasons for not hiring other applicants. If a worker 
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was dismissed the employer was required to issue to him immediately 
a certificate giving the real reason for his discharge. The provisions 
of this order did not apply to agricultural workers, domestic Servants, 
actors, musicians, or entertainers, but fee-charging employment 
agencies which were already in existence and were authorized to cop. 
tinue operations could continue to serve such persons. 

Another order issued in April 1941 provided that employers cust. 
marily employing more than 5 persons were bound to supply the 
National Employment Office, when requested, with all information 
regarding the composition of their staff and the work of their estab. 
lishments. Such employers might be required to dismiss single work. 
ers or childless widowers or divorced persons and to replace them with 
married or other persons who had child dependents and the same 
occupational classifications. Workers dismissed for this reason were 


not entitled to the notice, or the compensation in lieu of notice, pr. 


vided for by the legislation concerning employment contracts. 
During 1940 and 1941 the German employment exchanges opened 
ofuces in Belgium, next to the Belgian employment offices, as recruit- 
ing centers for German industry. The employment offices were 
instructed to refer all applicants for employment to the recruiting 
centers. However, the number of workers who voluntarily accepted 
employment was small and many of those who went to Germany later 
returned to their homes, either with or without authorization. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 


GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


In 1938, hourly wages of male industrial workers ranged, in general, 
from 5% to 7 francs; only a few specialized trades paid more than7 
francs per hour, and unskilled laborers usually received 4% to 5 francs. 
Assuming that the Belgian franc at that time was roughly equivalent 
to 3 cents in United States currency,' the general pre-war wage for 
male workers in Belgium ranged from 15 to 21 cents an hour for most 
skilled and semiskilled occupations and that of common labor from 
12 to 15 cents. Wages for female workers were very generally lower 
than for males. 

Wages did not show any decided variation as between different 
industrial areas. 

TREND OF WAGES 1929-39 


There was a general decline in wages starting with the depression 
which began in 1929 and reaching its culmination in 1935. Real wages 
did not decline accordingly, however, as there was also a decline in the 
cost of living, the cost-of-living index number in 1935 having dropped 
to 80 (1929=100). The index number of real wages in that year 
according to the figures presented in the 1942 International Jaber 


! This is necessarily an extremely crude, rough estimate, because of the lack of significance i 
foreign exchange rates as measures of domestic purchasing power after the general abandonment of the 
standard in the early thirties. 

The par value of the Belgian franc (i. e., its value in United States currency) prior to and during the firs 
World War was 19.3 cents. In 1926, the franc (which had fallen to an exchange value of 2.72 cents) wa 
stabilized, the paper money was relinked to gold, and a new currency unit—the belga, equivalent to 5 frane- 
was introduced. The france remained the basis of the monetary system, however, and is the medium d 
exchange in all domestic business, the belga being used only in foreign exchange transactions. In 
1936, the franc was fixed at 72 percent of the gold parity. The average exchange value of the belga in United 
States currency in 1936 was 16.92 cents, or 3.38 cents for thefranc. For the portion of 1940 for which quotations 
are available, the exchange value of the belga was 16.88 cents, and of the franc, 3.38 cents. 
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Office Yearbook of Statistics was 102, so that in spite of the fall in 
money wages, real wages were still above the 1929 level. After 1935, 
wages began to increase and in 1939 the index numbers of money wages 
and real wages were 104 and 112, respectively. is 

Index numbers of money wages, real wages, and cost of living from 
1929 to 1939 are shown in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Index Numbers of Money —— o of Living, and Real Wages in Belgium, 





Index numbers 





Money | Cost of 
wages living 


| 





100 
106 
99 
91 
88 
$4 
81 
88 
97 
103 
104 











The average wages paid in the metal, textile, and clothing industries 
and in coal mining in 1938 are shown in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Wages in Specified Occupations in Belgium, March 1938 





. . Wage rate ; Wage rate 
Industry and occupation per hour || Industry and occupation per hour 





Metal industries Textile industry 


Mechanical construction: Sorters, female. ._-.-. SEE 
Machine-tool operatives: re i Cs 
Boring-machine hands_........| 6.45-7.75 || Combers, female 
Cutting-press operators | 6 4 || Spinners, male 
Metal stampers \ i Carders, male 
Drill operators - ‘ ; || Twisters, female 
Milling-machine men -.--.----. \ 7. Warpers, male 
RET q 7. Weavers, male 
Planing-machine men... 7 . 25-7. 4! Finishers, male 
7 . Finishers, female_ gahbiutionin 
Hand workers: || Weavers, cotton, male -_.__.__. 
Fitters, mechanics. __.......-.- q A || Weavers, wool, male--_-...._-- 
Laborers ___. .. , q | Dyers, male 
Blacksmiths _ _- as T 90 | 
Tool and die makers _- iiceienl 4 } Clothing industries 





Machine sewers, female 

| Ladies’ tailors, male... .._-..-- 
Men’s tailors, male 
Dressmakers, female - - .-- 


Coal mining 


Workers at the face___.............--- 
Underground workers._.............. 
| Surface workers-_---_--- : 
| Underground and surface workers-___ 


Are welders ___ MEAS 
Sheet-iron workers and wire drawers 
Tube-mill workers._...........___-| 





' Per week. 
* Per day. 
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WAGES AFTER GERMAN OCCUPATION 


Living costs rose rather sharply after the invasion and occupatign 
of the country by the Germans. The index for the first 9 months of 
1940 (first half of 1939=100) was 110 and in May 1941, 173. Money 
wages did not increase and, as a result, real wages declined sharply, 
The index for 1940 was 95 and for June 1941, 68. , 

Wages were frozen at the rates paid on May 10, 1940, the date of 
the invasion of the country. In the case of diamond workers, ney 
rates were established by a joint decree issued by the Commissioner 
of Prices and Wages and the Secretary General of the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare in the latter part of January 1941. "The 
decree provided that the wage schedule fixed for diamond worker 
in November 1937, plus a 15-percent increase, should apply as mini. 
mum wages to all persons employed in the industry, except appren- 
tices. Workmen paid by the day, performing operations not men. 
tioned in the schedule, were to receive wages corresponding to thoge 
paid on May 10, 1940, plus 15 percent. The minimum remuneration 
for 40 hours of work was fixed at 280 francs, or a proportionate amount 
for less than 40 hours. 

The wages paid to Belgian workers in Germany ranged from 0,65 
to 1.00 mark per hour, depending on the type of work, for single men. 
Married men received separation allowances of 1.50 marks a day, 
Housing and maintenance allowances of 17.50 to 18 marks a week were 
paid. Deductions for welfare organizations, insurance, and war 
savings ranged from 17% to 24 percent of the gross wages per week. 
Such deductions were not specified in the contract. 


FACTORS AFFECTING WAGES 


Family allowances.—Family allowances were paid as early as 1915 
in the Belgian coal-mining industry, and later various family allow. 
ance funds were created in private industry. It was not until 192 
that legislation was enacted making compulsory the payment of 
family allowances for both wage-earning and salaried employees m 
State enterprises and establishing a Family Allowance Board in th 
Ministry of Industry, Labor and Social Welfare. _A general com- 
pulsory system for private industry was created in August 1930 
which required all employers to become members of an approved 
equalization fund. The law was modified and extended by sub 
sequent legislation. 

Contributions by employers were based on the total number of 
employees, without regard to the number of children. in the families 
of the workers. In April 1938, the daily rates of contribution wer 
1.10 franes for each man and 0.60 france for each woman employed. 

Allowances were paid for children up to the age of 18 years, unles 
employed, and indefinitely for children who were physically a 
mentally defective. The allowances increased with each child up 
the fifth, ranging from 0.80 france per day for the first child to 4% 
francs for the fifth and each subsequent child. Two years after the 
German invasion it was reported that family allowances were § 
being paid. ; 

Vacations with pay.—A law of July 1936 established paid vacations 
for workers in mines and quarries, industry, commerce, public services, 
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ete., and in 1938 the act was extended to agriculture, horticulture, and 
forestry. The 1936 law applied to establishments employing at least 
10 persons but the coverage was later extended to those employing 
5 persons or more and in 1938 to all establishments without regard to 
the number of employees. 

Workers were entitled, after 1 year’s service with the same employer, 
to at least 6 days’ vacation with pay; for young persons under the age 
of 18 on the date on which the right to a holiday was acquired the 
vacation period was doubled. A stamp system introduced in 1938 
annulled the service requirements and substituted a vacation period 
based on the amount contributed. The contribution by the employer 
amounted to 2 percent of wages and was paid into a national fund. 
Employees received their regular remuneration for the vacation 


Social-insurance benefits ——Under State auspices, compulsory insur- 
ance against old age and death is provided under different systems for 
wage earners, salaried employees, miners, and seamen. Sickness, 
maternity, tuberculosis, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance is organized on a voluntary basis for members of mutual 
benefit societies, which are subsidized by the State. Unemployment 
insurance subsidized by the State is also organized on a voluntary 
basis by the trade-unions. Contributions and benefits vary in the 
diferent systems. The Belgian laws providing for workmen’s 
compensation, old-age and survivors’ insurance, and family allow- 
ances were continued by the German occupation authorities. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


A basic 8-hour day and 48-hour week was established by a law 
passed in 1921, covering mines and quarries, industrial and commercial 
establishments, public works, public utilities, building and construc- 
tion, shipbuilding and repair, and transportation and warehousing. 
Hours in excess of these limits could be worked under collective agree- 
ments, but overtime was to be paid for at not less than 1% times the 
normal rates. It was provided that the reduction in hours resulting 
from the act might not involve a reduction in wages. The act was 
extended to staff members, other than office employees, of establish- 
ments engaged in wholesale and retail trade in 1935. In continuous 
srocesses longer hours (not to exceed 56 hours a week) were permitted, 
but it was provided that compensatory holidays should be given. 

A 5-day, 40-hour week was provided for in the diamond industry 


j in 1936, and a 40-hour week was also established in industries or 


branches of industries in which work was carried on under dangerous, 
whealthful, or offensive conditions. 

For coal mines and metal mines a 7%-day and 45-hour week was 
wstablished in 1937, but in February 1940, as a result of the war emer- 
gency, hours were increased to 8 per day and 48 per week, including 
travel time. At the same time, wages were increased by 1.5 percent, 
tomake up for the half hour added to the daily hours of work. 


WAGE AND HOUR REGULATION 


Wages—Minimum wages for home work were regulated under a 
lw passed in Belgium in 1934, but aside from this there was no wage 
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legislation except a general law passed in 1887 specifying the plage d 
and time at which wages should be paid. For workers gene h 
minimum wages were established, usually, through collective agree. ¥ 
ments. 

In August 1940 the German authority of occupation issued an orde al 
prescribing a number of measures designed (largely from the Germay re 
viewpoint) to secure stability of wages and salaries “‘in the interest fi 
of the national economy.” These measures were modeled in the m: 
main on those previously adopted in Germany. The wage-freeg; M 
order issued in May 1940 applied to home work and all customary als 
bonuses and allowances, and fixed the rates in new establishments and esi 
offices created or transformed after the coming into force of the order, or 
at the rates actually paid in similar enterprises. att 

On the grounds that the economic policy of the country and the ite 
regulation of relations between employers and employees called for wo 
continuous official control of prices and wages, and that the necessary ced 
equilibrium could not be established without a special service for ths 
purpose, a Prices and Wages Commissariat, subordinate to the Min 
istry of Labor and Social Welfare, was established in August 1940, 

Minimum gross rates of pay were fixed by the Commissariat, in I 
conjunction with four other ministries, for workers engaged undera § !% 
contract of employment, excluding domestic servants and publie ad | 4 
ministrative staff. The minimum rates were fixed for industrial and § 
agricultural workers and salaried employees as follows: Industral § ™ 
workers, 5 Belgian francs an hour for adult men, 3.50 francs for adult 42 
women; agricultural workers, cash wages of 3.80 francs per hour ior § ™% 
men and 2.70 francs for women; and salaried employees, 1,000 frane T 
per month for men and 800 francs for women. In calculating th § &% 
minimum rates, account was to be taken of any payments in kind @ Uni 
under the contract. Following a strike of 100,000 workers in the the | 
Province of Liége in 1941, the gross earnings of all workers and sa- § “PP! 
aried employees were increased by 8 percent in cases in which thee § "8 
had been no increase since May 10, 1940, but the percentage increase them 
did not apply to payments in kind. The Prices and Wages Comms § ™ di 
sioner was authorized to allow exceptions or to fix rates of wages and In 
salaries in general and to cancel existing contracts if he considered ths thori 
necessary for economic or social reasons. He also was given charge hoa 
of the settlement of disputes. bog 

Coal miners were granted attendance bonuses by an order of May ew 
1941. The bonus for underground workers amounted to 7% orl tions 
percent, according to the worker’s category, in the Campine; and 5a ag 
10 percent in other areas. A loyalty bonus, payable as of June! § ?° 
1942, was also granted by an order of September 1941, to underground 
workers who had been in the service of the same mining enterpms 
for more than a year. The same order strengthened restrictions 0 
miners’ freedom of movement, and coercive measures were 
adopted for increasing the labor forces of the companies. Th 

Overtime was generally limited by the 1921 act, but in cases but, 
which it was authorized the law provided that it should be paid fort ut, tc 
not less than 1% times the regular rate. The German order of Octobe a 
1942 continued this provision but prohibited the payment of overtime a “4 
in seasonal industries. aad t 

Hours.—The disruption to industry following the German om” ship of 





tion of the country was acute in certain industries, such as 
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dress, and diamond cutting. As a result, in the early part of 1941 
hours of work in these industries were reduced in order to spread the 
work and thus avoid total unemployment. _ 

After labor had been more fully directed into the German war effort, 
an order of October 1942 issued by the German Military Command 
repealed the basic 8-hour-day act and all subsequent legislation and 
fixed the minimum hours of work of adult males at 8 per day with a 
maximum of 11, except where longer hours were authorized by the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. Extensions of hours might 
also be authorized by the Controller of Labor and by the head of an 
establishment. Normal hours might be extended up to 11 per day 
or even beyond, where the work regularly included periods of mere 
attendance. In dangerous and continuous processes hours were lim- 
ited to 8 per day with certain exceptions. The maximum hours of 
women were fixed at 10 per day and 8 on Saturdays or the day pre- 
ceding a holiday, except in certain classes of enterprises. 


Labor and Employer Organizations 


Freedom of association was not legally granted in Belgium until 
1921. Trade-unions were organized along political or religious lines 
and the close ties between political and trade-union elements consti- 
tute one of the chief characteristics of the Belgian trade-union 
movement. Another distinctive characteristic is the close associa- 
tion of the trade-unions with mutual benefit societies and cooperative 
associations. 

The largest national labor organization was the General Confedera- 
tin of Labor, followed in order by the Confederation of Christian 
Unions and the General Central of Liberal Unions. In 1940, before 
the invasion of the country, the total trade-union membership was 
approximately 1 million. Employers in Belgium were also well 
organized in the Central Industrial Committee which represented 
them in negotiations of nation-wide importance; in addition, employers 
in different industries had their own associations. 

In 1942 the free trade-unions were dissolved by the German au- 
thorities. In August of that year their property was confiscated, and 
it was oe that such property could be transferred to associations 
formed to replace the labor organizations. A similar order issued a 
few days later provided for the dissolution of employers’ organiza- 
tions and transfer of their assets to associations formed to take their 
place. The dissolution of the Belgian Labor Party was announced 
in June 1942. 


Industrial Relations 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


There was no legislation in Belgium regulating collective agreements 
but, following a geaeral strike movement in 1936, labor relations were 
laced under what amounted to a de facto control of the central 
epoyers’ and workers’ organizations. The strike movement was 
ended with an agreement in principle, between the chief employers’ 
ind trade-union organizations, that was reached under the chairman- 
ship of the Prime Minister. 
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The agreement dealt with the adjustment of wages and of fami 
allowances. It provided for a minimum wage of 32 francs for § 
hours of work by adult industrial workers, introduction of holidays 
with pay, and reduction of hours of work to 40 per week in dangeroys 
and injurious occupations. The clauses of the agreement were later 
applied to the majority of industries and occupations in the country 
by collective agreements concluded for the most part under the 
auspices of the joint committees. There was a rapid extension of 
joint committees following the conclusion of this agreement. 

These committees have now ceased to function, since under the 
German occupation, wages, hours, and working conditions are subject 
to regulation either by the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
acting through the Labor Regulation Officer, or by the Commissioner 
of Prices and Wages in consultation with appointed committes, 
Direct negotiations between organized employers and workers haye 


therefore ended. 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


The 1926 conciliation and arbitration law imposed an indireet 
restriction on strike activity, by providing that employees striki 
before the failure of the attempt at conciliation bad been establish 
by the competent committee, lost the right to unemployment benefit 
for 1 year. However, at the depth of the industrial depression in 
1935 there was an increase in the number of strikes, and the strike 
movement reached its culmination in June 1936 when general strikes 
occurred throughout the country. These strikes, which broke out 
without the consent of the unions, were the aftermath of the 1935 
currency devaluation and the resultant increase in living costs, 
bringing demands for higher wages and general pressure for labor 
reforms. At the height of the strike movement in 1936 nearly 565,00 
workers were involved. The new Government which came into power 
at that time, however, granted many of the labor demands and the 
strike movement declined in the next 2 years—i. e., 1937 and 1938, 
the last for which data are available. In 1938 only 32,900 workers 
were involved in strikes. 

The right to strike was formally abrogated by the German occupying 
authority by a decree of December 1942. It declared that cessation 
of work, otherwise than by regular termination of a contract, o 
incitement of others to cease work or to disturb peaceful labor 
relations in any way constituted an offense against the interests of 
Germany and was punishable by heavy penalties, even including death. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Official conciliation and arbitration committees were first established 
in 1926. Voluntary committees could also be formed by groups j 
employers and workers in separate industries or groups of industre. 
If approved by the Minister of Labor they had jurisdiction over ds 
putes arising between the parties concerned, to the exclusion of th 
official committees. If conciliation failed, recourse was had to 
tration. A distinctive feature of industrial relations in Belgium wi 
the formation of joint industrial committees or councils which the 
Government encouraged industry to create. Although the co 
were instituted by decree and therefore had an official character, they 
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hud no legal basis and the Government had no power to make their 
decisions binding. In 1937 there were about 110 national and regional 
councils which had been instituted by either royal or ministerial 
deoree. As noted above, these councils have ceased to exist. 


Cooperative Movement 


There was no general unified cooperative movement in Belgium, 
for the cooperatives, like the trade-union movement, were divided 
along political and religious lines. 

The Belgian cooperatives have taken a variety of forms. The non- 
agricultural associations include the distributive associations, the 
cooperative pharmacies—to some of which the sick funds are affi- 
listed—the supply and marketing associations, credit and housing-loan 
associations, workers’ productive associations running cooperative 
workshops, and the ‘‘Nations’ (dock workers’ associations, each of 
which tend to concentrate on longshore work for vessels of a given 
nation). The agricultural group includes associations purchasing farm 
and home supplies, the cooperative dairies, and a group of credit 
associations of the Raiffeisen type. 

In 1938 there were 3,482 cooperatives of all types with over 850,000 
members. In 1937 (the latest year for which data are available) 
their amount of business totaled over 1.6 billion francs. 

The cooperative movement has helped greatly in the political, 
economic, and moral emancipation of the workers. All branches of 
the cooperative movement in Belgium appear to have been concerned 
with the moral well-being of the members, but interest in their political 
and economic “emancipation”? appears to have been particularly 
characteristic of the working-class associations of the Social-Demo- 
cratic group. Not only did the latter support the trade-union move- 
ment in its fight for better conditions for the workers, but they worked 
incessantly for the members’ cultural and social welfare. Outstanding 
for such activities is the cooperative association, Le Vooruit, at 
Ghent, which built a large and complete social-welfare building and 
maintained sick and maternity benefits, old-age pensions for members 
and employees, and a disablement fund for employees. La Prévoy- 
ance Sociale, an insurance association serving the whole of the 
workingmen’s cooperative movement, utilized part of its earnings for 
the purchase and maintenance of several properties for the free care 
of convalescents and children needing special attention. 

The well-known People’s Houses (Maisons du peuple) were created 
by cooperatives all over Belgium, as community centers, and were 
supported by the cooperative associations out of their earnings. 
Before the outbreak of the present war, the Belgian consumers’ 
distributive associations represented a total of over 580,000 cooper- 
ators. Counting their families, the associations were serving about 
4 fourth of the total population. The combined sales (well over a 
a francs yearly) represented about 10 percent of the retail trade 
of Belgium. 

Data are not available to indicate to what extent cooperatives 
suffered in the invasion in May 1940 or how many of them were lost 
When certain districts ceded to Belgium under the Treaty of Versailles 
Were reannexed to Germany. Whether the cooperatives have been 
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allowed to continue operation under the German military government 
has not been reported. 

It is known that the business of the General Cooperative Society in 
1940 declined to 138,737,000 francs, a drop of 15.5 percent as compared 
with 1938. It is probable that the local associations are still operat; 
and the bakeries still making bread, but, even if in operation, prob 
one of their main difficulties would be to obtain goods to sell, in vigg 
of the systematic looting that has taken place in Belgium as in gj 
other countries occupied by the Germans. 

Various new organizations have been created by the Germans ty 
control agriculture and the collection of the farm produce. How fg 
these may have superseded and eliminated the agricultural cooper. 
tives is not known. 


Social Insurance 


Compulsory insurance, under State auspices, against the risks of 
old age and death is provided in Belgium under different systems for 
wage earners, salaried employees, miners, and seamen. Sickness, 
maternity, tuberculosis, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance is organized on a voluntary basis for members of mutual 
benefit societies, while voluntary unemployment insurance is maip- 
tained by the trade-unions. These systems receive State subsidies, 
Compensation .is paid for industrial accidents and listed occupational 
diseases. The Belgian laws providing for workmen’s compensation 
and old-age and survivors’ insurance were continued by the German 
occupying authorities. 

OLD AGE AND DEATH 


Wage earners’ system.—Compulsory insurance against old age and 
death for all wage earners was provided by a law passed in 1924. The 
General Savings and Old-Age Pension Fund administers the set 
under the supervision of the Minister of Finance and the Minister 
responsible for social welfare. 

The insurance system is financed by equal monthly contributions 
by employers and wage earners and a State subsidy amounting to # 
percent of the individual pension with a maximum of 1,200 francs 
year if the pension is paid from the age of 65 years onward. Workes 
are divided into 8 wage classes, the combined monthly contribution 
of employer and employee ranging from 5 francs to 25 francs. In the 
event of involuntary unemployment or sickness, insured persons alt 
required to pay a contribution of 5 francs for each full month of unem- 
ployment or sickness. Supplementary contributions may be made 
by wage-earning employees and their employers for the purpose df 
augmenting the pension. 

The pensionable age for both men and women is 65, but in the case 
of men a proportionately reduced pension may be paid as from any 
birthday from the sixtieth and in the case of women from any b 
day from the fifty-fifth. Workers in unhealthful occupations = 
retire on the same basis at the age of 55 years in the case of 
insured persons and 50 years in the case of females. 

A widow’s pension is payable, provided the marriage took plac 
before the husband began to benefit from the old-age annuity. 
the husband and wife are of the same age the widow’s pension amo 
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to 35 percent of the pension to which her husband was entitled if 
death occurred before the age of 41 years, the percentage increasing 
with each added year up to 50 percent at 55 years and upwards. If 
there is a difference in the ages of the husband and wife the amount 
varies in conformity with an established scale. In case the insured 

n was unmarried, widowed, or divorced, part of the capital is 
paid to his heirs. The contributions paid to the account of a female 
insured person are used to provide a pension on her retirement and 
(if she so elects) an annuity to her dependents in case death occurs 
before beginning to draw benefit. A State bonus is payable to insured 

ns of Belgian nationality born between the years 1867 and 1907. 
Children’s allowances are also payable to widows born prior to 1907. 

Salaried employees’ system.—The pension system for salaried em- 
ployees, instituted in 1925, covers salaried workers in industry and 
commerce, in State, Provincial, and communal services, and (under 
ertain conditions) journalists, teachers, musicians, etc. The con- 
tributions amount to 3 percent of salary up to a maximum salary of 
18,000 francs a year for employees and 4 percent for employers, plus a 
State subsidy. ‘The pensionable age is 65 for men and 60 for women 
and the pension is based on the accumulation, in a personal account, 
of the contributions of the insured person, his employer, and the State. 
The widows’ pensions are at the same rate as those paid under the 
wage earners’ system. 

Miners’ system.—Compulsory pensions for miners were introduced 
in 1911. The law provides insurance against invalidity, old age, and 
death for coal-mine employees, and employees’ inspectors of mines, 
and wage earners in metalliferous mines worked under a concession. 
Wage earners in underground workings, such as slate quarries, etc., 
and in coal-byproducts enterprises attached to coal mines are covered 
by the law if at least 5 wage earners are normally employed. 

The workers’ contributions amount to 4% percent of wages and those 
of employers to 6% percent of pay roll; the State subsidy amounts in 
general to 50 percent of the pension, subject to a maximum of 1,200 
fanes a year. The State also pays one-third of the orphans’ allow- 
aces and one-fifth of the invalidity allowances. Employees are 
divided into seven wage classes, the daily contribution ranging from 
0.10 franc for the lowest wage class to 0.58 franc for the highest. 

The pension is payable for male insured underground workers at 
ge 55 years and for surface workers at age 60. Pensions for female 
insured persons begin at age 60. The benefit consists of the annuity 
detived from the contributions, a supplement equal to 188 percent of 
the basic pension payable by the National Miners’ Pension Fund, and 
the State subsidy. Invalidity pensions are paid to all persons in- 
apacitated for work because of sickness, the amount varying accord- 
ng to the marital status and the length of service of the insured person. 

’ pensions and allowances for children under the age of 16 
yeirs are also paid. 
’s system.—Sickness, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 

’ insurance for seamen is based on an act of 1884 which estab- 

aa Relief and Provident Fund for seamen sailing under the 

Belgian flag. The law was recast in 1931 to bring its provisions into 
lne With the regulations applicable to salaried employees and wage 
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Insurance is compulsory for all persons of either sex who are entered 







































in any capacity in the list of crew of a vessel of the Belgian mercantih pe 
marine, with the exception of seamen taken on without wages or for, = 
nominal wage, and colored seamen engaged under special conditions T 
The contributions of insured persons amount to 4 percent of wage to a 
for lower ratings and 5 percent for ships’ officers and seamen clagged 
with officers, while the shipowners’ contributions are equal to 25 a 
percent of wages with a maximum of 24 francs a month for lowe tion: 
ratings and 6 percent with a maximum of 72 francs a month for BF jist 
officers. A State subsidy is also paid. . 
The sickness benefits include medical and pharmaceutical aid an | 
hospital treatment and a daily cash benefit payable after 1 years BH the: 
membership and varying according to wages, marital status, and th J jp tl 
nature of medical treatment. An invalidity pension equal to the Mf ther 
old-age pension is payable up to age 55, when the old-age pension BF jase 
becomes payable. The widow of an insured seaman is entitled toa ment 
fraction of the old-age pension acquired by the husband, increased by Da 
15 percent for each child under 18 years of age up to a maximumd! BF men 
60 percent. Janu: 
Supplementary benefits were provided by the Government-in-exie BF for of 
in 1943, including establishment of a polyclinic for sick and injured 
seamen in Liverpool, England; sickness allowances to unengail 
seamen; and assistance to pensioners and their dependent children, 
as well as to widows, is 
SICKNESS, MATERNITY, TUBERCULOSIS, INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE, AND laws ¥ 
WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ INSURANCE for lis 
Voluntary insurance against sickness, maternity, tuberculosis pp 
invalidity, old age, and for survivors is organized under mutual § wage ¢ 
benefit societies which were given a legal status in 1894, Membership B ghen ; 
is open to persons 18 years of age or over, minors under that age # law o 
the parent or legal guardian consents, and married women with th BF greped 
consent of the husband. worker 
The funds of the societies are derived from insured persons’ con Join: 
tributions and public subsidies. The amount of the contribution and & and jn; 
the nature, rate, and duration of benefits are fixed by the rules ad regulat 
each society. The State-subsidy is based on membership and th Saving: 
amount of contributions received for the different types of benefits & inguran 
medical and pharmaceutical and sickness, invalidity, and old age- 
while the subsidy to maternity. funds consists of a fixed sum for every 
case assisted and a sum varying with the total amount of contributions 
received. Absol 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE an 
The voluntary unemployment-insurance system originated in local Even be 
unemployment-relief appropriations which were distributed through uets, ra 
the medium of the trade-unions. The system was established by lav erp 
in 1920 and an order of 1924 provided for the organization of unel- A Ce 
ployment societies which, if approved and supervised by the Minister Boon 
of Industry, Labor and Social Welfare, were granted a subsidy Pog om 
to 50 percent of the contributions of the members. The subsidy #8 ae 
later raised to two-thirds of the members’ contributions. a . 
Insurance is open to all wage-earning employees between the age lished fo 





of 15 and 65 years, but persons whose unemployment cannot, ® 
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Labor Conditions in Belgium 


gccount of the nature of their work, be regularly supervised, such as 
‘cultural workers, domestic servants, independent workers, etc., 
are excluded. 
The contributions of insured persons were increased by 1 franc a week 
toa maximum of 3 francs in 1934. Each approved society received a 
t-in-aid from the State equal to two-thirds of the members’ con- 
tributions but excluding the increase. Failure to pay the contribu- 
tions for 13 weeks automatically removed an insured person from the 
list of members, a qualifymg period of not less than 1 year being 
uired for readmission. 
"ithe maximum amount of benefit was fixed in 1933 at two-thirds of 
the average wages paid to workers in the same occupational category 
in the particular region or to three-fourths of the average wage if 
there were at least 3 children. The unemployment-benefit scheme was 
based on need as regards the payment of extended benefits or supple- 
mentary benefits (such as those allowed because of family charges). 
Daily unemployment benefits were provided for unemployed sea- 
men by the Government-in-exile (London) by an order issued in 
January 1941. The maximum benefit was fixed at 12 shillings a day 
for officers and 10 shillings for lower ratings. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Basic legislation on compensation for industrial accidents was 
enacted in 1903. The law was frequently amended and the various 
laws were consolidated by an order of December 1931. Compensation 
for listed occupational diseases was introduced in 1927. All workers 
agaged in a private establishment under a contract of employment 
are entitled to compensation, if the employer employs one or more 
wage earners for at least 2 months in the year. Apprentices (even 
vhen not in receipt of wages) and salaried employees covered by the 
law on employment contracts, whose remuneration does not 
exceed 24,000 francs a year, are placed on the same footing as manual 
workers. - 

Joint accident-insurance funds established by heads of enterprises 
and insurance companies with fixed premiums, which conform to the 
regulations, were approved for the purposes of the act and the General 
Savings and Old-Age Pension Fund was also authorized to undertake 
insurance against accident risks. 


German Controls Over Production and Distribution 


Absolute agricultural and industrial controls were imposed by the 
German Military Command in Belgium during the summer of 1940. 
Eyen before King Leopold surrendered, all agricultural and food prod- 
its, raw materials and products, and semifinished products were 
requisitioned. ‘The requisitioning did not void ownership, but regu- 

consumption and use. 

A Central Commodities Office was created under the Ministry of 
Eeonomic Affairs in September 1940, to control production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption. The office was empowered to issue instruc- 
tions for the census, storing, production, sale, delivery, and transpor- 
tation of merchandise. Employers’ trade associations were estab- 
ished for each principal industry, early in 1941, to serve the central 
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office in an advisory capacity. In addition to the trade group 
regional economic chambers were formed, embracing all enterprises 
within an economic region; affiliation of all enterprises with thes 
organizations became compulsory. Advisory bodies representing the 
different interests—consumers, agriculture, and industry—were q 
pointed for each economic chamber. These groups replaced the ak 
trade associations and in September 1942 the latter were dissolved. 
It was provided at the same time that no new organizations could be 
formed without the permission of the chief of the military adminis. 
tration. 

To assure the control of production in individual enterprises, the 
German military authority was authorized in April 1941 to appoint 
management commissioners who could participate in the supervision 
of any firm. A further industrial and manpower control put in effect 
in March 1942 prohibited the establishment or extension of enterprises 
unless specific authorization was obtained, and authorized the military 
authority to close down, in whole or in part, existing enterprises and 
to regulate the extent and nature of the activities of those continuing. 

The Groupement Principal d’Artisanat was established in Feb 
1942 as an advisory group to the Government and thus to the German 
military authority. In June 1943 the eight principal guilds had 
120,000 members in the metal, lumber, textile, construction, engraving, 
leather, food, and service industries. Their activities include adapte- 
tion of production to present conditions, solution of raw material 
problems, competition and prices, coordination of sales, and 
propaganda. 

To secure the same absolute controls over agriculture as over 
industry, all enterprises (producers, manufacturers, dealers, brokers, 
etc.) having to do with agricultural products and foodstuffs wer 
enrolled in a National Corporation for Foodstuffs in August 1940. 
This organization, which is responsible to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and ultimately to the German military authority, is empowered te 
constitute or eliminate groups; to order production of articles and 
eliminate others; and to levy dues and impose fines. There are two 
administrative divisions of the corporation—the National Farmers 
Corporation and the National Food Dealers Corporation. Both ar 
subdivided along provincial, regional, cantonal, and municipal line. 
This organization, relegates to the background the powerful fam 
organization—Boerenbond Belge—whose membership comprised the 
large majority of farmers. 
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Trend of Employment in the Aluminum-Products 
Industry * 


Summary 


THE aluminum-fabrication industry has been greatly affected by the 
wartime demand for its products. The wage earners in its labor force, 
who numbered 23,500 in 1939, had increased to 84,000 by November 
1943. The effect of the great expansion of plant facilities that took 
place during this period is reflected in the industry’s consumption of 

i aluminum, which in 1943 reached a volume 5 times as great 
asin 1939. This increased activity was stimulated primarily by the 
demands of the aircraft-production program, as aluminum accounts 
for about three-fourths of the weight of a military airplane. 

The growth of employment was accompanied by a considerably 
longer workweek, and by a substantial increase in output per man- 
hour. A larger proportion of women was employed in 1943, and sig- 
nificant changes in the geographical distribution of employment had 
occurred during the war. 

The aluminum-products industry will be seriously affected in the 


t-war period by the probable loss of most of its aircraft market. 
epects for maintaining a large proportion of the wartime employ- 
ment depend upon the possibility of an increased use of aluminum 
in automobiles, and broader application to new uses. Wage-earner 
employment is not likely to exceed 50,000 in the immediate post-war 
years unless the more optimistic forecasts of aluminum consumption 


are realized. 


Scope and_Geographic Distribution of the Industry 


The aluminum-products industry includes only establishments 
engaged chiefly in fabricating aluminum or refining secondary alu- 
mnum from scrap. This classification does not cover the smelting 
and refining operations involved in the primary and secondary pro- 
duction of aluminum, nor does it include aluminum-fabrication 
operations conducted in plants whose major product is classified in 
mother industry, such as aircraft engines. The processing of alu- 
minum into fabricated shapes such as castings, sheets, wire, tubing, 
forgings, and extrusions is the principal activity, although an impor- 
tant segment of the industry produces aluminum utensils for house- 
hold and hospital use. 

The rapid development of the aluminum-products industry duri 
& comparatively short period is attributable to the special shouiial 


-fh 


nirepered in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division by Richard Hymes, under the supervision of 
H. Lewis, with the cooperation of the Employment Statisties Division. 
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characteristics of aluminum and to improved methods of alloying and 
fabricating which have encouraged its adaptation to continually 
broadening areas of consumption. Accompanying and stimulating 
the expanded use of aluminum has been the gradual lowering of the 
price of the basic primary metal from $5 a pound in 1888, when it was 
first commercially produced, to 15 cents a pound in 1942. 
Although the industry was concentrated geographically in 1939 jp 
a few States, all east of the Mississippi River, no individual State cop. 
tained a large proportion of the employment. Pennsylvania, which 
had the largest wage-earner employment, accounted for only 15 
percent of the industry’s total. However, Pennsylvania and 6 other 
States (Wisconsin, Ohio, Tennessee, New Jersey, Michigan, and New 
York) included almost 85 percent of the total. Wisconsin, which was 
the second largest State in terms of wage-earner employment, was - 
the principal producer of cooking utensils. 


Changes in Pattern of Consumption of Aluminum Products 


Aluminum is lighter than steel and copper and is a good conduetor 
of heat and electricity. It is also soft and easily worked and relatively 
unaffected by corrosion. Aluminum has been increasingly applied 
to industrial uses where these qualities are desirable. 

In the early stages of the industry’s development the principal use 
of aluminum was in the manufacture of cooking utensils. Partly as 
a result of technical progress in fabrication, other markets for alumi- 
num were steadily developed until in recent years industrial uses 
have become predominant. Aluminum has been utilized in the 
manufacture of aircraft, automobiles, and railroad equipment prin- 
cipally because of the savings in weight it makes possible. The elec- 
trical-transmission-equipment, industrial-machinery, and construction 
industries also make substantial use of fabricated aluminum. 

By 1939 the greatest.amount of primary aluminum was being 
utilized in the manufacture of products for the transportation-equip- 
ment industry. In second and third places (but far behind the trans- 
portation-equipment industry) were the manufacture of machinery 
and electrical appliances and the cooking-utensils industry. 

In 1940, with the inception of the defense program, the aluminum- 
products industry entered a period of expansion during which employ- 
ment has more than tripled and the volume of production has com- 
pletely dwarfed all previous levels. The basis for this increased 
demand for aluminum products has been the use of aluminum in ai 
craft. It is estimated that about three-quarters of the weight ofthe 
average airplane is aluminum. 

The normal pattern of industrial and civilian use of aluminum 
products has been greatly modified by the urgent requirements of air- 
craft production because the Government has had to restrict or elim- 
nate less-essential uses of aluminum. The immediate impact of com 
sumption controls was felt most severely by the producers of alum 
num cooking utensils. This section of the industry, which had used lf 
percent of the primary aluminum consumed in fabricating plants @ 
November 1939, accounted for only 1 percent by May 1942 (table }). 
The use of aluminum products in the electrical-conductor and food 
and beverage industries had been eliminated altogether by the latter 
date, and had been cut to less than half the pre-war level in 
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machinery and electrical-appliance, building-construction, and metal- 


jurgical industries. ; 

n the other hand, foundries and metalworking establishments and 
the transportation-equipment industry had become vastly more 
important users of fabricated aluminum. A complete analysis is not 
available for 1943; the proportion used in aircraft manufacture is 
about 70 percent, and a large part of the remainder is being exported 
under the Lend-Lease program. , 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of the Consumption of Primary! Aluminum, by 
‘ype of Use? 





Use to which aluminum was put 3 


Transportation equipment_- 


Machinery and electrical appliances _ _- 


Cooking utensils wa--ag---- 
Electrical conductors - - -.-----.-- 
Building-construction__..--.-..-.--- 
Pood and beverage - 

icals 


Ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy - 
Foundries and metalworking 


Percentage distribution 


November May 1942 


63 
6 
] 
0 
3 
0 
5 
2 
19 


Estimate 
after World 
War I 


General miscellaneous uses _-- 1 


Total. - _ sages ‘ jimtden “100° 


100 





Although comparable statistics are not available for secondary aluminum, it is believed that the dis 
tribution is not sufficiently different to prevent the primary distribution from being used to represent the 
a by Aluminum Co. of America in Background Data on Post-War Planning Activities of 
AMuminum Co. of America, March 2, 1943. 

1 Classifications used by the Aluminum Co. are not in all cases sharply drawn. For example, the esti- 
mated consumption for foundries and metalworking in May 1942 probably included substantial quantities 
of castings going to the aircraft program. 


When the aluminum requirements for the projected aircraft-produc- 
tion schedules were calculated it was apparent that the existing 
fabricating facilities would be entirely inadequate. The effective 
capacity of the industry was also limited by the fact that in most 
cases the existing equipment could not be used to process the stronger 
alloys needed in aircraft manufacture. Consequently, it was neces- 
sary to replace a large proportion of the industry’s machinery as well 
as to provide additional equipment for the increased production re- 
quirements. The magnitude of the necessary expansion of fabricating 
lacilities is indicated by its cost—approaching 1 billion dollars, largely 
financed by the Federal Government—in contrast to only 8 million 
dollars spent by the industry for plant and equipment in 1939. The 
added facilities were designed to produce shapes directly needed for 
ureraft manufacture. Large increases occurred in plant capacity for 
manufacture of sheets, extrusions, rod and bar (used in aircraft 
frames), and the forgings, castings, and cylinder heads that are vital 
for production of aircraft engines and propellers. The construction 
program was largely completed by the end of 1943 and several pro- 
jected plants were eliminated after reexamination of aircraft-production 

esyindicated that their output would not be needed. 

Some conception of the increase in fabrication of specific types of 
product may be gained from figures released by the War Production 
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Board, which compare estimated 1943 output of some of the mom 
important shapes with 1939 production. Production of tubing has 
been increased to 13 times the pre-war level, sheets to 7 times, rod and 
wire to 12 times, and extruded shapes to 10 times that level. Output 
of aluminum forgings, essential to aircraft engines, has been multiplied 
45-fold since 1939. 


Trend in Volume of Production 


Because of the heterogeneous nature of the products, the output of 
the aluminum-fabrication industry can be measured most readily in 
terms of the estimated amount of primary and secondary aluminum 
used in the fabricating plants, as shown in table 2. The prevailing 
upward trend in alummum fabrication, interrupted only by the 


readjustments following World War I and by the cyclical fluctuations ° 


in general business conditions, is apparent from this table. 


TABLE 2.—Production and Consumption of Aluminum, 1913-43! 





Ne as | : \f 
Net dome Primary | Secondary | Net domes. 























Primary | Secondary ; , 
Year production | production omellee . Year | production | production | a 
| 
Thousands of pounds | Thousands of pounds 
| | | | 
Se 47, 279 | 9, 308 | 81, 682 || 1929......... 227, 973 | 96, 800 320, 48 
=a 57, 973 9, 044 | 84,960 || 1930.........- 229, 037 | 77, 200 | 219, 065 
1915 sci 90, 504 | 17, 000 | 116, 798 || 193%.........- 77, 545 60, 600 177, 4 
1916__- 115, 107 | 38, 600 | 160, 406 | es 104, 888 | 48, 000 | 117, 8 
1917-. . 129, 861 | 32, 200 152, 130 1933 85, 125 67,000 | 160, 538 
1918__. : 124, 725 | 30, 100 132, 380 || 1934........_. 74,177 | 92,800 | 299 381 
nescence 128, 477 | 37, 382 174, 691 1935... 119, 295 | 102, 800 24, 445 
1920.... 138, 042 | 31, 000 198, 933 || 1936.........- 224, 929 } 103, 000 | 378, 4 
one 54, 532 | 17, 800 102, 695 || 1937__- 292, 681 | 125, 120 | 461,079 
1922.... ‘ 73, 633 | 32, 580 145, 758 || 1938__- 286, 882 | 77, 600 256, 645 
1923..... 128, 658 | 42, 600 208,195 |} 1939... 327,090 | 107, 894 44,18 
a 150, 564 | 54, 000 230, 030 | Pee 412, 560 160, 724 614, 78 
ibnnesed 140, 116 88, 000 257, 471 re 618, 134 207, 714 819, 
er id 147, 386 | 88, 400 299; 544 || 1942... 1, 042, 212 396,984} 1, 574,08 
Je 163, 607 | 92, 400 304, 060 ! eee | 1,840,000 500, 000 2,200, 
210, 544 95, 600 | 329, 263 | | 
! 


| 





! Data for 1913-42 are from Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook. Estimates for 1943 were made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the basis of published data. 

? Sum of primary and secondary production after allowance for net effect of imports and exports of primary 
aluminum, and after 1928, for changes in producers’ stocks of primary aluminum. 


Under the impetus of the requirements for aircraft production, 
the volume of aluminum fabrication rose rapidly, during the war, to 
new high levels. The annual consumption of aluminum by fabr- 
cating plants, amounting to 443,000,000 pounds in 1939, had risen 
to 819,000,000 pounds by 1941. In 1942, with the volume of fabn- 
cation increasing at an accelerated rate as large supplies of ingot 
became available and new facilities came into operation, the con- 
sumption of aluminum amounted to 1,574,000,000 pounds. Another 
large rise in production occurred during 1943, and it is estimated that 
the consumption in that year aggregated 2,200,000,000 pounds—5 
times the pre-war volume. It is anticipated that peak fabrication 
will occur in 1944, when the amount of aluminum used may 
2,900,000,000 pounds. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 


Trend of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 


In meeting the war demands of the aircraft industry for fabricated 
aluminum, the aluminum-products industry has expanded its em- 

oyment within 4 years to levels far above those which might have 

m reached through a normal process of peacetime growth. Wage- 
earner employment, which averaged 23,500 during 1939, had more than 
tripled by November 1943 (table 3). By the end of 1940, in response 
to direct defense requirements and to the demand stimulated by the 
defense boom in consumer goods, employment moved steadily upward 
to over 40,000, a gain of over 12,000 from December 1939. In the 
frst half of 1941 there was a definite break in the general upward 
trend, employment in June reaching only 42,400. This decline in the 
rate of growth reflected the virtual elimination of civilian production, 
enforced by the institution of priority controls in March 1941. In the 
latter half of 1941 employment again resumed its upward movement. 
The year 1942, when many of the new plants were being manned, saw 
the most substantial increase in employment achieved during the 
expansion period. In that 1 year, over 23,000 wage earners were added 
to the labor force of the industry, or almost as many as the average 
total employment in 1939. During 1943, although production con- 
tinued to rise rapidly, the rate at which employees were added to the 
industry declined. An employment figure of 84,100 had been recorded 
by November 1943, a gain of over 10,000 from January. The November 
figure may be almost the employment high for the war, since produc- 
tion appears to have been stabilized at approximately current levels. 


Taste 3.—Trend of Employment, Average Weekly Hours, and Average Hourly Earnings 
in Aluminum-Products Industry, 1919-43 





Wage-earner| 4 verage | Average Wage-earner) 4 verage | Average 














Year and month ss weekly | hourly Year and month e- o—w weekly | hourly 

| for yout 1 hours earnings for vom? hours | earnings 
Thousands | | Cenis || Thousands Cents 

1919... nat @ 7 © See 23.5 39. 2 | 70.1 

Wal. 96) @) | @ — |} 1940: 

WB... 16.3 (2) (4) | June_. = 32.6 | 40.1 | 72.4 

W_. 14.4; (2) (2) | December - - - - -| 40.4 42.6 | 76.1 

wr. 14.8 (2) (2) || 1941: | 

9 21.2] (3) S eee 42.4} 39.3] 84.1 

WL. a ee ee ee 1} December. - - .. 49.5 | 44.8 | 88.7 

2. 11.2 | () (2) |} 1942: | | 

13... 13.6) @) | (@ I} iS | 65.1 | 44.8 | 93.5 

1 1.2/ (3) | () | December-.-__| 72.8| 46.2 102. 2 

5 19.3] 39.0] 54.2/|| 1943: 

196... 21.5 41.3 | 57.0 || , | 74.1 | 47.7 | 104.1 

i 23.7} 40.7 65.9||  November.....| 81) 47.1 | 105.2 

8. 19.2} 36.7 | 69.6 | 


| 





‘Data for 1919-31, and 1933, 1935, 1937, and 1939 are from Census of Manufactures; those for other years 
we Bureau bor Statistics data. 

‘Not available. 

_ The trend of employment in that part of the industry manufactur- 
ing aluminum cooking utensils (not shown separately in table 3), 
which employed an average of 6,300 wage earners in 1939, has varied 
considerably from the general trend. Employment had risen mod- 
aately above 1939 levels by the spring of 1941, but then declined 
precipitously when priority controls restricted the quantities of alu- 
minum that could be processed into cooking utensils. In the latter 
part of 1942, when this segment of the industry succeeded in obtain- 
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ing a larger volume of war contracts, employment again began to 
rise, but it still is only slightly above the 1939 level, in contrast to 
the rest of the industry. Some of these plants have converted to the 
manufacture of artillery ammunition and bombs. 


EMPLOYMENT IN RELATION TO OUTPUT 


Although total wage-earner employment in the aluminum-produets 
industry has reached abnormally high levels, the increase has not 
matched the gains in the total volume of aluminum fabrication. Thig 
is partly due to the fact that a substantial volume of fabrication hag 
been carried on outside of the aluminum-products industry proper, 
in departments of large plants whose final product is aircraft or air. 
craft parts and whose employment is therefore reported in thoge 
industries. 

It. is evident, however, that a significant increase in output per wage 
earner has taken place in the aluminum-products industry during the 
war. A large part of this increase has resulted from the considerably 
longer weekly working time prevailing in 1943; the workweek, 
which had averaged less than 40 hours in 1939, had increased to 
almost 48 hours in 1943, as indicated in table 3. There appears to 
have been, also, an actual increase in the industry’s consumption of 
aluminum per man-hour, estimated to be perhaps as much as 20 per- 
cent. There are two principal reasons for this. The expansion pro- 
gram has resulted in the introduction of Jarge new units with the most 
modern mass-production machinery, and production has in general 
been on a larger scale than before the war; and there has also occurred 
a substantial relative increase in the output of products such as sheets 
and extrusions, which require fewer man-hours per pound of aluminum 


used, because of the simpler manufacturing methods required in their 
production. 


CHANGES IN WORKING CONDITIONS AND THE LABOR FORCE 


The recruitment and retention of the manpower required for the 
expanded wartime volume has been achieved in the aluminum-prod- 
ucts industry only with significant changes in working conditions and 
in the make-up and geographic distribution of the labor force. The 
number of additional workers needed was, of course, somewhat re- 
duced by lengthening the average workweek to almost 48 hours. 

Conforming to the prevailing upward trend in wage rates, the gross 
hourly earnings of workers in the aluminum-products industry had 
increased during the war from an average of 70.1 cents for the year 
1939 to $1.05 in November 1943 (table3). This increase corresponded 
closely with the general increase in workers’ earnings in the durable- 
goods industries from 69,8 cents to $1.10 per hour in the same period. 
The hourly earnings of workers in aluminum-fabrication plants i 
November 1943 were somewhat less than those reported in such war 
industries as aircraft-engine manufacture, where the rate was $1.28 
and shipbuilding, in which the workers averaged $1.34 an hour. These 
and similar wage differences, where reflected within contiguous areas, 
adversely affected the manpower position of the aluminum-produets 
industry in areas where it was competing with higher-paying industnes 
for the available labor. The higher average hourly earnings in the 
aluminum-products industry in 1943, as compared to previous yeals, 
are not wholly a reflection of increases in basic wage rates, since extra 
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ents for overtime beyond the 40-hour week raised the earnings 
considerably when the average weekly hours increased. : 

In building up its wartime labor force, the industry has found it 
necessary to increase the proportion as well as the absolute number 
of its women employees. In 1939, 10 percent of the wage earners 
were women, the largest proportion being in the aluminum-utensil 
branch of the industry. In the earlier phases of the war expansion 
of employment, when male labor was still available, additions to the 
force consisted mostly of men, and the proportion of women declined 
until it was ouly 4 percent in April 1942. After manpower shortages 

to affect the industry more seriously, it was forced to recruit 
r numbers of women. The proportion of women wage earners 
Bi cached 18 percent by October 1943, with further increases in pros- 

t. Although its proportion of women is not so high as that of some 
of the other war-expanded industries, aluminum fabrication compares 
favorably with such industries as those manufacturing steel, and iron 
and steel castings, in which many of the operations are similar to those 
in the fabrication of aluminum shapes. 

War-induced expansion has also significantly affected the geo- 

phical distribution of employment. California, Michigan, and 
Beascticut experienced significant wartime growth, whereas Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin have declined in relative importance. Many 
of the new plants are in labor-shortage areas, thus adding considerably 
to the industry’s manpower problems. 

Another factor affecting the maintenance of an adequate labor 
force has been the high rate of voluntary quits by workers. The 
quit rate was at especially high levels during 1943, amounting to 
6.94 per hundred employees in March, 6.21 in June, and reaching a 


high of 7.66 in August.2 These rates were somewhat above the 
average quit rate for all manufacturing—6.24 in August 1943. 


Post-War Outlook for the Industry 


Of all the metals being produced in large quantities for war con- 
sumption, aluminum will probably be the one most affected by the 
sudden return to a peace economy. Although a large proportion of 
the output of such metals as steel, copper, lead, and zinc is now going 
into military items, each of these metals has an established and 
assured peacetime market, the size of which at least approaches the 
wartime consumption. The wartime output of aluminum products, 
however, was obtained primarily not by diversion from normal 
consumption channels but through the addition of vast new facilities. 
The fact that wartime requirements for aluminum have been largely 
wsociated with one product, aircraft, the production of which may 
ill off sharply after the cessation of hostilities, also complicates the 
pst-war readjustment situation faced by the aluminum-products 
ndustry. Purely technical difficulties in reconverting equipment for 
peacetime production, which may occur in such industries as the 
manufacture of automobiles or machinery, should not seriously affect 
ihe aluminum-fabricating industry. The machinery that has been 

to process the so-called hard alloys needed in war will serve 

Well for many of the products that may be produced for post-war 
consumption . 

—_—_—_—— 

‘These rates are for aluminum and magnesium fabricating combined, but they are representative of the 


"ides in inum plants, since aluminum has by far the larger employment of the two, and the magnesium 
(uit rates do not vary significantly from those in the aluminum-products industry. 
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Because there are many unpredictable variables which may dete. 
mine the size of the markets for aluminum in the post-war period, 
definite forecast of the volume of aluminum fabrication cannot be 
made at this time. It is possible, however, to indicate some of the 
conditions that may affect the trend of production and to evaluate the 
more reasonable possibilities. If the price of primary and secondary 
aluminum tends to be lower, as some authorities believe may happen, 
the use of aluminum may be extended to products in which aluminum 
was not used on a large scale before the war because of its relatively 
higher price. 

The post-war demand for aluminum in aircraft production yi 
probably be much smaller than its war consumption, but whether it 
will be considerably larger than the pre-war use is uncertain. Altho 
air transportation will undoubtedly be much more important after te 
war than before, the large wartime production of transport planes may 
result in an accumulation of usable planes at the end of the war. 

Many optimistic forecasts of aluminum use after the war have bee 
based to a large extent upon an assumed considerably heavier cop. 
sumption of aluminum by the automobile industry. Leading 
automobile manufacturers, however, state that they do not expecta 
significant change in the amount of aluminum per automobile ip 
the immediate post-war years.’ Possibly, greater quantities of alumi- 
num will be utilized in automobile engines, but much of this fabrica- 
tion would be carried on in the departments of automobile plants 
and would not affect employment in the aluminum-products industry, 

There will exist a reservoir of unfilled demand for aluminum in the 
civilian products which have been curtailed during the war. Alumi- 
num should also gain new markets because of the technical progress 
and increased acceptance it has achieved both before and during the 
war. Important applications of aluminum may be made in railroad 
equipment, beer barrels, and food containers, as well as in building 
construction. The probabilities are that although aluminum con- 
sumption in the immediate post-war years will not approach the peaks 
attaimed during the war, it will be considerably higher than the pre 
war volume. 

Assuming weekly hours at 40 and a somewhat smaller consumption 
of aluminum by the industry per man-hour because of reversion to 
peacetime products and the smaller scale of production, the level of 
employment in the early post-war years will probably not exceed 
50,000 (the level at the end of 1940) unless the more optimistic fore 
casts of aluminum consumption are realized. 

The effect of the reduction in employment from the high levels 
achieved during the war will be felt unequally by the various types of 
plants. Those producing forgings, for example, which have been 
very important during the war, will probably have greater difficulty im 
adjusting to peacetime consumption. Extrusion plants may 
similarly affected. In contrast, those producing sheets or castings 
may be relatively better situated with regard to the demand for ther 
output. Employment in the industry will be more severely affect 
in those localities where the greater amount of war expansion has 0¢- 
curred, because so many of the new plants produce those shape 
which will be relatively less in demand after the war. 


+ For example, C. E. Wilson, president of General Motors, stated: ‘‘Nothing important has occurred to 
change the relationships of aluminum and magnesium to steel as basic materials entering into automobiles. 
(Journal of Commerce, October 21, 1943.) 
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Wartime Expansion of the Machine-Tool Accessories 
Industry’ 


Summary 


THE machine-tool accessories industry —defined by the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures as including “establishments primarily engaged in 
the manufacture of accessories for use in machine tools, including dies, 
machinists’ precision tools, or specialized equipment other than forged 
or shaped hand tools’”—io January 1939 employed 21,800 wage 
earners. From that point employment rose to a peak of 93,600 in 
December 1942, more than a four-fold expansion. In the same 
period, the average workweek was lengthened from 37.1 hours in 
January 1939 to a peak of 55.4 hours in February 1942, declining to 
32,6 hours in December 1942. The greatest amount of manufacturing 
time was consumed in the middle week in December 1942—4,923,000 
man-hours. 

The present analysis supplements a similar study of wartime 
expansion in the machine-tool industry, the results of which were 
published in the Monthly Labor Review for September 1943 (p. 484). 


Employment Trends 


In January 1939 wage-earner employment in the machine-tool 
accessories industry was 21,800 or about two-fifths of the combined 
employment in the machine-tool and machine-tool accessories indus- 
tries. During 1940 and the first half of 1941 the machine-tool industry 
expanded more than did the machine-tool accessories industry. By 
January 1942, however, the relative expansion of the accessories in- 
dustry had equaled that in the machine-tool industry, and employ- 
ment in each was slightly more than three times as large as in January 
1939. 

Further expansions were experienced by both industries, and at 
peak, employment in the machine-tool industry was 4 times and in 
the machine-tool accessories industry 4% times as large as in January 
1939. The following indexes of wage-earner employment, based on 
January 1939 as 100, in the machine-tool accessories industry, the 
machine-tool industry, and the durable-goods group of industries 
indicate the rate of comparative expansion. 


Machine-tool Machine Durable 
accessories tools goods 

January TS Se ee ee 100 100 100 
EEE EERE: 130 156 119 
January a arr ee ae SP 194 226 144 
td ee te oman ae 310 309 183 
January I aT a ee ae 427 398 236 
LE EE TERT TEES. 2 392 328 249 


Estimates of the number of wage earners employed in the machine- 
accessories industry, by months, from January 1939 through 
October 1943, are shown in fable 1. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statisties by Clara F. Sehloss. 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in the Machine-Tool Accessories Indus- 
try, by Months, 1939-43 





Estimated number of wage earners (in thousands) 





. Sep- No- De- 
Jan- Feb- N . ? " : Au- ‘ Octo- | No- De~ 
uary | ruary |- farch| April | May | June | July ae vem cem 


21 ° 22. 
28 29. 30.9 | 
42. 4 5.6 | 48.2 
67.6 ‘ 74.0 
92. 3 92.3 





Employment of Women 


The tremendous expansion of all industries connected with the war 
resulted in a vast increase in the number of women employed. Dur- 
ing the initial stages of the war the machine-tool and machine-tool 
accessories industries, like most of the other manufacturing indus- 
tries, hired men preponderantly, and it was only as the male labor 
supply approached exhaustion that women began to be hired in large 
numbers. In October 1939 the machine-tool accessories industry 
employed only 3 women in every 100 wage earners, but by October 
1942 the proportion had increased to 12 and by April 1943 to 20 in 
every 100. The actual number of women employed by this industry 
increased from 800 in October 1939 to 18,000 in April 1943. 


Trend of Hours 


In order to meet the war needs for machine-tool accessories, ex- 
panding employment was accompanied by a lengthening workweek. 
The average workweek increased from 37.1 hours in January 1939 
toa peak of 55.4 hours in February 1942 (table 2). Although re- 
ductions have been made since February 1942, the workweek stiil 
averaged over 50 hours in October 1943. Because absenteeism and 
labor turnover probably account for a difference of 2 hours between 
the scheduled workweek and the hours actually worked, this industry 
is still operating on a 51-hour schedule. 


Taste 2.—Average Hours Worked Per Week in the Machine-Tool Accessories Industry, 
by Months, 1939-43 





Average hours worked per week 


| me 4 fa 

Year ; | | . | 
Jan- | Feb- : : , | Au- | Sep- | 
uary | ruary April | May | June July gust nor 


39.6 | 
44.7 


3 1 
44. { 9| 46. 3.6 7 
51.0] 50.9| 51.0] 51. 1 ; 1 


} 
| 


The combined effect of increased employment and the lengthened 
Workweek is reflected in the increase in total man-hours worked per 
Week. In January 1939 the aggregate hours per week averaged 


1 
1 
50.0 
55.0 | 55.4] 55.1] 54. 5 | 54. ; 52 
2.2| 522] 52 52. 51. 51.2] 49.0| 50 
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809,000 (table 3). By December 1942, the peak month, total many. 
facturing hours per week had increased to 4,923,000, more than ¢ 
times as many as in the midweek of January 1939. 


TABLE 3.—Aggregate Man-Hours Worked Per Week in the Machine-Tool Accessories 
Industry, by Months, 1939-43 





Number of man-hours worked (in thousands) 


| 


| | 
Janu-| Feb- . . = — 
ary ruary March April May | June | July 


} | 
Au- 
gust | 
1939 809 x 879} 977 | 1,036 | 1,122 | 1,149 | 1,131 | 
1940 1, 252 , alg 1, 387 ,455 | 1,513 | 1,580 | 1,676 | 1,653 
1941 -| 2'110 | 2,326 | 2,453 | 2,586 | 2,734 | 2,834 | 2,954 | 3, 104 
1942__ “| 3,718 | 3,933 | 4,077 | 4,248 | 4.425 | 4,563 | 4,553 | 4,666 
1943 4,855 4,818 4,809 4, 792 4,731 4,639 4, 327 4, 357 





Trend of Earnings 


The high average hourly earnings in the machine-tool accessories 
industry reflect the vast amount of overtime w ork, shift differentials, 
and wage-rate increases. In January 1939, earnings averaged 765 
cents per hour, but by October 1943 they had risen to $1.14 per hour. 
Even more striking is a comparison of average weekly earnings in 
this industry—$27.12 in January 1939 as against $56.42 in Angust 
1943. In October 1943 this industry ranked ei ighth in weekly earn- 
ings. Higher weekly earnings are shown only in the following in- 
dustries: Shipbuilding; locomotives; aircraft engines; automobiles; 


cash registers, adding and calculating machines; engines and turbines; 
and sewing machines. 


Taste 4.—Average Weekly Earnings in the Machine-Tool Accessories Industry, by 
Months, 1939-43 





| 4 
| No- | De 
Janu- | Feb- ; y Oct 
' |March) April | May im = vem- | cemli- 
ary | ruary | | s bomber a. | ‘ber | 


70 |$29.39 |$30. 53 [$32.31 [$33.75 |$34. 81 |$34. 06 $33. 25 |$32. 45 |$33.01 $4.13 
32. 59 | 2.68 | 32.73 | 33.27 | 34. 2 | 35.46 | 36.41 | 36.15 os fe ea 38.18 
37.90 | 40.09 .48 | 42.28 | 43.2 4 2.39 | 43.57 | 45.05 | 45.85 | 45.79 | 45.88) 40.8 
51.48 | 52.41 2.57 | 52.53 | 53.52 | 53.30 | 52.35 | | 52.86 | 52.39 | 53.65 | 5470) 5.7 
55.36 | 56.12 | 57.02 | 56 56.93 | 57.07 | 54.64 | 56.42 | 55.7 57. 54 soeeee 


$28. 38 $29 





Weekly earnings in the machine-tool accessories industry in Octe- 
ber were almost $6 more than the average for all the durable-goods 
industries. This resulted from a workweek 3% hours longer than the 
average for the durable-goods industries and an hourly earnings figure 
almost 5 cents above the average. 

The trend of average hourly earnings from January 1939 through 
October 1943 is shown i in table 5. 
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Taste 5.—Average, Hourly Earnings in the Machine-Tool Accessories Industry, by 
Months. 1939-43 





Average hourly earaings (in cents) 





| | | } 
Jan- | Feb- . | Au- | Sep- | Octo- 
uary | ruary | March} April | May | June | July gust tember ber 


9.4) 82.1 

1) 76.5) 

6| 85.1 . 87.5] 88. 89. 6 
98.7 | .3 ] 103. 9 
111.4 | 111.5 | 





Labor Turnover 


The proper interpretation of wartime turnover data requires infor- 
mation on the usual peacetime turnover. The total separation rate 
of 6.38 per 100 employees for the machine-tool accessories industry in 
September 1943 was undoubtedly high, but can best be gauged by 
comparing it with the separation rate of 1.75 in October 1939 (table 
6). The increase in the separation rate for this industry parallels that 
for all manufactuging as a whole. 

Quits have always been the dominant component of total separa- 
tions in this industry. The quit rate increased from 1.04 in October 
1939 to 4.16 per 100 employees in September 1943. The lay-off rate, 
on the other hand, decreased from 0.65 in October 1939 to a low of 
0.03 in October 1942 and then fluctuated considerably as a result of 
the completion of various war orders and the curtailment of others. 
Extremely high discharge rates were prevalent throughout 1943 in 
most of the war industries, and were caused in large part by the 
employment of many submarginal workers. 

A comparison of the total separation rates with the accession rates 
reflects the fact that this industry has passed its peak. In a period of 
vast expansion (October 1940) the total separation rate was only 2.43, 
as compared with an accession rate of 10.22. In February 1943 the 
accession rate, 5.97, was only slightly higher than the separation rate 
of 5.15. After March 1943 separations ran ahead of accessions, 
indicating the tapering off of the huge war jobs in this industry. 
Taste 6.—Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in the Machine-Tool Accessories 

Industry 
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Relationship of Absenteeism to Plant Administration! 


A STUDY of the problem of absenteeism, made by members of the 
Research Staff of the Harvard School of Busi Administration at the 
request of the War Production Board, brings out the importance of 
management policies in determining the attitudes of working groups 
toward avoidable absences. 

The study involved a statistical measurement of absenteeism jp 
three metalworking companies in the same locality, making the same 
product and subject to the same wartime problems. The three com. 
panies, with a combined working force of over 20,000 employees, 
were concerned with metalworking from casting shop to the finished 
product—a product of direct importance to the winning of the war. 

In making the study it was decided to take account only of absences 
for a full day or more, regardless of the reason for them, and to apply 
this measure to the records of the three companies in casting shops, 
sheet mills, and a manufacturing department. Only men were em- 
ployed in the casting shops and sheet mills, but in the manufacturing 
department some women were also employed. 

In order to follow the trend of absences in a giyen group it was 
decided first to consider only those employees at been on the 
pay roll throughout the year 1942. In the casting shop of company A 
there had been 151 such employees, in that of company B, 201, and in 
company C, 148. These groups represented approximately 69 per- 
cent, 84 percent, and 74 percent, respectively, of the total number of 
workers in the casting shops of the three companies at the beginning 
of 1942. The same standard was used for the other departments 
studied. 

In two of the companies the investigators found an attitude toward 
the problem of absenteeism which is rather general, namely, that the 
causes are external to a given company and therefore beyond the 
company’s immediate control. “The third company was found to 
have a system of training its foremen as personnel experts, responsible 
for the absorption and training of new workers, for studying their 
technical and human problems and helping in every way to solve them, 
and for encouraging easy communication between the workers and top 
management. This was a very concrete, systematic handling of 
human relationships, making for general goodwill toward the manage- 
ment. The company was also notably alert and flexible in adapting 
itself technically to new situations.” 

The method of pay is a good example of this. In the first two companies, a 
worker is paid by the amount of metal he himself actually pours. So if his furnace 
is emptied toward the end of his shift, there is no incentive for him to rech it 
for the next shift. The third company, however, provides this incentive. Wo 
are paid by the total amount of metal poured by all three shifts combined, so itis 
to their advantage to recharge the furnaces for the next shift. This device, along 
with others of similar character, made for a spontaneous discipline imposed by the 
group on the individual worker. 

Another example: The third company was the only one of the three having aa 
orderly system of predictable days off, on which the men could count. But the 
success of the system depended on the whole shop keeping up to schedule; so here 

gain, the group spirit tended to keep the individual workers up to standard. 

’ Data are from Absenteeism—Management’s Problem, by John B. Fox and Jerome F. Scott (Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1943) and news 
release of December 7, 1943. 
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It is pointed out that the superior management record of this com- 

y resulted in a markedly better absentee record, as compared 
with the other two companies. Absenteeism is a symptom of a 
worker’s attitude, and his attitude depends in very large measure upon 
the quality of attention that management pays to his problems, both 
technical and human. In the third company, “the negative effect of 
the outside forces making for absenteeism was offset to a great extent 
by the positive effect of the management's efforts to counteract it.”’ 
"The investigators found the management factor to be so important 
that “they ended by defining confused or inadequate management as 
an actual cause of absenteeism, in and of itself.’’ Inadequacy on the 
mangement level contributed to the irritating uncertainty in a worker’s 
state of mind, which “consciously or unconsciously caused him to 
decide on a given day not to cope with the difficulties of getting to 
york and sticking on the job.” 


Conclusions of Investigators 


Anumber of other conclusions from this study are briefly as follows: 

|. “A widespread popular misconception in the area under study— 
to the effect that absenteeism affects the large mass of workers—was 
strikingly disproved. The investigators found many groups in the 
community holding the belief that labor as a whole was letting down 
the bars and damaging the war effort. They usually resented this 
with a good deal of heat. But when facts and figures were compiled, 
this picture was changed. For every worker with clearly abnormal 
absence in the shops under study, there were on the average eight or 
une workers whose records were reasonably normal. Indeed, the 
consistency with which this pattern was duplicated (a) in the various 
shops within each company, (b) for different types of workers, (c) at 
different periods, and (d) in all the companies studied, was one of the 
most remarkable aspects of the study. * * * 

“The investigators found the widespread misunderstanding of 
these facts in the community to be a dangerous matter. At a time 
when absentees were stigmatized as unpatriotic, when government, 
industry, and society were considering penalties without discrimina- 
tion between groups aud individuals, there was serious risk of alien- 
iting the large group of conscientious workers.”’ 

2. Anew statistical approach to the absentee problem was developed 
m the course of the study, which went far toward neutralizing the 
influence of medical absences and isolating for study the chronic, 
acessive absence. An absence of several consecutive days was re- 
girded as just one absence, regardless of the number of days the 
worker was out.? The report points out that “Obviously, equal weight 
should not be given in the figures to one worker who was out once 
during the year for 22 days, due to an appendicitis operation, and to 
mother who was absent 22 separate times during the year, 1 day at a 
time,” 

3. A possible method of forecasting the trend of absenteeism in a 
gven department or company was suggested. Absence figures for 
he workers with better attendance records (i. e., with an average of 
—_—_—_—_—_— 


‘The report gives an account of how this statistical method was developed and checked. ‘“The proced- 
aedeubiless could be adapted to other enterprises or industries wishing accurate knowledge of their absen- 
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five absences or less per year) were separated from the records of other 
workers. “It was found that a lessening of interest and an inereage 
of absence among the ‘better attenders’ prefigured more absentegigm 
to come among the workers at large.”’ 

4. To the extent that this community was representative of others, 
it appeared that there is a general lack of concrete information op 
the absentee problem and a need for further research—especially 
through case studies of comparable companies. 

It is pointed out that the conditions uncovered in these three metal 
companies and their community are not claimed to be duplicated 
elsewhere. 

* * * but the executive who reads their findings can scarcely fail to haye 
salient questions opened up. Is the management factor being given the attention 
it deserves in his field? In any curative treatment, is careful distinction being 
made between wilful, irresponsible absenteeism,”and those workers who are ip- 
nocent of it? Is it known which are which? Should factual studies be made? 
Can the statistical method presented in this report be utilized? Is management 
throwing up its hands at the absentee problem, thinking the causes to be outside 
its control? Is it within the control of management to counteract these causes 
more effectively than it now suspects? It is the larger purpose of the report to 


raise these questions. 
resoeooe 


Manpower in the German War Economy 


GERMANY’S manpower is the principal factor in its productive 
capacity—the factor on which practically all others primarily depend. 
The manpower problem has been intensified in recent months by the 
calling of new contingents of workers into military service and by the 
dislocation caused by bombings in industrial centers. 

However, with reserve camps and emergency dwellings, which are 
being constructed hastily in the vicinity of industrial centers to relieve 
the urgent need of shelter for bombed-out workers, the manpower of 
the war plants can probably be kept together without taxing the 
railways with shuttle traffic from nearby towns still free from bombing. 
The bare maintenance of war production at the existing level never- 
theless is not enough for the armies’ needs. As, in addition to the 
more than 1% million men obtained through various comb-outs of 
industry since the summer of 1942, they must also have new soldiers 
to make good the losses in casualties and prisoners, desired increases 
in production are difficult if not impossible of achievement. 

In “Greater Germany” 6 to 7 million foreign workers and 1% to2 
million prisoners of war were employed in November 1943. A sub 
stantial proportion of the foreign labor was working in agriculture. 
The employment of a high proportion of foreign workers, even il 
German war industry, was not regarded as politically dangerous 
long as key supervisory positions could be filled with Germans o 
Austrians, or with Fascist workers of other nationalities. Many 
skilled workers were deferred from military service, to perform such 
supervisory functions. There are signs that the number of foreign 
skilled workers employed has now reached the political danger line. 

In the spring and late autumn of 1943 another comb-out of ind 
took place, and even 60-year-old men had to report to the 
authorities. Since the end of 1942, however, German war industty 
has had to depend to an increasing extent upon foreign skilled labor, 
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icularly from western Europe, as the large-scale training of Ger- 
man on ekilled labor (unfit for military service) proved unsuccessful. 

The weakening of the political control in the factories, as a result 
of the rapid increase in the number of foreign workers, compelled the 
Nazis to resort to other methods to maintain or even increase output. 
Further concessions were made to Russian workers, the largest group 
of forced labor, by raising their wages and providing better food in 
many localities. Concessions were also made to Polish workers, the 
second largest group, who were granted larger supplementary rations 
where output showed an increase. Deportations from France, and 
apparently also from Holland and Belgium, were slowed down and, 
instead, Italian war prisoners were taken to Germany where in many 
cases they work side by side with their countrymen who came to Ger- 
many “voluntarily.” , 

At the same time, attempts were made to increase output in the key 
enterprises of the engineering and mining industries by cutting piece- 
work scales. The use of the “wage-screw”’ as a means of stimulating 
output affected German and foreign workers alike. In enterprises in 
the Reich proper, the ratio between German workers and foreign 
workers (including war prisoners) is about 5 to 3, for both skilled and 
unskilled male and female labor. In most establishments, therefore, 
the tempo of production largely depends upon the zeal of the German 


element. 
Administrative Changes in Manpower Control 


In 1942, Sauckel, Gauleiter for Thuringia, took from the Minister 
of Labor Seldte the control over the labor exchanges in Germany and 
the occupied territories. The experiences of the air war in the spring 
of 1943 made necessary a decentralization of the labor administra- 
tion. In April 1943, Robert Ley, chief of the Labor Front, was com- 
pelled to close down the central offices of that organization, and to 
reduce the secretaries to subordinate propaganda jobs in the Party 
district offices. 

After a vain attempt by Ley to reorganize the Reich Chamber of 
labor in order to guide the work of the 42 district chambers of labor 
in Germany and Austria concerned with industrial morale and dis- 
apline, the control of foreign workers was entrusted in July 1943 to a 
new Central Office for the Care of Foreign Workers, under the joint 
direction of Sauckel, Goebbels, and Ley. Sauckel remained in charge 
of the rounding up of foreign workers; it became Goebbels’ task to 
issue propaganda directives to the 15 district inspectors of the Central 
Office and to the editors of the papers for foreign workers; and Ley 
wpervised the foreign Quislings responsible for spying upon foreign 
— and preventing fraternization between German and foreign 

ers. 

Ih September 1943 the labor-exchange machinery, which in the 
spring of 1943 had been coordinated with the Party districts, was 
made subordinate to them. Since the heads of the district labor 

also serve as labor trustees, with wage-fixing powers, the 
tbove move also eliminated the Labor Front on the district level. 
for the purpose of simplifying the importation of foreign labor, the 
several labor exchanges were assigned specific recruiting areas in 
eupied territories. 
569186—44__-6 
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In August 1943, a new Reich labor-distribution office was created 
under the Ministry of War Production, to direct the enforcement of 
labor-control measures, and to study possibilities of economizing man- 
power. There were 34 district labor-distribution officers supervising 
about 5,000 factory labor-distribution officers. In enterprises em. 
ploying more than 300 persons, a factory labor-distribution officer was 
nominated by the employer and confirmed by the Reich labor-digtyj- 
bution officer. Smaller establishments were assigned collectively to 
a labor-distribution officer. > 


Labor Exhaustion and Opposition 


New measures are being directed against German and foreign work. 
ers who refuse to work at night in zones of hazard. Women who pr. 


viously worked half time are now made to work full time in the fe. - 


tories. Basic piece rates have been cut in many factories, compelling 
workers to work longer or more intensively in order to maintain ther 
earnings. The warnings of the Labor Front that longer hours mean 
lower performance indicate, however, that workers are not equal to 
the increased demands. 

The deliberate opposition of large sections of workers against the 
heavier demands, however, confronts the German authorities with far 
graver problems. Certain German newspapers, representing various 
industries, have been reporting recently that German piece workers 
were resisting the attack on wage standards by working slowly, and 
that in the factories spokesmen of the workers were firmly defending 
their wage claims, even in opposition to representatives of the Labor 
Front. Reliable reports from various parts of Germany indicate, 
however, that the workers’ resistance is mostly defensive in character, 
Although comparatively small anti-Nazi organizations in factories are 
known to exist, these groups are careful not to expose themselves by 
premature action, as the Gestapo could easily wipe out the organiza- 
tion. In a number of German plants the deliberate activity of 
German and foreign workers has for a long time past been hampering 
production. 
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Wartime Policies 
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Progress of the Manpower Program' 


QN December 1, 1943, the civilian working force of the Nation 
wtaled about 51,500,000, according to the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. This, he saic, has been made possible by 
spumber of factors. 

Taere has been an extended development of local employment- 
sabilization plans, together with vigorous action on the part of major 

izations of labor, agriculture, and management to make them 
dfective. At present there are 159 area and 11 regional plans in 
dfect. Fully operating stabilization plans have been established 
in all critical West Coast areas and in other parts of the country. 

Ceilings have been established in many areas as a means of reduc- 
ing anticipated labor requirements. As a case in point, it is stated 
that ceilings established for West Coast shipyards have made possible 
more accurate channeling of workers and reduced the labor require- 
nents by 97,000, without significant change in volume of shipyard 
actions. 

Another factor contributing to the progress made in the manpower 
situation is reported to have been the establishment of controlled 
referral programs. As of November 15, 1943, such programs were a 
part of 78 employment-stabilization plans. In 10 cities and towns 
wvered by these plans (Mobile, Ala.; Panama City, Fla.; Brunswick 
ud Savannah, Ga.; Monroe, Mich.; Dayton, Lima, Sydney, and 
> pe Ohio; and Seattle, Wash.), all workers are subject to con- 
iwlled referral; in 11 areas all male workers are thus affected; and in 
il areas such referral is required for all workers last employed in an 
esential activity. Many other areas have controlled referral for 
workers in specified shortage occupations. It is estimated that, in 
il, 4,600,000 workers are subject to controlled referrals beyond the 
ninimum which would be mandatory under regulation 7.” 

Extension of the minimum 48-hour workweek to critical labor- 
shortage regions has helped the manpower situation. Efforts to 
stimate the full effect of that extension, however, are difficult. 
ln Akron the increased hours made unnecessary the hiring of an 
stimated 10,000 additional workers, and the Detroit office of the 
War Manpower Commission stated that, because of the longer 
workweek, from 12,000 to 20,000 vacancies did not have to be filled. 
At the same time, liberal exemptions have been granted in a number 
of communities; clerical workers, newspapers, utilities, banks, and 
wail stores are frequently exempted. 

‘Data are from U. 8. Office of War Information-War Manpower Commission. Press releases December 
Jan §, 163 (PM 4476 and PM 4480). 


0.8. War Manpower Commission. Manual of Operations. Title III, section 3-7; Regulation No. 7 
Governing Employment Stabilization Program. : : 
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There has been evidence of increased emphasis on manpowg. 
utilization programs in shortage areas and the inauguration of labo. 
saving policies on the part of industrial management. [Ip ¢hjg 
connection, the Commission has shown an increasing tendeney 
challenge reported labor requirements and to insist that adequate 
utilization surveys be made to support major increases and stated 
labor requirements. 

Three other developments are aiding the manpower situatigp: 
(1) Production schedules have been readjusted from an “‘incentiye’ 
basis to a “feasible expectation” basis, thereby permitting a sound 
readjustment in labor requirements. (2) Special recruitment pp. 
grams, such as that for the nonferrous-metal mines, have averted g 
critical shortage and have led to the amassing of protective stock. 
piles of copper, aluminum, and other metals. (3) Coordination action 
has been taken to cushion the effects of ‘‘cutbacks” in the produ. 
tion program resulting from shifts from certain types of producti 
to others, in order to meet strategic requirements. ‘Two examples 
of such action were cited: The prompt placement of ordnance worker 
released in Lowell, Mass., into jobs in a bearing plant in Connecticut: 
and the signing up of workers in Washington, Pa., for other jobs 
before the ‘‘cutback’”’ went into effect. 


Results of West Coast Manpower Program, to November 15, 1943 


A considerable conservation of labor, with no resultant decrease jn 
»sroduction, has marked the operations of the West Coast Manpower 

rogram, according to the Chairman of the Wér Manpower Commis 
sion. Labor requirements of major West Coast airframe plants— 
one of the two leading wartime industries of that region—have, he 
reports, been sharply reduced by the inauguration of this program. 
Employment ceilings which had been recently established by map- 
power committees for the 7 major firms provided for a relatively small 
employment expansion (15,000) above November 1, 1943, employment 
levels. Previous estimates of manufacturers had indicated that 
332,706 workers would be needed at peak production, whereas the 
ceilings referred to above totaled only 308,065 workers. These ceil 
ings, it was stated, were subject to revision following a conference of 
officials of the War Production Board and the War Department with 
West Coast aircraft manufacturers, dealing with minimum additional 
labor required to reach peak production. 

Noticeable improvement in labor turnover during October 1948, 
as compared with September, was reported by 12 major West Coast 
aircraft plants. Total accessions increased slightly during October, 
the average rate per 100 employees rising from 6.9 in September to 
7.1 in October. Total separations dropped substantially (from 76 
to 6.4) during the same period. Turnover rates from August 1 @ 
October 31, 1943, were as follows: 

Accessions Separations 
August- - _- rey ; is oe 7.5 


September ‘i 7. 6 
October ‘ 6. 4 


The employment trend in these firms from September 1 to Novem 
ber 1, 1943, was as shown in the accompanying statement. 
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Number 

Total on— employed 
September 1 ------...-- e POM TS eI 291, 451 
8 aS ST OE 288, 634 
November 1 ... ! 292, 507 
Ceiling at peak production period 1 308, 065 


1 Preliminary data. 


Major West Coast shipbuilding employers had previously reported 
to the War Manpower Commission that they anticipated an increase 
of approximately 130,000 workers in order to reach peak employment, 
and to meet future production schedules. As a result of employment 
ceilings, future labor requirements were reduced to slightly more than 
33,000 workers, a 75-percent downward revision of previous estimates, 
representing only slightly more than a 7-percent increase over the 
gumber employed on November 1, 1943. Of the 28 major yards, 15 
reported that the institution of employment ceilings will result in 
either a decrease in employment or in an expansion of fewer than 500 
yorkers each. The most drastic reduction in labor requirements 
gecurred in the San Francisco area, containing well over 40 percent of 
the total Pacific Coast labor force. Although the 9 major yards in 
the area previously reported & combined need for more than 68,000 
yorkers in order to reach peak employment, the established ceilings 
alow for an expansion of only 6,500. 

The employment trend for 28 major West Coast shipbuilding yards 
from September 1 to November 1, 1943, was as follows: 

Number 


Total on— employed 
September 1_-- _- 


November 1_-- 
Ceiling 


Turnover rates from August 1 to October 31, 1943, per 100 employ- 
ees, are shown below: 
Accessions Separations 
13. 2 
12. 4 
a. 


Government Action Regarding Railroads ' 


THE President, on December 27, 1943, by an Executive order, 
directed the Secretary of War to take over the railroads, in order to 
avoid interruption of transportation by threatened strikes. 

Feeed with strikes called by three railroad brotherhoods for 
December 30, 1943, the President called upon every railroad man to 
tontinue at his post of duty and pointed out that any strike would be 
omsidered as a strike against the Government of the United States. 

Carriers taken over under this order did not include electric street 
cog gl railways, interurban, or local public-transit systems. How- 
ever, if and when the Secretary of War found it necessary he could, 
by subsequent order, assume possession, control, and operation of all 
any part of any transportation system. 


e_ 


‘White House, Press release, December 27, 1943 (Executive order, December 27, 1943) and Federal 
Register, December 29, 1943 (p. 17395). 
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The Secretary was directed to permit the managements of the egy. 
riers affected tq, continue their respective managerial functions to the 
maximum degree consistent with the purpose of the order. By 
as the Secretary should from time to time otherwise provide, the boands 
of directors, trustees, receivers, officers, and employees of such carries 
were to continue the usual and ordinary operation of the carriers, gn 
all existing contracts, agreements, and obligations of the roads were tp 
remain in full force and effect. Payment of regular financial obj 
tions and expenditures for other ordinary corporate purposes were to 
be made. 

The order directed the Secretary to provide protection for all per. 
sons employed or seeking employment on the railroads and to recog. 
nize the rights of the workers to organize and to bargain collectively 
He was authorized to prescribe the compensation to be received by 
employees, subject to any approval required by applicable statute 
Executive orders, and regulations relating to economic stabilizatior 
To the extent deemed practicable by him, the Secretary was ep. 
powered to maintain the working conditions specified in existing 
contracts between the carriers and their employees. j 

Possession, control, and operation of the carriers affected by th 
order were to be terminated by the Secretary when no longer required 
to prevent interruption of transportation service. 

Acting under the Executive order of December 27, 1943, the 
Secretary immediately took possession of the Nation’s railroads, 
designating the commanding general of the Army Service Forces ty 
act for him.? Direct responsibility for operations rested with the chie 
of transportation in the Army Service Forces. These officials were tp 
have assistants from the ranks of the carriers and from labor. 

The Secretary of War stated that there was to be no alteration: 
railroad schedules, in service, or in personnel because of the change 

Wage decision of the President—Before signing the Executin 
order taking over the railroads, the President rendered his decision 
as arbitrator of the disputes affecting the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. He 
affirmed the increase of 4 cents per hour which had previously bea 
granted by the Stacy Emergency Board and approved by the Economie 
Stabilization Director. In addition, in considering claims not pre 
viously presented to the Stacy Board nor to the Economic Stabilim 
tion Director, he granted a further increase of 5 cents per hour, effe- 
tive immediately, in lieu of claims for time and a half for overtimem 
excess of 40 hours a week and for expenses while away from home 
He also approved a vacation of 1 week a year with pay at the basi 
hourly rate of employment. The President directed that his awan 
be effective for the duration of the war without prejudice to the rights 
of either party thereafter to request a change in the agreement. Th 
President further stated that he had been advised by the Economie 
Stabilization Director that his decision was in conformity with the 
national stabilization program. ; 

The President, on January 8, 1944, offered this same wage adjis- 
ment to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, ti 
Order of Railway Conductors, and the Switchmen’s Union of Ament 
The offer was made on two conditions—first, these three labor orgatt 


. 


2? War Department, Press release, December 28, 1943. 
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Differences in Retail-Price Changes Among Stores 


zations, Which had refused the President’s arbitration, were to sign an 
ement on the same terms and conditions as those signed by the 
Engineers and Trainmen and second, they were to cancel the strike 
order which they had postponed during the period of Government 
operation.° 
The wage controversy which threatened to result in strikes was 
settled by agreements between the carriers and the Brotherhoods of 
firemen and Enginemen, Conductors, and Switchmen, and the 15 
nonoperating brotherhoods. When those agreements were reached, 
the President ordered the Secretary of War to return the railroads to 
the owners, and the Secretary returned the roads at midnight of 
January 18, 1944. 


POOOON 


Control of Agricultural Wages and Salaries ‘ 


ON December 9, 1943, the Director of the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization gave the War Food Administrator jurisdiction over all wages 
and salaries of agricultural labor receiving $5,000 per annum and less. 
These workers were defined as persons employed in farming in any of 
its branches—the cultivation and tillage of the soil, dairying, the 
roduction, cultivation, growing and harvesting of agricultural or 
Cssticultural commodities, and the raising of livestock, bees, or 
poultry. 

The Director pointed out that the general level of salaries and wages 
for agricultural labor is substandard; that a wide disparity now exists 
between salaries and wages paid to labor in agriculture in comparison 
with the remuneration of labor in other essential war industries; 
and that the retention and recruitment of agricultural labor is of 
prime necessity in supplying the United Nations with needed foods 
and fibres. 

Because of these facts, increases are to be allowed in wages and 
silaries of agricultural labor up to $2,400 per annum without prior 
approval, unless the War Food Administrator has established specific 
wage ceilings for such labor. When the War Food Administrator 
determines and gives public notice of specific wage ceilings with 
respect to areas, crops, and classes of employment, or otherwise, no 
payments can be made above the wage rates so established, without 
the approval of the Administrator. 

This ruling applies even in those cases in which the employer has 
been making higher payments pursuant to a contract or other agree- 
ment. There is, however, to be no reduction in the wages or salaries 
for any particular work below the highest wages paid therefor between 
January 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942. 


‘Letter from the President to the Secretary of War, January 8, 1944. 
‘Office of Economic Stabilization. U.S. Office of War Information, Press release, December 10, 1943. 
» 
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Suspension of 8-Hour Law for Agriculture Departmen 
Laborers and Mechanics 


EXECUTIVE Order No. 9401, of December 7, 1943, suspended with 
respect to the Department of Agriculture the law limiting to 8 hou, 
per day the services of laborers and mechanics employed by the 
Government upon any public work in this country.’ The law pp. 
vided that in case of extraordinary emergency this 8-hour limitation 
could be suspended. The Executive order pointed out that such ap 
emergency existed, that there was a shortage of laborers and mechgp. 
ics, and that the Department of Agriculture, including the Wy 
Food Administration, was engaged in public-work activities withip 
the United States which were essential to the prosecution of the war 

Wages of laborers and mechanics in that Department, the order 
stated, are to be computed on a basic day rate of 8 hours of work, 
with overtime to be paid at time and a half for all hours in excegs of 
8 in any 1 day. 

Similar orders covering the War and Interior Departments wer 
issued on December 28, 1942, and July 7, 1943, respectively? 


1 Federal Register, December 15, 1943 (p. 16773). 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1943 (p. 257) and September 1943 (p. 471) 
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Industrial Injuries, October 1943 


OCTOBER reports from 11,231 manufacturing establishments listed 
99.006 disabling injuries experienced by employees in the course of 
their work during the month. The reporting plants employed 
7,571,000 workers, or nearly 47 percent of the total manufacturing 
employment for the month. Assuming that the reporting establish- 
ments constitute a representative sample, the total number of dis- 
abling injuries experienced by employees in all manufacturing plants 
of the United States during October therefore may be estimated as 
about 62,000. eis 

The actual time lost because of these injuries has not yet been 
recorded, as many of the injured workers had not recovered at the 
time the October reports were prepared. Twenty days, however, is 
sconservative average of the time lost because of each disabling injury. 
On this basis the October injuries represent the direct loss of 1,240,000 
man-days of production, without any allowance for the continuing 
economic loss resulting from the many deaths and permanent im- 
pairments included in the totals. This direct loss alone is equivalent 
toa month of full-time employment for about 48,000 workers. 

At the end of October, 0.4 percent of the reported injuries were 
known to have been fatal and 3.7 percent had definitely developed 
into permanerit physical impairments. It is reasonably certain, how- 
ever, that these proportions will be increased when the final outcome 
of injuries presumed to be only temporary at the end of October 
becomes known. ‘ 

In comparison with preceeding months the October reports indi- 
cated a slight decline in the volume of injuries. This improvement 
was reflected to some extent in the individual industry frequency 
mtes for the month. For 36 of the 78 listed industries the October 
average frequency rates were at least a full frequency-rate point lower 
than the corresponding rates for September. For 22 of these indus- 
ities the October rate was the lowest monthly average so far recorded 
in 1943. In contrast, however, there were 14 industries which had 
frequency rates a full point or more higher in October than in Sep- 
tember, and there were 2 industries for which the October rates were 
higher than those of any other months of the year. The highest 
October frequency rate was 57.8 for the sawmill industry; the lowest 
was 4.9 for the cement industry. 

Cumulative injury-frequency rates for the first 10 months of 1943 

from an average of 5.5 disabling injuries for every million 
employee-hours worked in the women’s clothing industry to an average 
63.9 in the sawmill industry. Seven other manufacturing indus- 
ites had 10-month average frequency rates of less than 10. These 
industries were sighting and fire-control equipment, 6.7; 
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radios and phonographs, 7.7; rayon and allied products (chemical) 
8.0; cement, 8.4; soap and glycerin, 8.6; men’s clothing, 8.7; and irop 
and steel, 9.9. 

On the other hand there were five industries, in addition to say. 
mills, which had 10-month average frequency rates of over 40. These 
were forgings (iron and steel), 41.3; foundries (iron and steel), 429 
plate fabrication and boiler-shop products, 46.7; concrete, gypsum, 
and plaster products, 49.0; and planing mills, 55.5. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency ' Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, October 194} 
with Cumulative Rates for 1943 
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1 The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 
employee-hours worked. ; 

2 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 
to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 3 : 

3 Computed from all reports received for the month. Not based on identical plants in successive months. 

‘ Not available. 

’ Cumulative from June 1. 

6 Cumulative from May 1. 
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ustrial Injury-Frequency Rates for Selected Manufacturin Industries, October 1943, 
fi with Cumulative Rates for 1048 Comin Te 
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REA Cooperatives in 1942 
Summary 


UNDER the Federal act establishing the program for the electrific. 
tion of rural areas 795 cooperative associations had been formed by 
the end of 1942. Funds advanced to cooperatives under the aet up 
to that time aggregated $342,569,157. Nearly 385,000 miles of power 
line had been constructed, almost 360,000 miles had been put into 
service, and over 950,000 patrons were being served at that time. 
According to a report of the Rural Electrification Administration! 
from which the data in this article are drawn, 868 organizations had 
received loans by the end of 1942, of which 795 (91.6 percent) were 
cooperatives, 52 were publicly owned power districts, and 21 wer 
private power companies. Of $460,467,729 allocated for loans, 
$436,844,510 (94.9 percent) were earmarked for cooperatives. 
Advances had been made by the end of 1942 for lines to serve an 
estimated 1,343,172 customers. Of these, 1,012,284 had been con 
nected and were actually being served—nearly 95 percent of them by 
cooperative associations. The following statement shows the number 
of customers actually being served by energized lines of the REA 
system at the end of each year since the inauguration of the program 
and, for the last two years, the number and percent served by 
operatives: 
* Served by cooperatives 
Total consumers Percent of 
connected total 


693 (!) <ul 
19,611 = (?) di 
104,528 = (!) 

268,000 = (?) 

549, 604° (1) a: 
902,266 7850,458 942 
1, 012, 284 *957,211 945 


Number 


2 706 (of 793) associations reporting. 
3777 (of 795) associations reporting. 


Loans to Cooperatives 


The Federal act establishing the program directed the Runl 
Electrification Administration, in extending loans, to give preferente 
to cooperative associations and publicly owned systems. Under this 


1 Allotment, Construction, Operating, and Financial Statistics of REA-Financed Systems, Decemtet 
31, 1942. Washington, Rural Electrification AdminiStration, 1943. 
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ahority the Administration had, by the end of 1942, allotted funds 
for cooperatives in a total amount of $436,844,510, and $342,569,157 
of this had actually been advanced to them. = 

Of the total number of cooperative associations in the REA system 
(795), the largest number had been started in Texas and these associa- 
tions had received the largest amount of loans—about 28% million 


dollars (table 1). Over 20 million dollars had been lent to cooperatives 
in each of the two States of Minnesota and Iowa. Every State in 
the Union except Connecticut, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, 
snd Rhode Island had cooperatives which had taken advantage of 
the benefits of the act; in Nebraska and Nevada the rural electrifica- 
tion program is being carried on by means of public power districts. 


Tite 1.—Number of REA Associations in Receipt of Loans, and Amount Advanced, 
December 31, 1942 
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Coverage of Cooperative Systems 


Contracts had been let by cooperative electricity associations for 
$4,805 miles of line, of which 93.2 percent (358,566 miles) had been 
put into operation by December 31, 1942 (table 2). Consumers 
vtved (including both members and nonmembers) numbered 957,211. 

In point of numbers of patrons served, the leading States were, in 
oder, Texas (78,425), Indiana (65,596), and Georgia (62,131), but 
neach of 4 other States—Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Tennessee— 
wer 50,000 farms were being provided with light and power by co- 
erative systems. 
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Miles of Line Under Contract and Energized, and Consumers Served by REA 


TABLE 2. 
Cooperatives, December 31, 1942 
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Operations of Electricity Cooperatives 


Some 720 reporting associations had received in income $44,392,7% 
in 1942 and had made net earnings of $10,828,080 (table 3). 

REA loans are generally made on a 25-year amortization pla 
which provides that the association shall make no payment of él 
interest or principal during the first 30 months; it then begins to pay 
interest on the accumulated interest and principal, through the net 
18 months; and thereafter it pays interest and amortization on 
loan at a rate that increases, during specified periods, from $3 pt 
$1,000 of loan to about $5.35 per $1,000. 
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Up to the end of 1942 delinquency on payments by all REA 
borrowers (cooperative and other) amounted to less than 1 percent 
and the total payments in advance of schedule was about 45 times as 


large as the total overdue. 


Number of systems with— 
Overdue amounts _-_- 
Advance payments - - - 

Amounts due 3 - 

Paid on amounts due 

Overdue amounts 

Advance payments- - - - 


Interest 


$19, 400, 805 
$19, 257, 665 
$84, 208 


Principal 
28 6 
497 
$6, 078, 604 
$15, 334, 911 
$64, 677 
$9, 325, 029 


TaBLe 3.—Total Income and Net Earnings of REA Cooperatives, 1942 
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The report notes that the weighted average age of all REA-financed 
gsems (public, cooperative, and private) was only 2% years at the 
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end of 1942. “Those failing to show adequate earnings are with fey 
exceptions the younger systems with undeveloped loads and only, 
portion of projected miles energized and consumers connected. 
abrupt curtailment of new construction during the war period alg 
has created very definite operating problems for these relatively 
immature rural electric systems.” 


OOOOOOS 
Cooperatives in North Dakota, 1942-43 


OVER 116 million dollars in business was done by the cooperative 
associations in North Dakota in the fiscal year 1942-43. Theg 
included not only distributive associations (petroleum and stop 
associations) and various kinds of one vat cooperatives 
elevators and shipping associations) but also a considerable number 
of credit unions and insurance associations. Almost 78 percent 
($3,683,803) of the associations’ net earnings of $4,711,184 was 
returned to the members in patronage refunds ahd interest on shar 
capital. These data were compiled from a recent North Dakoty 
report.' 

The accompanying table gives the details of operation for each of 
the types of associations. The “miscellaneous” group includes 7 
telephone associations, 4 newspapers, 4 electricity associations, 2 cold 
storage associations, 3 miscellaneous marketing associations, 1 pm- 
duction credit association, and 1 cooperative cafe. 


Operations of Cooperatives in North Dakota, 1942-43 





+ Patron- 
er of| Mem- age re- 
= . Amount of Net Total 
Type of association | asso- | ber- | “business | earnings ay assets 


cia- | ship A al 
n capi 
on | | 


Alltypes 154, 489 $4. 711, 184/$3, 683, 803/$27, 16, 7896, 


732, 380] 3, 263, 406) 1, aah 
23, 598| | 229, 7, 











Petroleum associations. -- 24, 871, 018 
Store associations 5 584, 341 823 406 
Insurance associations 149, 712)... 
Credit unions ‘ 14, 102 
Elevator associations § ead 3, 127, 427 
Creamery associations » 771 
Cream-shipping associations 
Livestock-shipping associations _ _ - 3, 736 


Miscellaneous types ¢ 158, 265 




















1 Number of policyholders. 
3 Insurance written during year. 


ear. 
5 Includes “exchange’’ associstions. 
* Number of patrons. 


1 Bulletin No. 47: Second Annual Statistical Report [of North Dakota Division of Cooperatives] for the 
Past Fiscal Year. Bismarck, Department of Agriculture and Labor, 1943. 
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Post-War Recommendations of Secretary of Labor 


THE 1942-43 annual report of the United States Secretary of Labor 
recommends certain measures to “facilitate the orderly return of the 
industrial population to normal peacetime ways.” These actions are, 
in substance, the following: 

Revocation of all permits which have been issued for the employ- 
ment of minors for more than 8 hours a day, or the employment of 
minors in ordinarily prohibited occupations. 

Revocation of all permits for the work of women beyond 8 hours and 
for the work of women on the “graveyard shifts.” 

Promotion of redugtion of hours of labor under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to 40 hours a week, to spread the work. 

Revocation of Executive Order No. 9240, and abolition of Sunday 
work, holiday work, and overtime work as far as possible. 

“Unfreezing’ of labor, under the War Manpower Commission’s 
right to issue directives, thus reestablishing the freedom and mobility 
of American labor. 

Making the U. S. Employment Service into a strong and effective 
instrument for moving workers out of war industries and into civilian 
industries. 

Creation of a fund, which might be loaned through the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, to help workers who have no funds with which to 
get back home or to reach a place where there might be opportunity 
for employment in civilian occupations. 

Encouragement of the immediate retirement of those over 65 on 
their old-age benefits. 

Encouragement of persons under 20 to resume their education in 
schools or colleges or vocational-training institutes. 

Assistance to women who are merely pin-money workers, and who 
came into the labor market only because of the war need, to leave the 
labor market and make opportunity for others who must work 
regularly. 

Provision of proper Government assistance, in the form of loans, to 
businesses which can reconvert quickly to the manufacture or distribu- 
tion of civilian goods for which there is a market and which will provide 
large employment. 

Encouragement and revival of the luxury, transportation, and 
amusement industries and trades which are healthy and good for the 
public, judged by normal standards. 

lent of Government ‘aid for settling certain qualified 
groups on the land, with a scientific program of assistance in crop 
planning and marketing and supervision. 
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Opening up of planned public works in those localities wher 
there appears to be a considerable pool of permanent residents for 
whom no immediate private employment is available. 

Renewal of the techniques of stabilized employment which wepe 
partly developed during the last depression, such as orders in advange: 
extension of rural electrification, manufacturing, Government and 
other capital-industry orders on a regular basis, etc. 

Release of the housing programs now found to be necessary, and 
provision of appropriate Government assistance to private construe 
tion, as well as to public programs for housing improvements. 

Encouragement of normal purchasing by the public, through use of 
war savings on a regular and systematic basis rather than speedy, 
reckless spending. : 

Encouragement of purchase of permanent consumers’ goods, like 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, furniture, kitchen utensils, automo 
biles, necessary textiles, etc. 

Encouragement of cultural and recreational activities as a means of 
employment as well as a method of achieving a sound society and 


balanced economy. 
recvooes 


British Proposals for Full Employment After the War' 


MAINTENANCE of “full employment”’ in Great Britain after the 
war is nearly universally regarded in that country as the chief long- 
run problem and as such is being widely discussed. Numerous 
proposals have been made by labor, employers, governmental officials, 
political parties, the press, and research bodies. Varying degrees of 
Government participation are advocated, depending upon these 
agencies’ views on public control. The British people seem to be con- 
vinced that reasonably full employment can be maintained, and are 
prepared to support whatever measure of State control may be neces- 
sary to attain it, provided the essential citizen liberties are preserved. 

Both the Labor Party and the Trades Union Congress have strong 
supported an increasing measure of governmental control. The 
ultimate goal of the Labor Party is a socialized State. As yet, neither 
group has presented its detailed plan of procedure. Representatives 
of workers are conferring with the Government on reconstruction 
problems. Employer bodies, independent economists, and researeh 
agencies have made a number of concrete proposals. No complete 
Government program has been announced, but a statement by Home 
Secretary Herbert Morrison urged the need for maintaining many 
public controls after the war. Full employment, he said, is only part 
of the story of full prosperity. A program of increased and more 
efficient production in industry and agriculture is needed also. The 
outstanding proposals -of different groups are summarized in the 


present article. 
Definition of Terms 


Although the term ‘full employment” is defined in different ways, 
there appears to be agreement in Britain that the existence of a labor 
1 Abstract from reports by Edith T. Denhardt (No. 11897) and E. F. Penrose (No. 11925), United States 


Embassy, London, supplemented from the proceedings of the annual conferences of the Labor Party and 
Trades Union Congress in 1943. 
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reserve is consistent with its attainment. The Nuffield College 
Social Reconstruction Survey defines it as a situation in which the 
ynfilled vacancies are not appreciably lower than the number of un- 
anployed persons, so that such unemployment as exists at any time is 
caused by the normal lag between the loss of one job and finding 
another. Registration of not over a half million unemployed persons 
ig regarded by the Economist (London) as compatible with full em- 
loyment if pockets of continuing unemployment in any area or 
industry are disposed of quickly. Sir William Beveridge considers 
an average of over one and a half million unemployed consistent 
with “avoidance of mass unemployment.” According to Lever Bros. 
& Unilever, Ltd., the size of the labor reserve will depend upon the 
level at which economic activity in general is stabilized, and the aim 
should not be to maintain full employment of the largest possible 
labor force (as is necessary in wartime). This company does not 
believe that a mathematical formula can be found for ascertaining the 
proper level of the labor reserve or of economic activity. The transi- 
tion from the dislocated conditions created by war to the proper level 
of peacetime economic activity and employment is a problem con- 
fronting post-war Governments. National registration should be 
perfected, to furnish the authorities with current figures on employ- 
ment and unemployment, as such a register would be a guide in apply- 
ing economic measures to stabilize business activity at the desired 
level. 
Most of the discussions on full employment are restricted to a 
description of the causes and the possible cures of the business cycle. 
Planning is directed toward the prevention of ‘“‘mass’”’ unemployment 
arising from cyclical fluctuations in business activity. Such unem- 
ployment affects the greatest number of persons and is the most 
dificult to handle. “Structural” unemployment that occurs in 
depressed areas and depressed industries can be alleviated only if a 
reasonably high level of full employment exists throughout the 
country; it is therefore beyond the scope of the subject here discussed. 
Sir William Beveridge points out that in attaining full employment 
the preservation of essential citizen liberties must be insured. The 
presence of democratic rights makes the problem of maintaining full 
employment more complex than it would be in a totalitarian society. 
According to the Times (London), “‘it is by no means a simple matter 
toremove unemployment and leave everything else the same.”’ Full 
employment is just one aspect of an economic policy which should 
increase national income, make its flow regular, and improve its dis- 
tribution. The Economist (London) states that efficiency should not 
be sacrificed to attain full employment. 


Cyclical Unemployment and Its Cure 


Different branches of British opinion are in accord on certain of 
the causes and cures of cyclical unemployment. Fluctuations in 
business activity result primarily from fluctuations in the demand 
for capital goods, that is, in investment. To stabilize employment, 
the rate of investment must be regularized, but this is hampered in 
i economy where investment is made in anticipation of profit. 

ore, a Government policy is required to imsure necessary 
sability in investment, and the “unbalanced budget” is deemed 
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proper policy in periods of deficient private investment. Adequate 
social-security provisions and greater equality in income are needed 
in an expansionist economy. 

Disagreement centers on the question of the proper measure of 
direct Government control over investment. The proposals in this 
respect vary according to the views of the respective groups as to the 
desirable changes in the existing pattern of industrial organization 
and the existing arrangements for the control and direction of inyegt. 
ment and other aspects of economic activity. Opinions also diffe 
regarding the place that direct Government measures for increasing 
consumption should have in a full-employment policy. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


It is recognized in the discussions reviewed that activity in capital 


goods industries and in raw-material production fluctuates much mop’ 


violently than in other pursuits, and that fluctuations in gener] 
economic activity are caused by changes in the rate of investment, 
No particular attertion is given to the cause of fluctuations in invest. 
ment, but the conciusion is general that the Government must do 
more to stabilize investment than simply prepare a program of publie 
works. Action advocated consists of measures designed to maintain 
the profit in private investment, to extend public ownership, to 
control certain types of industry, to coordinate fiscal and budgetary 
policy, and to create a national investment board for the coordination 
of all investment activities and the establishment of priorities. 

In the recommendations regarding direct Government investment, 
a distinction is made between “normal”? Government expenditures for 
roads, etc., and “abnormal’’ public investment which is part of a 
stabilization policy. The Economist (London) has defined “public 
works”’ as abnormal investment, that is, investment which would not 
be undertaken in the same volume if it were not for the needs of a 
policy of stabilization. Controversy exists as to the extent to which 
normal direct Government investment should be expanded in the 
interest of long-run stabilization, but no group expresses opposition to 
public works as a factor in stabilization. 

In their report (A National Policy for Industry), 120 industrialists 
place upon the Government direct responsibility for relieving unem- 
ployment in slack periods but advocate limitation of activity to public 
works, such as new roads, water-supply systems, and housing. The 
Economist is opposed to direct Government investment in remuner- 
ative industries (although it fears the economic effects of unremuner- 
ative investment on a large scale, such as in public buildings, bridges, 
etc.); it favors plans whereby the Government will secure sufficient 
control over investment without extending public ownership. 

The real division of opinion arises with respect to whether or not 
the Government shall have a wider sphere of operation than publie 
works. As already shown, the Economist and the 120 industrialists 
are opposed to widening the sphere of the Government. The Li 
Sub-Committee on the Relation of the State to Industry takes 4 
middle course in expressing the view that the Government must 
broaden its field of investment if mass unemployment is to be pt 
vented. Nuffield College (in its statement on Employment P 
and Organization of Industry after the War), the London Times, and 
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Political and Economic Planning (known as P. E. P.) favor an appreci- 
able extension of direct public investment. For example, it is stated 
in the Nuffield report that the purpose of public works is to maintain 
employment and also to contribute to the community’s stock of 
uctive assets and other capital goods, thereby maintaining the 
demand for consumer and capital goods alike. P. E. P. states that 
one great inherent weakness in the concept of public works is that 
they are regarded as purely supplemental to private enterprise and as 
should not encroach on private investment. To the extent that 
fuctuations in private investment cause cyclical fluctuations and may 
continue to do so, notwithstanding improvements, additional public 
works might be helpful. A Times correspondent urges a “‘bold and 
ive’ public investment policy to replace the system whereby 
the State undertakes to find employment for the unemployed until 
private industry can reemploy them. 

At its 1943 conference, the Labor Party endorsed its executive 
council report which calls for a wide measure of central regulation and 
control, including early action to secure public control and ownership 
of certain industries (i. e., monopolies and enterprises rendering public 
service), with the ultimate goal of socialization of the economy, as 
already stated. Clement Atlee, a member of the British Government 
and of the Labor Party national executive, reaffirmed the Party’s 
“view that over a wide field of activity there must be public ownership 
and public control.’”’ Another speaker stated that the Party was not 
ina position to submit a final report on a number of subjects relating 
to the speed with which the transfer from private ownership to public 
ownership might be accomplished. 

No detailed post-war plan has been made public by the Trades 
Union Congress. Public ownership of basic industries and services 
was suggested as among the main approaches to reconstruction at the 
congress held in September 1943. The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion at that time urging the Government to clarify its post-war policy 
on social and economic affairs, and asking the TUC to authorize a 
plan for reconstruction to maintain full employment and to decide 
upon the degree of nation:l ownership of industry. Up to the time 
a the September conference the work of the TUC in the field of post- 
war problems was chiefly exploratory. The membership was 
represented on a number of bodies appointed to deal sneniiealte with 
reconstruction matters, as, for example, the Labor Party’s Central 
Committee on Reconstruction Problems and the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings Consultative Panel. To supplement such activity the TUC 
was instrumental in securing the formation of the Reconstruction Joint 
Advisory Council under the chairmanship of Sir William Jowitt, 
Minister without portfolio. The TUC and the two leading employer 
bodies are represented on the council, the purpose of which is “to 
secure a mutual exchange of views * * * on important issues of 
— policy arising out of post-war reconstruction.” Within the 
'UC, committees are studying the problems involved in nationaliza- 


tion of specified industries (e. g. coal, power, and transport) and control 
ornationalization of financial machinery. 
Government measures to stimulate private investment have a 
prominent place in nearly all of the discussions. The 120 industri- 
who favor only a narrow public-works program advocate the 
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fullest public assistance to private industry, even to the point of taking 
risks that would be uneconomic for private investment. Similarly 
the Economist (London) endorses State aid, including tax concesgigng 
to keep normal investment at the required level. Both the Liber 
Sub-Committee and the London Times foresee a need for extend; 

public control for the same purpose, as they are sceptical of attain; 

the desired results otherwise. During the transitional period from 
war to peace, the Liberal Party maintains, it will be the direct resp. 
sibility of the Government to assist all industries which have close 
down or converted to war purposes “‘to get going again, giving financial 
aid where necessary.’’ Lever Bros. places on the Government the 






































responsibility for maintaining the regularity of capital investment P 
The firm stresses the conviction that the exercise of public contp ’ 
over production should not extend beyond the period of acute shortag ti 
of materials immediately after the war, and that the Governmey n 
should not have control over the distribution of investment funds W 
Indirect public control over the cost and price structure through 
monetary and budgetary policy would be the Government’s chief 
weapon in its attack on the business cycle. 

Nearly unanimous approval has been given to the principle of » 
“unbalanced budget” and to the establishment of an extraordinary al 
budget to supplement the regular budget. The Government took the do 
lead in adopting a new approach to the evaluation of the economic pl 
position in 1941, when a “white paper” was issued stating that the sta 
war had made it clear that problems must be considered in relation to is 
real resources at the country’s disposal and that budgets are only th cri 
instruments for making use of these resources. The problem in 
wartime is not to balance the budget in the traditional sense but to x 
prevent inflation. Go 

The groups whose views on direct Government investment haveben § mei 
reviewed agree that such investment should play a minor role. Con § clu 
flict of opinion exists between those who believe that private invet § mt 
ment can be maintained by indirect measures and those who areof § and 
the opinion that more direct Government measures are needed to § diffi 
control private investment. With the exception of the Socialists, T 
agreement exists that the State should help to maintain the profitability J of i 
of private investment in periods of trade setbacks. It is also recog § Vest 
nized that carefully planned and timed public works and coordinate! § «iret 
monetary and budgetary policy are needed. Doubt exists, however, § (2) : 
that these measures are sufficient to maintain full employment. to he 

Nonbusiness groups and some business groups therefore endorse th ff the | 
extension, in some degree, of public control and ownership over monop § ldu 
olistic industries. Another basic recommendation is the establishment § More 
of a national investment board. ti 

Among those who favor some extension of public ownership theres «Wick, 
substantial agreement, according to the reports abstracted, that puble  consy 
utilities (fuel, power, and transport), medical services, and, to ak inves 
extent, housing should be under public control. Public ownershipd a 
the monopolistic basic industries (iron and steel and shipbuilding) § ! 

8 





also favored by many groups. Some measure of public contms 
advocated widely for the semimonopolistic industries. 

In endorsing the creation of a national investment board, the Tims 
envisages a general plan for investment, in which the most advanlt 
geous development would take precedence, and investment in privalt 
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industry would be rationed under a system of priorities. Sir William 
Beveridge, Nuffield College, P.E.P. and the New Statesman and 
Nation favor the proposal; Lever Bros., however, characterizes it 
as “exactly the state of affairs the country is fighting against.” Other 
business groups do not support extension of public control. 

The New Statesman and Nation doubts that the country will be 
able to maintain full employment if private industry retains its powers. 
The publication favors socialization and cannot see how the Govern- 
ment could maintain full employment without making structural 
changes in the capitalistic system. _ 

The Federation of British Industries expects a minimum of public 
control after the post-war transition period, while admitting that the 
war made it necessary for the Government to assume broad powers 
temporarily. It cautions against retention of any but the really 
necessary controls and advocates full consultation and collaboration 
with private industry. 


CONSUMPTION POLICY 


As the ultimate purpose of economic activity is to supply the needs 
and wants of human beings, the investment policy pursued must be 
dovetailed with a consumption policy to insure that workers are em- 
ployed in producing goods that are most essential to raising the 
standard of living. An article in the London Times states that there 
isa risk that the index of employment may be accepted as the sole 
criterion of the economic and social welfare of the community, without 
regard to the resultant real income. 

P.E.P. argues for making consumption the primary focus of the 
Government’s efforts to deal with the business cycle, and that invest- 
ment policy is important but less significant. Recommendations in- 
dude efforts to change consumption habits by propaganda, increases 
in taxes, reduction of interest rates, measures to give greater security, 
and redistribution of income through taxation. P.E.P. sees great 
difficulties in a subsidy program. 

The Economist (London) gives four reasons for preferring a policy 
of increased investment to one of subsidized consumption: (1) An in- 
vestment policy can be increased or lowered according to changing 
circumstances (a direct grant to the people is not easily withdrawn); 
(2) a given amount of money spent on increasing investment is likely 
tohave a larger ultimate effect (i. e., the multiplier is larger); (3) only 
the State can supply subsidies for consumption but others can be 
induced to expand investment; and (4) increase in investment is a 
more natural phenomenon. 

Other opinions expressed are briefly as follows: G. D. N. Wors- 
wick, in an article published in Agenda, states that the stimulation of 
consumption has advantages in raising employment. He says that 
iiyestment crises are primarily the result of an overaccumulation of 
— made possible by a high rate of saving. If the Government 

izes private investment, the period of accumulation of capital 


8 prolonged and the fall in pee epee is merely postponed. Sub- 


to consumers, however, would ease the problem of investment. 
The Liberal Party, although not discussing the inequality of income 
bution as a cause of the trade cycle, points out that inequality 
tends to lower the proportion of the national income spent on con- 
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sumer goods. Discussions of consumption policy in the Londop 
Times have a different approach, as the authors of the articles fayg 
more complete economic planning than many other groups, whereby 
both production and consumption would be planned in adyanes 
Another author, Barbara Wooten, advocates planned Government 
outlay to meet needs, and favors even free distribution of goods tg 
consumers to meet scientifically determined standards of need. 


Problems Raised by Full Employment 


If full employment is maintained, special problems are created which 
may be grouped under two headings: (1) The prevention of inflation. 
ary tendencies; and (2) the problem of insuring flexibility of the eco 
nomic structure. 

INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES 


The London Times expressed the opinion that inflationary spirals 
in wages and prices might become chronic if the working force wer 
fully employed. No discussion of how to deal with the pressure for 
wage increases has appeared. It would seem that the “wage truce” 
of wartime is contemplated in peacetime. Certain authors consider 
that the danger of inflation would result from the sectional nature of 
wage bargaining. Workers in different industries would compete for 
advances in pay and, in the opinion of this group, the only means of 
preventing dislocation would be to substitute wage determination on 
a national scale for wage bargaining between trade-unions and em- 
ployers’ federations. 

The Economist (London) states that inflationary tendencies may 
arise from large periodic State investments which lead to an expansion 
of bank credit, and raises the question whether a policy whereby pools 
of money may be created periodically may not lead to monetary in- 
stability. By upsetting the relationship between costs and prices, 
the object of keeping the national economy in balance may be de 
feated. Joan Robinson (a British economist) stated, in refutation of 
the Economist’s distinction between public and private investment 
in relation to the creation of credit, that investment expenditures of 
any kind increase the demand for consumption goods, as income 
earned in producing investment goods may be spent for consumption 
goods. Any excess in investment will involve an excess of demand 
or consumption goods over the available supply at current prices, 
and thus drive up prices. 

If the Government is given sufficient control over investment actiy- 
ity, public and private, inflationary tendencies need not get outof 
bounds. The Lever Bros. report recommends indirect controls chiefly, 
calling for a reduction in credit, higher taxation, and a slowing down 
of Government investments when a boom is on the way. However, 
the London Times argues that if the Government is granted no more 
control than this, it will not be able to prevent fluctuations but canon 
“damp” them down. Agreement is expressed by the Economst 
(London) that the “old monetary techniques” suggested by Lever 
Bros. are too indirect, and that the only alternative is “direct physica 
control of all investment.” 





Post-War Reconstruction 


FLEXIBILITY OF STRUCTURE 


It is stressed repeatedly that full employment must be compatible 
ith economic change and that public measures will be required to 
ote mobility of labor and flexibility in industry. The London 
‘mes has stated that restrictive measures are one of the dangers of 
so-called industrial self-government. Monopolies, trade associations, 
and price agreements are 1n themselves restrictive, limiting production 
to avoid a surplus that cannot be sold at a remunerative price. To 
protect individual initiative and to set the processes of expansion in 
motion, public authority must intervene. 

Nuffield College opposes giving sectional trading or manufacturing 
interests the power to fix prices or output and recommends the estab- 
lishment of industrial boards, each board to be composed of represent- 
atives of industry (including labor and marketing representatives), 
presided over by a State-paid impartial chairman, and at least two 
members representing the public. Duties of the boards would include 
cost and price reduction, concentration of production for efficiency, 
the exchange of information, etc. In the report quoted it is stated 
that such boards could add to technical and market progress and make 
industries more responsive to changing needs and opportunities. 
New firms must be permitted to enter production, and old ones must 
be allowed to expand or contract, according to the quality of their 
services. The boards should not have power to limit: output or fix 
minimum prices, except where necessary and then only with the con- 
sent of the Ministry concerned. The aim of the Nuffield plan is to 
reconcile the freedom of industrialists to manage the various industries 
with the claims of the State and the consuming public, and at the 
same time avoid high prices, scarcity, and waste. 

Few of the other statements dealing with the organization of indus- 
try are as detailed as the Nuffield report. The Liberal Party Sub- 
Committee agrees with the Nuffield statement that restrictive sectional 
practices are harmful and that State action is necessary to override 
sectional interest. A correspondent of the London Times points out 
that no national plan can guarantee every person work in his own 
trade. If this were possible it would not be desirable. If stability is 
to be combined with progress, no forms of obstruction to change can 
be tolerated, whether in the form of obstruction to new techniques or 
of inflexible trade-union rules. On the latter subject, it is stated 
further that the abolition of cyclical unemployment will itself make 
many trade-union protective restrictions unnecessary. Other meas- 
ures which are designed to protect workers from seasonal unemploy- 
ment, for example, must be replaced by new provisions. 

Recommendations of the Beveridge report provide for retraining 
workers and granting them allowances during the transition. The 
london Times suggests that the Government should become a party to 
employer-employee agreements and carry workers through periods of 
memployment at full pay. In return, the worker would have to 
secept work where he was needed. The same statement refers to the 
growing immobility of labor between trades, and the increasing clamor 
workers for more security and of the community for greater mobility. 

Both P.E.P. and Nuffield express the opinion that the extent of co- 
operation by trade-unions in removing restrictive practices will de- 
pend on the confidence of all classes of unemployed in the good faith 
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with which the system is carried on. Labor’s position, according tg 
the London Times, has been one in which the employer could chooge 
between a willing and unwilling worker; if the country had full em. 
ployment, the worker would have the choice of jobs. Such a change 
would aid in removing some old abuses and might create new problems 
of factory discipline. In wartime, disciplinary difficulties are held to 
& minimum owing to patriotism. The Times, Nuffield College, and 
P.E.P. agree that industrial and social policies must be such as tg 
produce “a situation in which the workers would be prepared to 
accept discipline to the necessary and reasonable extent.”’ 


International Aspects 


Prosperity in Great Britain depends upon a large export trade to 
furnish the imports needed to maintain even pre-war living standards, 
Full employment in the future will depend on increasing exports in 
markets over which Britain cannot exercise any direct influence, and 
the home country would be greatly handicapped in carrying out 4 
successful full-employment policy if the countries with which she has 
trade relations do not have a reasonable level of employment. 

Little analytical material has been published on the importance of 
international trade in the implementation of a full-employment policy, 
Statements have been made to the effect that full employment is not 
incompatible with an expanding or even with a liberal system of 
foreign trade. Agreement is general that the chance of success witha 
full-employment program would be increased if it could be coordinated 
with those of other nations seeking the same goal. The importance 
of United States policy particularly is stressed repeatedly in British 


post-war planning. 
POPPOOR 


China’s Labor Policies and Post-War Plans 


Outline of Labor Policy 


THE Outline of Labor Policy of China, which was compiled by the 
Research Office of the Ministry of Social Affairs in September 1942! 
stated certain objectives, as follows: Sound labor organizations, 
improvement of the social status of labor, raising the standard of 
living of laborers, regulation of the distribution of labor, furtherance 
of cooperation between capital and labor, increasing productive 
efficiency, adapting labor policy to national defense, and cooperation 
with international labor organizations. 


Wartime Amendments 


As war is still being waged in China, it has been considered impos- 
sible to put into effect all the principles set forth in the Outline of 
Labor Policy, which has been amended for the war period as follows: 


A. All workers should join unions. 
B. There shail be no strikes in time of war. 


C. 1. Wages should be fixed by the Government. Rationing in kind should 
be adopted to improve the living conditions of workers. 

2. (a) Working hours should be fixed by the authorities, taking into consider 
tion the nature of the industry, local conditions, and wartime requirements, but 
should not exceed 12 hours a day. 


1 Report of August 24, 1943, from J. Bartlett Richards, commercial attaché at the United States Embassy 
at Chungking. 
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(6) There should be 1 full day of rest every 2 weeks. ; 

(c) Female workers may do night work, with the approval of the authorities. 

(d) The number of holidays shall be curtailed. 

G. With regard to labor insurance, flexible arrangements should be adopted. 

H. Labor welfare work that tends to increase efficiency should be adopted as 
r s possible. 
as 9 Safety and health of workers should be safeguarded by examinations of 
factories and mines, in order to assure maximum production. 

K. Workers may establish organizations, with the approval of the authorities, 
to maintain contact with workers’ organizations in the United Nations. 


Reconstruction Plans 


After reiterating the fact that China’s people are thinking and 
planning how to improve the post-war standard of living of the 
nation, Dr. T. V. Soong, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a broad- 
cast from London on August 8, 1943, pointed out that his country is 
mainly agricultural and that consequently the least difficult and most 
rapid way to secure a higher standard of living is through the im- 
rovement of agriculture. He declared that the Government no 
oer will “stand by idly, leaving things to the farmers themselves. 
We shall have farm credits, cooperatives, improved irrigation and 
fertilizers, agricultural stations, modern transport, improved admin- 
istration, and universal education to introduce scientific technique. 
We believe that with all these measures, the Chinese farmer in 10 
years will find his income doubled.”’ ? 

The most difficult task, he conceded, will be the building up of 
both the heavy and light industries. 

We are determined to build up our industries because without them we cannot 
raise the standard of living of our people very much nor play a great part in the 
new economic cooperation of the world. We are resolved that there shall be no 
gap between our demobilization after the war and our mobilization for building 
up our industries. We shall meet problems as to how to acquire the necessary 
scientific technique and capital to start the thousand and one factories we are 
planning to build. We could at once make use of the most modern techniques. 
To acquire such techniques is not really so difficult. Today they can be readily 
obtained like any other goods, if one is willing to pay the — Our own engi- 
neers will be abroad in large numbers to learn these techniques and on their 
return they will have highly skilled foreign engineers, and even executives, to 
help them start their new factories and plants. 

With reference to the requisite capital for industrialization, he 
expressed the belief that China could obtain post-war credit on terms 
acceptable to the Government. 

This official further stated that he takes it for granted that the 
industrial development of his country is mutually beneficial to China 
and to the advanced industrial nations. The industrialization of 
China, he stated, will mean a market in which ships, locomotives, 
machines, and allied manufactures, and such consumer goods as that 
country will not be able to produce, and when the nied of living 
= people of China is higher, it will be advantageous to the whole 


Plan for Industrialization 


The Senior Secretary of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, Dr. 
-chao Wu, presented an industrialization scheme, the basis of 


blieeeeeen 
"International Labor Review (Montrea:), October 1943. 
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which is regional decentralization with a view to national defense 
requirements. In this connection, it is proposed that, with the exee 
tion of Outer Mongolia and Tib2t, which are to be dealt with late 
seven industrial regions should be developed. The accompanying table 
shows the area, population, and principal products of these regions; ? 


Area, Population, and Chief Natural Resources of 7 Regions in China 





———.. 
Area 

Popu- 
thou- 
| sand lation 


Region | square — Major natural resources 
kilo- _ 
sands) 
me- 
ters) ! 





Northeast region (Provinces of Liaoning,| 1,247 | 28, 542 | Wheat, kaoliang, soybeans, leather, timber 
Kirin, Heilungkiang, and Jehol). | coal, iron, manganese, aluminum, gold. 

| troleum, salt. 

North China (Provinces of Charhar, | 1,232 [114,540 | Wheat, kaoliang, millet, corn, soybeans 
Suiyuan, Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, sweetpotatoes, peanuts, cotton, hemp, 
and Honan). sesame, tobacco, leather, coal, iron, alumi 

| num, gold, salt. 

Northwest region (Provinces of Ningh- | 3,379 | 22,663 | Wheat, oats, kaoliang, millet, corn, sheep 
sia, Shensi, Kansn, Chinghai, and | | leather, cream, coal, petroleum, salt, 





Sinkiang). | 
East China (Provinces of Kiangsu, 354 | 80,949 | Rice, wheat, soybeans, peanuts, rape, cotton, 
Chekiang, and Anhwei). | silk, tea, tobacco, tung oil, coal, iron, salt, 
Central China (Provinces of Hupeh, 565 | 65, 639 | Rice, wheat, barley, kaoliang, rape, sugarcane, 


Hunan, and Kiangsi). cotton, ramie, tea, tung oil, tobacco, coal, 
iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony, molyb- 
denum, tin, lead, mercury, gold. 

South China (Provinces of Kwangtung, 559 | 58,583 | Rice, sweetpotatoes, sugarcane, silk, tea, 
Kwangsi, and Fukien). leather, coal, iron, manganese, tungsten, 

antimony, molybdenum, salt. 

Southwest region (Provinces of Szech- | 1,386 | 69,499 | Rice, wheat, barley, oats, kaoliang, corn, rape, 
wan, Sikang, Kweichow, and Yun- | | sugar, silk, tobaceo, tung oil, sheep wool, 
nan), | leather, bristles, timber, coal, iron, nickel, 

| | copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, tin, mercury, 
| | gold, petroleum, salt, phosphorus, 


| 
' 








1 Square kilometer =0.3861 square mile. 


Attention was called to the special importance of developing the 
heavy industries, not only because they are essential to the country’s 
defense, but because they are indispensable to the proper development 
of other industries. 

According to a Chungking radio broadcast on October 22, 1943; 
over 2,000 Chinese engineers—‘‘the largest group of technical men ever 
assembled in China’’—were in attendance at a 6-day conference at 
Kweilin on post-war economic and industrial reconstruction plans. 

The English-language broadcast to North America stated that Dr. 
Paul F. Eaton of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, had 
extended greetings to the delegates, on behalf of the United States 
Government, and had reported on American production methods. 

The Chinese Minister of Economic Affairs was the presiding officer 
at the conference and read a message from the President of China urg- 
ing the engineers to “make big strides” before the war comes to a close, 
declaring that ‘“China’s industrial reconstruction should fit into the 
world trend.”’ The Minister reported that the institute of Chinese 
engineers had at present 35 branches in 14 Provinces and a regis 
membership of 27,000. 

After the conference, the delegates were to tour the country # 
obtain first-hand information on national reconstruction problems. 


International Labor Review (Montreal), October 1943, p. 487. 
United States. Office of War Information. Foreign Service Division, OWI-38. 
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New Economic Blueprints for India 


AGROWING interest in reconstruction programs is being manifested 
in India, and various measures for industrial development and the 
regulation of the coal industry have already been taken or are being 
considered. In the British Indian Province of Bengal, a resolution has 
heen adopted on the urgency of devising schemes for the rehabilitation 
of demobilized men and of the people evacuated from danger zones. 
In the State of Hyderabad the Government has reached a decision to 
establish a post-war planning board, and in the State of Mysore a 
5-year rural-reconstruction plan has been agreed upon. A brief 
account of these schemes is given in the International Labor Review of 
(Qetober 1943, from which the following information is taken. 


Measures for Industrial Development 


In June 1943, an Anglo-American mission for the study of problems 
concerning steel production in the British Commonwealth and the 
United States visited India. This mission’s purpose was stated to be 
to make it possible for each of the United Nations to further its 
individual efforts to expand its own production as a part of the whole 

The mission stressed the need for close coordination of the steel 
industry in India, and suggested plans for greater development. At 
about the same time, it was reported in the Indian press that two 
snior British technical experts had arrived in India to help effectuate 
aplan which the Government had worked out for the development of 
the machine-tool industry. The Punjab Government Department 
of Industries allocated 20,000 rupees to provide subsidies to help 
trained young men start small industries. 


Regulations for the Coal Industry * 


The Indian Government has been actively considering a number of 
different proposals for regulating the coal industry. It was reported 
that the views of the various interested parties would be ascertained 
before the competent authorities reached a decision on the matter. 
These proposed measures included the formation of a board or boards 
for the fixing of wages and working conditions, the creation of ma- 
chinery for price fixing and the regulation of production, “the appoint- 
ment of a labor welfare board, labor welfare officers, and a conciliation 
ificer, the compilation of adequate statistical data relating to earn- 
ings, the investigation of the possibility and the desirability of the 
State acquiring mineral rights in cases in which this has not been 
done, and the extension of hospital and educational facilities in 


mining areas.” 
Rehabilitation of Demobilized Men and Evacuees 
In May 1943, a resolution was passed by the Bengal Legislative 


dsembly concerning the urgent need for formulating plans for the 
rhabilitation of demobilized men at the close of the war and for 





‘The main coal mines in India are in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces, and State of Hy- 
teabad. The total coal production in the country in 1938 was 28,342,906 tons; the total number of persons 
ene the industry in 1937 was 193,767. Employment in mining industries is regulated by the Indian 
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taking up with the Central Government the matter of a substantig) 
appropriation for this purpose. It was reported that a great num 

of men, including seamen estimated at more than 40,000, had besy 
recruited for various wartime tasks, and that the evacuees from danger 
zones approximated 3,500,000. 












Post-War Planning Board for Hyderabad * 


In accordance with a decision of the Government of the State of 










Hyderabad, a Board of Post-War Planning is to be created, the chair. 
man of which is to be the president of the Nizam’s executive coungil 
The Board is to consist of the chairmen of its various committees, and 
other persons, official and nonofficial. Its major function will be the A 
preparation of post-war development plans. It will also deal with a 
such matters as Irrigation and power schemes, engineering, small-scale. u 
rural, cottage and other industries, public works and communicg. rv 
tions other than railways, scientific and industrial research, educa in 
tion with special reference to technical and agricultural education, 
development of rural areas, manpower, public health, finance of 
currency, banking, exchange, and trade. an 
In connection with these projects, a secretariat will be established im 
in the charge of one of the members of the Executive Council who pa 
will serve as the vice chairman of the Board. The requisite initial mi 
organization expenditure is estimated to be 200,000 rupees per annum. tin 
we 
Rural Reconstruction in Mysore* we 
cas 
The Mysore Government has inaugurated a 5-year rural-recon- 
struction program planned to better the countryside conditions. In 13) 
conformity with this plan, social workers have been designated and hot 
are taking training courses in rural welfare centers, with the aid of bef 
the Government. paic 
? Hyderabad, which is ruied by the Nizam (the native sovereign), is 82,698 square miles in area and in pay: 
1941 had a population of 16,194,313. Its chief food crops are rice and millets; money crops, cotton and oil C 
seed; and industries, in addition to handicrafts, cotton ginning and pressing, husking, rice, flour, and oil for 
milling, sugar, paper, alcohol, and coal mining. 
Area, 29,483 square miles; population, 7,328,896 (1941). The principal crops are rice, millets, and sugal: weel 
cane, and the principal fibers produced in the State, cotton and sun-hemp. The more important industries 
include iron and steel, chemicals and fertilizers, electrical goods, glass, vegetable oils, gold mining, silk 15 y 


tobacco, coffee, porcelain, soap, sandalwood oil, and other vegetable oils. 
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tate of Increased Benefits Under British Workmen’s Compensa- 
— tion Acts 
eS, and T animate . “7 3 7 . o . ] _ » 
be the A LAW providing for a temporary increase in supplementary allow- 
al with ances and in the compensation for fatal cases, payable to workers 
ll-seale. under the British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1925, received 
nunica- royal assent November 11, 1943.' The amending law is to continue 
educa- in force until December 31, 1946. ; 
ration, In cases of total disability caused by an industrial accident, the rate 
finance, of the supplementary weekly allowance, which was fixed at 5s. by an 
amendment in 1940,’ was increased to 10s. for each week of total 
ablished incapacity after the first 13 weeks. Provision was also made for the 
cil who payment of a supplementary allowance to a totally incapacitated 
e initial married man, in respect of his wife (if he was married to her at the 
annum. time of the accident), at the rate of 5s. a week during the first 13 


weeks of incapacity and 10s. for each subsequent week. The total 
weekly payments to totally disabled persons are thus increased in the 
case of a married man, from 35s. to 40s. during the first 13 weeks and 


al-recon- to 50s. thereafter; and in other cases, from 35s. to 40s., after the first 
ons. In 13 weeks. The total amount of the weekly payment, however, may 
ited and not exceed two-thirds of the average weekly earnings of the worker 
e aid of before the accident; exception is made where (as in the case of low- 


paid workers) calculation on this basis would reduce the amount 
payable before the law was passed. 

seen he Children’s allowances, which were fixed by the 1940 act at 4s. a week 
flour, sade for each of the first two children under the age of 15 years and 3s. a 
ts, and supe week for each additional child, are increased to 5s. for children under 
‘mining, si:  ©=15 years. A child who is receiving full-time school instruction when 
he reaches 15 will continue to receive the allowance until such in- 
struction ceases or until the end of the next July after he reaches the 
age of 16 years, whichever is earlier. 

In cases of partial incapacity, the total weekly payments, exclusive 
of children’s allowances, are limited to two-thirds of the reduction in 
wages resulting from the accident, except where the amount so payable 
would be less than that prior to the 1943 act. 

The maximum amount of compensation (including the children’s 
ilowances) payable for total disability is fixed at seven-eighths of 
the average pre-accident weekly earnings of the worker; and for 
partial disability, at seven-eighths of the wage loss caused by the 
accident. 

The minimum compensation in fatal cases in which total dependents 
survive is increased from £200 to £300, and the maximum from £300 








‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), November 1943; Workmen’s Compensation 
(Temporary Increases) Bill, 6 and 7 Geo. 6. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, October 1940, p. 888. 
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to £400. In cases where there are children in addition to an adult 
dependent, the aggregate maximum payable is increased from £609 


to £700. 
PPPPPORE 


Provision for Family Allowances in Uruguay, 1943 


A URUGUAYAN law dated November 12, 1943,' establishes sys- 
tem of family allowances payable for dependent children of workers 
whose wages or salary do not exceed 200 pesos per month. 

The system is to be carried on through “salary funds” administered 
by tripartite boards, representing workers, employers, and the Goy- 
ernment. The Chief Executive of Uruguay is directed to establish 
these boards within 8 months after the promulgation of the law, 

The plan is to be supported by compulsory contributions from the 
employers. Beginning November 23, 1943, and until the boards are 
established, the on eee contribution will be at the rate of 3 per 
cent of their pay rolls. Thereafter the rate will range from 1% to 3¥ 
percent of pay rolls, being determined every 3 months on the basis 
of the amount necessary to cover (a) the sums necessary to pay the 
children’s allowances, (b) expenses of administration (not exceeding 
3 percent of the gross receipts), and (c) a reserve fund amounting to 
5 percent of the allowances. 

Benefits are payable only for dependent children of families in 
which the salary of the head of the family (or of both husband and 
wife, if the latter is also employed) does not exceed 200 pesos per 
month. The allowances are to be paid to the person responsible for 
support, for each dependent, legitimate or legally recognized child up 
to 14 years of age (16 in cases where the child is still in school). The 
rate of benefit per child is tentatively set at 6 pesos.’ 

Employing establishments which organize their own funds, indi- 
vidually or collectively, providing benefits equal or superior to those 
fixed by this law, are exempted from the necessity of affiliating with 
any of the official savings funds. All employers must, however, 
report at least once a year to the National Labor Institute and Asso- 
ciated Services, giving complete data on pay rolls and certain addi- 
tional information relative to their employees. 

| Law of November 12, 1943, published in Diario Oficial, November 20, 1943; decree No. 1119/941 of Novem 


ber 19, 1943, published in Diario Official, November 25, 1943. The minimum-wage provisions of the same 


law are summarized on page 406 of this issue. 
2 The law does not state at what intervals this allowance is to be paid, i. e., whether per week, per month, 


etc. 
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Women in Industry 


MEEEEPEI PIII EPID EIEIO IIL E III III III IOI I DIDI III I III I DIDO DIGI DOD OOOO OE 


Women’s Earnings and Hours in Beauty-Service 


Occupations, New York State, 1943 


IN New York State in 1943, women in the beauty-service industry 
were being paid $21.26 per week, or $7.79 more than in 1936.! From 
1942 to 1943 the increase was $3.39 per week. Not only has the 
minmum-wage order for the industry been effective in raising all 
wages as the minimum rates were increased, but the greater number 
of hours worked and the general upward trend of wages caused by 
the war have also been influential. 

For the first time since the minimum-wage order became operative, 
the average Woman in beauty service has nearly earned the amount 
declared essential ‘‘for adequate maintenance and protection of health 
for women workers in New York State” living as family members— 
$1,160.17 per annum, in 1942, or $22.31 per week. (This estimate 
did not include income taxes and the buying of war bonds.) 

In the table below, the median week’s earnings of women in the 
industry under discussion are given and also the percentages of women 
in Various earnings groups: 


Taste 1.—Weekly Earnings of Women in Beauty-Service Occupations, New York State 





Percent with classified earnings 
Earnings group . _ 














1936 | 1999 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 

—— ts | 
ik | PR ree 10.6 | 2.4 | 2.4 1.9 1.9 1.5 
Sand under $10_- 20.4 6.3 6.1 6.4 5.5 4.1 
— RRR Rate 11.9 9 .6 8 8 1.6 
$i2and under $15___ 22.2 5.2 5.0 4.3 4.5 3.9 
Sidand under $20___ 19.7 66.3 67.1 66.2 59.8 27.5 
and under $26______. 8.1 13.7 13.8 15.2 20.9 42.8 
Mand over___.__. oa 7.1 5.2 5.0 5.2 6.6 18.6 
EN hichiricsmiseinmsansaalarotinindin 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Number of women reporting .............- |}, 5,157 12, 504 11, 529 11, 982 12, 018 10, 949 
Median week’s earnings. ........._._.._. | $13.47 $16. 74 $16. 79 $16. 84 $17. 87 $21. 26 




















Although the wages of these women increased 27 percent to 1943 
fom the date when the mandatory wage order became operative in 
March 1939, the cost of living rose 25 percent, so that their 1943 
amings cannot be regarded in the same category with some of the 
Wartime boom wages. 

The same upward climb was shown in hourly wages, half of the 
omen earning 50 cents or more per hour in 1943 as compared to less 

10 percent in 1936, three quarters of them receiving less than 35 


= lima team 
'New York. Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, November 1943. 
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cents per hour in 1936, and only 0.5 percent receiving less than thy 
rate in 1943 

Although in 1943 the median hours continued to be 45 per week 
the average since 1939—an increase in the percentage of women wor. 
ing over 45 hours per week accounted for more overtime pay. Th 
legal maximum weekly hours in beauty shops are 48. The follow 
table presents some details of working hours of women in beayty 
service. 


TaBLe 2.—Weekly Hours Worked in Specified Years by Women in Beauty-Senic 
Occupations, New York State % 





$$ ____ 


Percent working specified hours in 














Weekly hours 4 " es ee pe ——. 

1936 1939 1940 1941 1942 143 

Under 24 hours 6.1 9.5 9.2 | 9.0 &.2 & 
24 and under 30 hours 2.2 3.4 3.6 | 3.2 3.8 4s 
30 and undcr 36 hours. - 3.5 1.7 1.3 1.5 2.0 | ui 
36 and under 42 hours 5.0 7.5 7.7 8.4 11.0} 12) 
42 and under 48 hours 16. 1 62.1 4.3 63.8 59.2 as 
48 hours 16.5 15.3 13.6 13.7 15.5 PY. 
Over 48 hours 50.6 5 3 4 3] ; 
Total specs 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 10.0 
Number of women reporting 4, 665 | 12, 567 | 11, 520 11,976 12, 010 | 10, @) 
Median weekly hours 48.4 45.0 45.0 45.0 45.0 0 
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week— 
M Work. 
y. The 
slowing MOOPPPPPII PILES PIO IOI I OI IDOE EOE PPPPPPOIP OI OPO LODO DOL OONN 
beauty 
oa Strikes in 1943 (Preliminary Estimates) 
= FOR the year 1943, preliminary estimates show about 3,750 strikes 
which caused 13,500,000 man-days of idleness and involved 1,900,000 

—— workers. The latter figure includes the coal miners only once, 

6 although most of them were out four times during the year and many 
ike. 2 of them more than four times. Idleness during the year amounted 
| a to 0.14 percent of available working time, as compared with 0.05 
as percent in 1942 and 0.32 percent in 1941. Approximately two-thirds 
io of the strike idleness during 1943 was due to the coal-mining strikes. 
| ni 
1s 
)| mae 
Zz Strikes in December 1943 
) : A) 





ESTIMATES for December 1943 indicate 325 strikes, involving 
241,000 workers, and 715,000 man-days idle during the month. 
While the number of strikes was a little greater than in November, 
there was a substantial decline in the number of workers involved, 
and the amount of idleness was only one-fourth as great as in Novem- 
ber. The general stoppage of coal miners in November accounted for the 
high figures for that month. I[dlenessin December was 0.09 percent of the 
available working time as compared with 0.36 percent in November. 

In December the brief stoppage of over 150,000 steel workers, most 
of them out for only one day, was the largest strike of the month. 


Strikes in December 1943, With Comparative Figures for Earlier Periods! 








Strikes beginning in Man-days idle during 
month month (all strikes) 


\ bear 
fonth and year eid. 
' Worke . pn 

Number Vorkers | Number | #Vailable 





involved working 
time : 
st 
December 1943 ? : 325 241, 000 | 715, 000 0. 09 ol 
November 1943 2 300 2, 825, 000 36 
December 1942 ; 147 192, 502 . 03 
December 1941. __ > a 143 476, 471 | . 07 








< figures exclude strikes lasting less than 1 working day (or shift) and those involving fewer than 6 
Workers 


‘Preliminary estimates 
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Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, 
December 1943 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during December disposed 
of 2,097 situations involving 772,842 workers (table 1). The seryieg 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and othe 
interested parties. Of these situations, 194 were strikes and lockouts 
involving 69,288 workers; 1,182 were threatened strikes and cont. 
versies involving 308,905 workers. During the month 347 dispute 
were certified to the National War Labor Board, and in 67 cage 
other agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 307 situations 
included investigations, arbitrations, requests for information, egp. 
sultations, etc. 


TaBLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, December 1943, 
by Type of Situation 


























Type of situation Number | —— 
All situations 1 2, 097 | 772,80 
Labor disputes -- - . ee Ragnteetetntchhocaetartigticliade onmetade 1, 376 | 378,18 
=a <—e ihelai 8 PEE REN SSS 191 | 60, 169 
Threatened strikes ‘ Revs pa ceesatnaedccipail 169 | WwW 
BIE. oncncnccnee- = stucensibenamednion oo honndeir 3 | i 
CRITI. cennccecnncce-cuseneveseessonsnse ewedinens saqpeceben | 1, 013 | 249, fon 
EI ccccne Sccccwewsscctnwcssctnosonesicinnécodeencesnecosssation 307 | 4m 
I iiniiccecnbcncnpssentounessdnesessenwsnqeienwacdswensniaimnict 99 25, 0 
Technical services. --....... SRI ES ES SI MCL AEA 21 11,m 
Investigations-_. --__---- eeceatdsebApeoepescusanesswemewssecescesasinn 37 28 
Requests for verification of union membership... --_-._..................- 1 | ” 
i  ékskpidacuandnadhtcdawrtiaisiccscdectineatiesd 22 ry 
i: an titinteadeeeabndeapegtimusnsantsounnchonendnaiens 72 » 
Special services of Commissioners--.-..................-.-. ett thinsl 44 445 
Complaints .................----.--.--------- on a ees ; ll rH} 
Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations... _...._...._...__. 414 350, 46 
To National War Labor Board.___._...-...........--- : ta 7 334,19 
To National Labor Relations Board meee cncenee 47 10 
To other Federal agencies -_____... | ll 12 
To Wage Adjustment Board - - __- 1 3 
To non-governmental agencies ___- atlanta oid 2 » 
thd ctehedhdnagasyeedédintemngebwiegipaetelaeisdinains $| 1m 








! During the month 162 cases involving 36,795 workers were adjusted, subject to hearings officer on arbi- 
tration procedure with the hearings officer or arbiter to be selected by the National War Board. 


The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and transportation, and the manufacture of 
iron and steel, transportation equipment, textiles, food, etc. (table 2), 
and were utilized by employees and employers in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Alaska (table 3). 
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Taste 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, December 1943, 






































by Industries 
Disputes Other situations Total 
~<a | Work EY eke 
; orkers | ,, orkers r orkers 
Number involved Number involved Number involved 

—e——OwEw oe | 
AD industries... 1,790 728, 639 | 307 | 44, 203 2, 097 772, 842 
Agrcnltare__..._.- 2 270 1 5 3 275 
Building trades.____- 60 10, 561 7 30 67 10, 501 
RR 52 24, 138 7 576 59 24,714 
Communications a ee | 11 SR eens! ll 19, 591 
Electrical equipment - _ _ - | 46 23, 931 5 8, 023 51 31, 954 
ree... sedeieal lug 106, 548 11 | 160 205 106, 708 
Furniture and finished lumber all 52 11, 277 13 169 65 11, 446 

| 
| 237 98, 201 34 1, 725 271 99, 926 
- “a = 40 393 21 8, 367 61 31, 760 
lamber_.....- 54 9, 573 1 1 55 9, 574 
Machinery __ aa 79 27, 536 19 1, 969 98 29, 505 
Maritime__..__.. = 20 25, 336 i en J 20 25, 336 
Mining....---__- ‘ | 32 10, 178 3 25 35 10, 203 
Motion pictures... ... 3 102 1 4 4 106 
Nonferrous metals 63 61, 093 12 | 481 75 61, 574 
Paper... 24 5, 531 2 377 26 5, 908 
Personal service. ___- --| 76 7, 515 15 657 91 8,172 
Petroleum.......__ 25 2, 151 13 553 38 2, 704 
Printing... .. 37 2, 222 4 450 41 2, 672 
Professional. . _ _ ._ — 5 625 1 100 6 725 
Rubber........... od 18 5, 277 5 605 23 5, 882 
Stone, — Nga and glass 49 6, 737 5 13 54 6, 750 
| an 74 19, 889 27 3, 515 101 404 
ya a . 4 4, 905 oe meant 4 4, 905 
+ Sa . 183 23, 849 17 5, 566 200 29, 415 
Transportation __ 133 12, 136 21 3, 473 154 15, 609 
— equipment 137 169, 309 3 2, 825 171 172, 134 
L 17 i 
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by States 


Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, 





State 


All States 


Alabam4& 
[le 
Arizona_.. ‘ 
Arkansas-.....-. 
California____- 
Colorado._. 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida. -_- 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


Idaho 
Ilinois_._. 
Indiana__- 
a 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine ov 
Maryland . 
Massachusetts -- 
Michigan 
Minnesota-. 


Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana. 
Nebraska_ 
Nevada__- . 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey. 
New Mexico... 
New York 
North Carolina 
Puerto Rico 
North Dakota 
Ohio-_. 
Oklahoma 


Oregon ‘ 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas... 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia__. 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W voming 


Number 


198 


Disputes 


Workers 
involved 














7, 
5, 


20, 


Other situations 


Workers 


| 
Number | involved 











44, 203 
15 
Sa - a 
20 844 
3 
6 703 
1 150 
7 510 
6 39 
3 201 
19 6, 507 
16 285 
1 20 
l 19 
2 18 
5 15 
2 200 
31 10, 255 
31 1, 564 
1 3 
10 1, 878 
11 10, 124 
1 350 
12 2, 127 
5 77 
2 y 
2 200 
29 2, 405 
3 19 
1 1 
21 3, 561 
9 513 
9 358 
9 36 
8 | 318 
1 
9 522 
2 192 
1 5 
2 151 


December 1943, 








Total 
i 
ber Worker 
Volved 
_——— 
097 72.80 
a 
18 2a 
LU 6 
u| 
179 7, 
ow 2a) 
nN 2 
6 431 
13 Le 
15 2.8 
14 w 
l 11% 
217 | Ri 
io Am 
48 4.088 
24 = 
2 4&3 
28 ee 
5 1B 
18 419 
77 | = elt 
144 ine.) 
27 1468 
7 Le 
112 17,18 
4 p+) 
13 4, 030 
1 o 
5 y 
66 25, 542 
2 2™ 
138 50. 40 
20 | 1,88 
30 6m 
5 Be 
167 60, 118 
22 4a 
39 | 188 
129 | 3418 
18 | 3.08 
16 | 5.87 
2) 9 
49 | 10,108 
7 395 
16 1,98 
3 rr J 
27 7. 
56 | 5, 64 
22 | 7,15 
72 18 
3) ie 
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Settlement of Labor Disputes in China 


4\MENDMENTS to the Chinese Labor Disputes Act were promul- 
gated on March 31, 1943, and became effective the same day. These 
amendments are applicable to all controversies affecting organizations 
of 15 workers or more, with the exception of State enterprises in which 
employment conditions are subject to Government regulation.' 

nciliation procedure.—Under the law as amended, the competent 
qithority for handling industrial disputes is the Ministry ot Social 

Affairs (for the Central Government) or the municipal, district, or 
Provincial authority (for a municipal, district, or Provincial jurisdic- 
tion)? Such authorities may, at their discretion or upon the request 
of the conflicting parties, refer a dispute to a tripartite conciliation 
committee composed of five or seven members. Such committees 
must complete their investigations within 7 days and communicate 
their findings to the competent authority not later than 2 days after 
conclusion of the investigations. 

Arbitration procedure.—A controversy may be referred to arbitra- 
tion (a) before recourse has been had to conciliation, if both parties to 
the dispute make application therefor to the proper authority, (b) at 
the request of one of the parties when conciliation has failed, or (c) at 
the discretion of the proper authority in important cases in which no 
vtilement has been effected within a 10-day period. The competent 
wthorities are to establish arbitration boards of five members each— 
two designated by the competent authority (one of these is to serve as 
chairman), one appointed by the local court of law, and the remaining 
two to be nominated from a panel established every 2 years by the 
municipal and Provincial governments. Such panels are to include 24 
0 48 nominees of employers’ organizations and an equal number of 
persons designated by workers’ organizations. 

The law forbids a member of a conciliation committee to serve on 
ie abitration board for the settlement of the same dispute. 

Awards of the arbitration boards, which will have the force of contracts or 
wllective agreements, will be made by a majority decision at meetings attended 
tyallthe members. * * * ‘The parties to a dispute may reach a settlement 
pending the arbitration proceedings, but in that case the terms must be com- 
nunieated to the arbitration board. 

Other provisions —Pending either conciliation or arbitration pro- 
wedings, employers are forbidden to discharge workers involved in a 
wntroversy, and work stoppages in public-utility enterprises, including 
munsportation and communication, are likewise forbidden. In 
poe daca 
‘Intemational Labor Review, Montreal, December 1943. 
aon in which two or more municipal or district administrations in the same Province were con- 
vyond the 


Provincial Government is the competent authority, and for those involving areas extending 
Province, the Ministry of Social Affairs is to use its good offices. 
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periods of national emergency, neither employers nor workers may 
suspend work because of a dispute. 

In case of failure of either contending party to comply with th 
arbitration award, the other party may not only have recourse to, 
court of law, but the recalcitrant is liable to penalties of fine ang 
imprisonment. 

PPPOOOE 


Collective Agreements in Mexico ' 


IN Mexico, collective agreements may be made compulsory in » 
industry throughout a region or the entire Republic for periods not tp 
exceed 2 years, by Presidential decree. At the end of 1943, compul. 
soy or extensive collective agreements were in force in the follow; 
manufacturing industries: Cotton, wool, silk and rayon, knitwear 
counterpane, hard fibers, mattress and filling, starch and the like 
rubber, sugar, and fine china (not pottery) and porcelain. An 
ment in the textile industry was made effective for all textile work 
throughout the country by a decree of August 23, 1929. This agree 
ment was limited in 1932 to the cotton-textile industry only, and ip 
22 political divisions of the Republic and the Federal District. Itwas 
extended by periods of 6 months each into 1938, when provision was 
made for adoption of the contract then being prepared (adopted in 
1939), which is the basis of the present wages and working conditions. 

Owing to war conditions, the collective agreements are undergoing 
a considerable amount of revision. From March to May 1943, wage 
increases ranging up to 15 percent were made in the cotton, woolen, 
silk and rayon, and knitwear industries; in May and June 194, 
these increases were made compulsory for the entire industry in the 
region covered. Additional increases of 2 percent were at that time 
granted in the rayon and knitwear industries, to cover the worker’ 
share of cost of the social-insurance scheme adopted in Mexico, 
December 31, 1942. 

Under the leadership of the Secretariat of Labor, a system of rapid 
revision of agreements is being carried out. The officials of the secre 
tariat hold a hearing for the two parties, determine the fundamental 
points. at issue, and hold discussions of these points. The tems 
reached are incorporated in the collective agreement. Formerly, 
worker-employer negotiations often became involved in discussions 
detail which extended over weeks and even months. 


Compulsory Collective Agreements 


The accompanying table shows, for the industries in which collective 
agreements are in effect, the date of the agreement and the datem 
which it was made compulsory, the term, and the territory covered: 


1 Data are from Informaciones Sociales (Mexico, Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, Departamente 
de Informaciones Sociales y Estadistica, Seccién de Publicidad) April 25, 1942; Boletin de Minas y Pst 
(Mexico, Secretaria de la Economia Nacional, Direccién General de Minas y Petroleo), December IM 
Diario Oficial, various dates 1935-1944; Legislative Series 1929— Mexico4 (International Labor Office, Genera); 
El Popular (Mexico City), June 14, 1943, and January 12, 1944; and U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties Bulle 
tin No. 569 and Serials Nos. R. 897 and R. 1120. P 

2 For details of the agreement in the cotton-textile industry, adopted in 1939 (which is essentially thes 
as the agreement now in effect, except for wage increases), see Monthly Labor Review, May 1940 (p. La: 
also included in Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1120. Some comparative provisions of agreements 
- po iy my silk and rayon, woolen textile, rubber, sugar, and cotton-textile industries, were gives 
n al No. R. 897. 
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Collective Agreements in Effect in Mexico, 1943, by Industries 














LO ——TEsti‘( OF 
Made com- Revision or | Mumbes 
Industry poccteh ny pubay by | “original | Duration | ee 
lecree | divisions 
| agreement | covered 
———_—_—— —_— awe ete, ‘ies j ee 
a ie Mar. 8, 1937 | Dec. 16,1941 | Extension...| 2 years_-__- All 
— | 22,1942 |. _....| Revision....|.....do..... All 
Fine china (not pottery) and porce- | Mar. 13,1642 | June 9, 1942 | Sarai ee aie CNS All 

lain. 

a | FEES Sele. Aug. 21,1939 | Jan. 15,1943 |.....do__... 2 laid do_.... All 
— i Mar. 21,1941 | May 7, 1943 |---"-do..-227-|-227. do._---| All 
Cotton... ER Oe ..| June 14,1941 | May 21,1943 |.....do_......|..._- 23 
silk and rayon... -.--| Feb. 21,1935 | June 4, 1943 |.....do_......| 1 year_..._| 2B 
Knitwear....-- .--------| Apr. 5,1940 | June 26, 1943 |.....do.....- | 2 years..._| All 
Hard fibers. --.-----| June 3, 1938 | Sept. 17, 1943 |.....do_......|.....do.....| All 
Mattress and filling !......-...------ | Feb. 1, 1943 j.......... 1 siiite TS See , ae 6 
ugar, alcohol, ete ORAS Dee. 16,1943 | Dec. 21, 1943 |-----do é ---| a a All 
Applies to organizations and establishments in regions involved, which are signatory to the agreement. 


The collective agreement in the counterpane industry was made 
compulsory for 2 years in 1941. For the sugar and associated indus- 
tries, a collective agreement was made compulsory for the entire Re- 
public in 1936; it was extended in 1937, and again in 1938, 1939, and 
1941; certain amendments were adopted during this time and the 
revision of 1941 included a 15-percent wage increase. There was a 
wage increase also in 1942 and an extension in 1943 of the revised 
agreement. The 1936 agreement in the rubber industry was made 
compulsory for the entire Republic by decree issued in 1938, and again 
(rth certain amendments) in 1940. The agreement in the rubber 
industry was thoroughly revised in 1942, so that the present agree- 
ment is actually new; as no record has been found that the agreement 
in the rubber industry has been made compulsory for the entire 
Republic by a Presidential decree (though requested) it may be con- 
cluded that it applies as yet to only the signatory establishments and 
organizations. In the fine china (not pottery) and porcelain industry, 
the collective agreement was likewise entirely rewritten in 1942, but 
am earlier one (1939) was declared compulsory for the entire Republic 
in 1940 and, with amendments, extended in 1942. For the starch and 
gucose industry, the agreement adopted in 1939 has been renewed 
twice, with certain amendments. 

Somewhat similar procedure has been applied to the woolen, cot- 
ton, silk and rayon, and knitwear industries. In these cases, wage 
inereases ranging up to 15 percent were decreed in the spring of 1943. 
These increases are embodied in the decrees making compulsory for 
2 years (1 year for silk and rayon), in specified regions, agreements 
ilready in effect. The agreement for the hard-fiber textile industry 
was revised by an agreement of July 5, 1943, with a 15-percent pay 
inerease, and was declared compulsory throughout the Republic, for 
dyears by decree of September 17, 1943. 

A decree of January 11, 1944, affects rates in the textile industry. 
from the date of its publication in the Diario Oficial (January 12, 
(M4), the increases indicated by the emergency legislation of Sep- 
lmber 1943 * are not to apply to the textile industry, but instead, the 


a 
Se Monthly Labor Review, December 1943 (pp. 1221-1223); reprinted hy the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
inSerial No. R. 1607. 
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following increases will apply: Workers receiving 10 pesos or less per 
day are to receive an increase of 12 percent, and persons on piece work, 
regardless of the amount they receive, are to have a 12-percent Increase 
in both cases to be based on wages in effect September 22, 1943. Qply 
in cases where this decree would bring about a reduction in wages g 
present received in the textile industry are the rates specified in th 
decree of September 1943 to apply. 

A collective agreement in the mattress and filling industry fo ; 
States and the Federal District was signed on February 1, 1943. Thy 
request that it be declared compulsory for these 6 political divisions g 
the country called also for a 15-percent wage increase over preyigy 
agreement. 


Legal Provisions Affecting Collective Agreements 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


The constitution of Mexico, adopted in 1917, contained several 
visions (articles 28, 73, and 123) affecting labor. The regulations 
(1926) of article 28 were amended by presidential decree of June 15, 
1929, to authorize the Government to make collective agreements 
compulsory, jor a particular branch of industry in a particular distrie, 
Articles 73 and 123 of the Constitution were amended by a decree of 
November 5, 1942, authorizing the Mexican Congress “‘to legislate 
throughout the Republic concerning hydrocarbons, mining, the moy- 
ing-picture industry, commerce, institutions of credit, and electre 
energy * * * and to issue the labor laws regulatory of article 123 of 
the constitution itself.”” Article 123 of the constitution was amended 
to read (in translation) as follows: 


“The application of the labor laws is incumbent upon the authorities of th 
States in their respective jurisdictions, but jurisdiction is reserved exclusively to 
the Federal authorities in the following: Textile, electrical, moving-picture, rubber, 
and sugar industries; mining, hydrocarbons, railways, and enterprises admini- 
tered directly or indirectly by the Federal Government; enterprises operating 
under Federal contract or concession; enterprises which carry on work in Fedenl 
zones and territorial waters; conflicts which affect two or more governmental 
units; collective agreements which have been declared compulsory in more tha 
one governmental unit; and finally, the obligations which devolve upon th 
employers in the matter of education, in the form and manner which the respective 
laws fix.”’ 

PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL LABOR LAW 


A collective agreement is defined in the Federal Labor Law of 1%! 
as “any agreement entered into by one or several labor unions, aad 
one or several employers, or one or several employers’ associations, for 
the purpose of establishing the conditions under which the work ist 
be performed.” 

An employer who engages workers belonging to a union must ener 
into agreement with them if they request it. If there are sevenl 
unions in the same enterprise, the collective contract must be ma 
with the one having the largest number of workers in the business, wil 
the understanding that the agreement may not specify conditions |e 
favorable to the workers than those contained in other contracts 
force in the enterprise. The agreement must be executed in wnt 
and in triplicate and becomes effective only on the date and hourt 
copy is deposited with the board of conciliation and arbitration havig 
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‘yrisdiction, or, in the absence of such, the municipal authority, by 
either of the parties. b ‘ itl 

Provisions of agreements.—The Federal Labor Law specifies certain 
minimum requirements which must be provided in all agreements 
unless otherwise noted. These include a& maximum 8-hour day (7 
hours at night and 7% hours for a mixed shift); double time for over- 
time, which is not to exceed 3 hours per day on 3 days in a week; pro- 
hibition of overtime work for minors under 16 years and for women; a 
compulsory day of rest each week with pay; for workers with more than 
a year’s service, not less than 4 days’ paid vacation each year nor, 
after 2 years, less than 6 days; no deductions from wages except (with 
the worker’s consent) for debts contracted with the employer (not to 
exceed 30 percent of that part of the wage exceeding the minimum), 
for union dues, or for the establishment of cooperative associations and 
savings banks; full pay for 3 compulsory rest days and the vacation 

riod each year, and for 8 days of maternity leave before and a month 
after confinement, with two 30-minute nursing periods per day after 
return to work (any additional maternity leave is without pay); pro- 
hibition of work requiring considerable physical exertion during 3 
months before childbirth; and special quarters for working mothers to 
nurse their babies, in enterprises employing more than 50 women. 

Within the limits of the above compulsory requirements, the agree- 
ment may fix the amount of wages, working hours, the nature of the 
work, rest days, and vacations, and any other provisions which the 
parties consider necessary. An agreement must specify the enterprise 
or enterprises, establishments or branches included, and the region to 
which it is applicable. The provisions of the collective agreement 
extend to all persons working in the enterprise, whether or not mem- 
bers of the union, except persons holding positions of management 
and inspection and confidential employees doing personal work for 
the employer within the enterprise. A clause requiring the hiring 
of only union men is lawful, but this clause and any others which 
establish privileges for organized workers may not be applied to the 
prejudice of unorganized workers who are parties to the agreement 
and who were working in the enterprise when it was made. 

Revision and termination of agreements.—Every collective agree- 
ment, whether for a definite or indefinite time or for a definite piece 
of work, may be revised entirely or partially every 2 years at the 
request of either of the parties thereto, under the following conditions: 
If the trade-union requests the revision, those desiring revision must 
represent at least 51 percent of the union membership; if the em- 
ployers request the revision, those requesting it must employ at 
least 51 percent of the number of workers affected by the agreement. 
The request for the revision must be made at least 60 days before the 
contract expires. If during such period the parties do not reach an 
agreement or do not extend the period of negotiation, the matter 
shall be submitted to the proper board of conciliation and arbitration 
for decision. During the proceedings before the board the contract 
femains in force. 

The collective agreement may be terminated for any of the fol- 

reasons: Mutual consent of the parties, judicial liquidation of 
business; termination of the job; and the general closing down of 

i enterprise or shutdown because of the exhaustion of raw material, 
the physical or mental incapacity of the employer, or unforeseen event 
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or force majeure. When an unforeseen event or force majeuy 
occurs and the business is insured, as soon as the insurance jg paid 
the workers must be compensated with 3 months’ wages. In cage of 
termination for any of the other specified causes, persons Working 
therein must be compensated with 1 month’s wages. 

Procedure for declaring agreements compulsory.—When a collectiye 
contract has been entered into by two-thirds of the employers an4 
union workers in a specified branch of industry and in a specified 
district, it is binding on all employers and workers in the same branch 
of industry in the said district, if so provided by a decree to tha 
effect issued by the Federal Executive. If the contract affects only 
the work performed in one Federal Government unit, the Federal 
Executive and the local authority shall decide the matter. Detailed 
provisions are given as to method of making a collective labor eop. 


tract compulsory. ‘The contract declared binding shall apply, not. 


withstanding any provision to the contrary contained in any other 
collective agreement, except on those points on which the provisions 
of the latter are more favorable to the worker.”’ The Federal Exegy- 
tive shall fix the period during which the contract is to be in fore, 
which shall not exceed 2 years. The periods specified shall be extended 
for equal periods of time, unless within 3 months of expiration the 
majority of the workers or employers involved express a desire to 
terminate the contract. The compulsory contract may be revised 
upon the petition of the employers ro i workers who represent 4 
majority of the original contracting group; failure by such majority 
to make a new agreement terminates the compulsory agreement, and 
the interested workers and employers are left free to agree in each 
enterprise on new working conditions applicable to each one of them. 

In case of failure to comply with the stipulations of a compulsory 
collective contract, an action for damages may be brought by trade 
unions, individual workers, or employers, against the unions which 
are parties to the contract, against members of such unions, and i 
general, against any other body bound by such contract. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor' 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


DISCHARGED employee reinstated under Wage-Hour Law.—The 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New York 
directed an employer to reinstate an employee whom he had discharged 
because the employee had sued him in a State court for back wages 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act (Walling v. O’Grady, 6 Wage Hour 
t. 1207). 

Oke abl found that the employee’s discharge violated section 
15 (a) (3) of that act, which makes it unlawful “to discharge or in 
ay other manner discriminate against any employee” who may in- 
stitute or testify in any proceeding related to the act. The court, in 
am oral opinion, held that it was immaterial whether the employee 
won or lost in the State court, and that the Government need not 
show, in order to sue the employer in a Federal court, that the em- 
ployee was covered by the act. Any other ruling, it was said, would 
discourage employees from suing for their back wages or testifying in 
suits or any other proceedings related to the act. 

The court concluded, however, that it had no power to award back 
pay in the suit brought by the Administrator, apparently basing this 
- on two grounds: (1) The Administrator was not expressly 
wthorized by the act to sue for back wages, and (2) the employee 
could sue for them himself. 

Restitution of wages included in consent decree-—The Federal Court 
for the District of Minnesota in Walling v. Addison Miller, et al. (47 
Fed. Supp. 1004), held that an employer who consented to a court 
order forbidding him to violate the Fair Labor Standards Act in the 
future (consent decree) could not be required by such an order to pay 
back wages (the amounts by which he had underpaid his employees 
in the past). 

fectons 11 (a) and 17 of the Fair Labor Standards Act provide 
that, on the Administrator’s application, a court shall issue orders 
forbidding an employer to violate the act; section 16 (b) of the act 
permits employees to sue for recovery of underpayments and for an 
qual amount as damages. The district court, ruling on a motion to 
vacate the decree, held that it lacked power, in its restraining order, 
fo require the employer to make these payments. This ruling was 

upon the same two grounds as the decision of the District Court 
fr the Southern District of New York, noted above, that the act 
aa the os the aa, Deets of sepa. =m gm at in — article represent 
od reent ied odantabeieaiiee devetepmente tn the fad ef saber lav aor ry indlicate the efloct of 


paticular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local statutory 
Wowrisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 
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did not expressly permit the Administrator to sue for these amount 
and that the employee himself could sue for them. : 
The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, however, reversed the lower 
court and upheld the order for payment of back wages.’ The coun 
considered it unnecessary to decide whether the Administrator coy 
obtain an order for payment of back wages in those cases where the 
employer resisted the entry of such an order, because in this case the 
employer, by consenting, had lost his right to object to the order, 

One of the three judges thought that the Administrator coy 
obtain an order requiring the employer to pay the sums withheld from 
employees in violation of the act. In his view, any withholding of 
the specified wage violated the act. He stated that this violation 
continued for as long as the employer refused to pay in accordanes 
with the act, and the court was empowered not only to restrain futur 
violations but to require the payment of wages unlawfully withheld 

Wage-Hour Law applicable to night watchmen.—The United States 
Supreme Court, in Walton, Admz. v. Southern Package Corp.,3 held 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act covers a night watchman guard. 
ing a building in which production for interstate commerce is carried 
on during daylight hours. 

A watchman in a veneer-manufacturing plant sued his employer 
in a Mississippi court for overtime compensation and damages, 
He was a night guard in a plant in which veneer was manufactured 
from logs. The final product was shipped in interstate commerce, 
The watchman recovered in the trial court. 

The Wage-Hour Act provides minimum wages and overtime com- 
pensation for employees engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce. Section 3 (j) declares that “for the purposes 
of this act an employee shall be deemed to have been engaged in the 
production of goods if such employee was employed in producing * ** 
such goods, or in any process or occupation necessary to the production 
thereof, * * *.” (52 Stat. 1061, U.S. C. title 29, sec. 203 (j).) 

The Mississippi Supreme Court reversed the trial court and agreed 
with the contentions of the employer, that the night watchman pe- 
formed no manual labor connected with production since he did not 
protect the goods awaiting shipment in interstate commerce, ‘and 
that his duties were not necessary to the production of the final 
article because no goods were produced at night. 

The United States Supreme Court, reversing, in turn, the Mississippi 
Supreme Court, relied on A. B. Kirschbaum Co. v. Walling, 316 Us 
517, in which the maintenance of a safe, habitable building was held 
indispensable to continuous production. The Court noted that the 
company employed the night watchman mainly in order to obtains 
low insurance rate. This fact was considered to demonstrate the 
close relationship of the watchman’s services to the process d 
production. 

Wage-order coverage—In Pearson v. Walling* the question ares 
whether the wage order for the lumber and timber products industy 
covered the production of bows and arrows. The order included 
“the manufacture of specialized timber products.” The employer 
argued that the Administrator’s definition of specialized timber prot 





— Fed. (2d) (Nov. 9, 1943) 
3 No. 159, — Sup. Ct. —— (Jan. 3, 1944 
4 —Fed. (2d) ——(Nov. 10, 1943). 
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yets did not include manufacture of bows and arrows, and that these 
yticles therefore should not be regarded as “lumber and timber 
products”” as defined by the order. 

The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals held that the wage order, by 
wferring to “the manufacture of specialized timber products, including 
jut withont limitation shingles, cooperage, stock, veneer plywood, and 
veneer packaging’ put the employer sufficiently on notice that his 
product “is in all reasonable certainty covered by the definition 
ae” 

The court relied on the general principle that in framing a definition 
or wage-order purposes, the Administrator need only ‘‘outline with 
rasonable clarity and certainty the general limits or extent of the 
industry sought to be covered” and is “not required, nor could he be 
apected, to make an enumeration of the many minor products that 
might be involved in the industry * tS 


Anti-Kick-Back Act 


Under the Federal Anti-Kick-back Act [U. S. C. title 40, see. 276(b)] 
“shoever” induces an employee on a public-works project ‘to give up 
wy part of the compensation to which he is entitled under his contract 
demployment * * *” is guilty of a crime. The Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in United States v. Laudani, 134 Fed. (2d) 847,5 
bed that a foreman, with authority to employ and discharge workers 
aged in public construction work, was not guilty of receiving a 
kick-back from workers, since he did not pay any part of their wages. 
The statute, the court held, makes it a crime only when the employee 
gives up a portion of his contractual wage to the employer or one 
acting for him. It was held that the act was not intended to reach an 
atortioner or blackmailer who was not a party to the contract of em- 
ployment. This decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals has been 
reversed by the United States Supreme Court.® 

The Supreme Court observed that the term ‘whoever’ in the 
statute, which refers to those prohibited from inducing kick-backs, 
“would be wide enough to include not only an employer, but any other 
person.” The Court did not decide whether the act applied to every 
atortioner or blackmailer, but held that a foreman who demanded 
part of the compensation of employees on threat of their dismissal 
came under the act because he had a direct relationship to the contract 
ofemployment. 

In the Court’s opinion, the Anti-Kick-back Act was designed to 


sure that Federal funds paid to workers for work on Federal projects 


ould actually be received by them for their own use. It was ob- 
waved that this purpose might be thwarted by foremen as well as 
mployers, when, as in the case before the Court, the foreman had 
ie authority to hire and to fire employees. 
tn United States v. Fuller 7 the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of New York considered a similar problem. A 
lmman, acting as the employer’s agent, agreed with union officials 
employees who were ineligible for union membership should pay 
ed in Monthly Labor Review May 1943 (p. 946) and October 1943 (pp. 786, 787). 


, 0.7, — Sup. Ct. —— (Jan. 3, 1944) 
‘Sl Ped. Supp. 951 (Sept. 7, 1943). 
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for work permits issued by the union. The possession of a perm 
was a prerequisite to working on the job. 

The district court held the foreman and officers of the union eri; 
nally responsible under the Federal Anti-Kick-back Act, and stated 
that the statute was not limited to rebates to employers but wy 
broad enough to encompass others who induced workers to give up 
part of their pay in order to protect their job.® 


Railway Labor Act 


The right of courts to review administrative proceedings of th 
Mediation Board has been limited in recent decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court. ; 

The Railway Labor Act (45 U.S. C., sec. 151 et seq.) guarantees the 
right of collective bargaining to crafts or classes of railway employees. 
Among other things, it gives the National Mediation Board authority 
to investigate railway disputes and designate the bargaining age 
for the employees involved. 

In Switchmen’s Union of North America v. National Mediation Board! 
the Board had investigated a dispute between two rival unions, both 
claiming to represent the yardmen of a certain railroad system. The 
switchmen’s union insisted that yardmen in certain parts of th 
system should not be compelled to vote in a system-wide electign, 
but should be allowed to vote for separate representatives for those 
parts. The Board denied this claim, and the rival union was late 
certified as the bargaining agent for the whole system. When the 
switchmen’s union sued to cancel the certification of its rival, the 
District Court and the Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the de 
cision of the Board. 

In a 4 to 3 decision (two justices not participating), the United 
States Supreme Court reversed the lower court on the ground that 
it had no authority to entertain the suit. 

Section 2 (4) of the Railway Labor Act gives to the “majority of any 
craft or class of employees” the “right” to determine who shall beth 
representative of the craft or class for the purpose of the act. Ths 
“right”’ is protected by granting the Mediation Board authority # 
resolve disputes concerning its exercise. Congress having created 
special machinery for the adjudication of issues concerning such rights, 
and the Federal courts not having any specific or express authority ove 
such issues, and the legislative history apparently supporting suchs 
conclusion, it was held that the Board’s certification is not reviewable 
in the courts. 

A similar result was reached in General Committee of Adjustment ¢ 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers for the Missouri-Kansas-Tau 
Railroad v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co."° There a wim 
jurisdictional dispute was submitted for mediation to the Nation 
Mediation Board and settled by a mediation agreement. In an acto 


* Compare State of Washington v. Carter, 118 Wash., Dec. 563,—Pac. (2d)——(July 26, 1943), on rehearing- 
Pac. (24)——(Oct. 25, 1943), interpreting a similar State law. 

* No. 48, 64 Sup. Ct. 95 (Nov. 22, 1943). 
“ No. 23, 64 Sup. Ct. 142 (Nov. 22, 1943). 
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to determine the validity of that agreement the Supreme Court, on 
review, held that the courts had no power to decide the merits of the 
controversy.” ; , 
The principles announced by the Supreme Court had an interesting 
plication in the case of Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
s, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees v.. United 
Transport Service Employees of America. In this case, a railroad 
employer had refused to recognize a union of station redcaps. The 
National Mediation Board dismissed an application for investigation 
of the dispute because redcaps were not a separate “class or craft’’ 
within the meaning of the Railway Labor Act, and therefore not 
attitled to separate representation; they could be represented only 
ss part of a recognized union which represented all the clerical, office, 
sation, and warehouse employees. The District Court reversed the 
ruling of the Board, and this reversal was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of appesle for the District of Columbia on the ground that the red- 
caps, because of their color, were not entitled to membership in the 
certified union. Following the rule that the Federal courts may not 
review such determinations of the Mediation Board, the United States 
Supreme Court reversed, without opinion, the decision of the Court of 
Appeals.’ 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


A worker who has obtained workmen’s compensation in Texas 
cannot subsequently obtain compensation for the same injury under 
the Louisiana Workmen’s Compensation Law. This was decided by 
the United States Supreme Court in Magnolia Petroleum Co. v. Hunt." 

A Louisiana resident was injured while drilling oil wells in Texas. 
He recovered an award for his injury under the Texas Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. He then sued in the Louisiana District Court to 
recover compensation for his injury under the Louisiana Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The District Court awarded him compensation 
wder the Louisiana statute, but deducted all payments he had re- 
ceived under the Texas statute. 
® The United States Supreme Court had to decide whether, under the 
“full faith and credit’”’ clause (art. IV, sec. 1) of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the Texas award barred a subsequent recovery for the same 
injury under the Louisiana Workmen’s Compensation Law. The 
court,ina 5 to 4 decision, reversed the Louisiana Court of Appeals 
(10 So.(2d) 109) which had affirmed the opinion of the Louisiana 
District Court. 

Article IV, section 1 of the United States Constitution requires that 
“Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public Acts, 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of every other State, * * *.” 
this provision is interpreted as requiring that a judgment of a court 
mone State shall be conclusive of the rights of the parties in the courts 
dlevery other State. Since the Texas award was found by the court 





" Also see mpenton cases: No. 27, General Committee of Adiustment of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
aa for t ific Lines of Southern Pacific Co. v. Southern Pacific Co. and General Grievance Committee 
tte Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; and No. 41, General Grievance Committee of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen v. General Committee of Adjustment of the Brotherhood of 
Lacamative Engineers for the P_cific Lines of Southern Pacifie Co., 64 Sup. Ct. 142 (Nov. 22, 1943). 

No. 435, — Sup. Ct. —— (Dec. 6, 1943). Petition for rehearing was denied (Mr. Justice Rutledge was 
4 the opinion that it should be granted), — Sup. Ct.——(Jan. 10, 1944). 
"No, 29, 64 Sup. Ct. 208 (Dec. 20, 1943). 
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to be final there, it must also be final in Louisiana, and separate 
covery in Louisiana was prevented thereby. 

Mr. Justice Black, in one of the dissenting opinions, stated that the 
majority opinion in effect, held that Texas could deny the proteetion 
which the Louisiana statute intended to give, and that such contgg] 
of one State by another was not intended by the full faith and credit 
clause. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, also dissenting, held that States have such gp 
interest in their own workmen’s compensation legislation, that the 
policies in each of the several States should be given as much leeway 
as possible unless they cannot be reconciled with each other, 


Picketing 


The United States Supreme Court in two cases, Cafeteria Employees 
Union, Local 302 v. Angelos and Cafeteria Employees Union, Local $0 
v. Tsakires,* has reaffirmed the basic principle that picketing by labor 
unions is an exercise of freedom of speech guaranteed by the Fedenl 
Constitution. 

In one of the cases, a cafeteria was picketed for the purpose of 
union organization, although the business was carried on at the time 
by the owners themselves. The picket signs declared the busines 
‘unfair’ and gave the impression that the unfairness was directed 
toward organized labor and that the pickets had been employed in 
the cafeteria. The pickets also told customers entering the estab- 
lishment that they would be served bad food and that by “patronizi 
it’’ they were ‘‘aiding the cause of Fascism.” The State court aa 
that these representations were false and therefore subject to judicial 
restraint. 

In the second case the State court found that customers entering 
a cafeteria were told that there was a strike in progress and wer 
insulted. The employers obtained a court order restraining picketing 
at or near the premises (264 App. Div. 708, 34 N. Y. S. (2d), 408, 
affirmed 289 N. Y. 498, 46 N. E. (2d) 903 and 46 N. E. (2d) 908), 
The lower court found that no “labor dispute” existed as defined in 
the State Anti-Injunction Act (New York Civil Practice Act, see. 
876-a). That act prohibits the issuance of an injunction in the pres 
ence of a labor dispute. In respect of both cases, the New York 
Court of Appeals held that a “labor dispute”’ exists only where the 
employer-employee relationship is present, and since there were It 
employees of the cafeteria in either case the injunction should issue. 

Without adverting to the basis of the State court decisions, namely, 
the absence of an employer-employee relationship, and in reversing 
those decisions, the United States Supreme Court held that the action 
complained of were protected by section 1 of the fourteenth amen 
ment guaranteeing freedom of speech. The Court relied on its pre 
vious decision in A. F. of L. v. Swing (312 U.S. 321), in which it we 
said (p. 326) that a State cannot so limit the right of employees # 
publicize a dispute “by drawing the circle of economic competition 
between employers and workers so small as to contain only an employer 
and those directly employed by him.” 


4 Nos. 36, 37, 64 Sup. Ct. 126 (Noy. 22, 1943). 
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In connection with the claim that the representations of the pickets 
were false and, therefore, not protected by the constitutional guar- 
snty, the Court observed that labor slogans like “unfair” and “Fas- 
cist” are not false but are “loose language of undefined slogans that 
are part of the conventional give-and-take in our economic and political 


gntroversies * * *. 
Decisions of State Courts 


Free speech in publicizing labor dispute.—The extent to which a 
labor journal may publicize the facts of a labor dispute was discussed 
by the California Supreme Court in Emde, et al. v. San Joaquin 
County Central Councu, et al, (143 Pac. (2d) 20). 

A collective agreement between a local union and a dairy company 

ibited employees from making any individual contracts with the 
company in conflict with the union agreement. The company wished 
to e its method of operating its milk routes, and proposed a new 

to its drivers. Under its terms, the drivers were to become 
“distributors” who would buy the trucks and the milk from the 
company. ‘The plan, however, was silent on the minimum wage and 
hours of delivery established in the union agreement. One union 
diver and two nonunion drivers consented to operate under this 
ment. The union driver was later suspended from the local 
for his action. Efforts on the part of the union to persuade the 
company to abandon its plan failed. 

e dispute was publicized in a labor journal. Among other things, 
the newspaper articles accused the company of violating its contract 
with the local union, of hiring nonunion drivers, and of “initiating” a 
“destructive labor policy,” and urged the public generally to cease 
patronizing the dairy. The dairy brought a libel suit in the Superior 
Court of San Joaquin County, California, against the labor organiza- 
tions and officers involved, as well as the owners of the labor journal. 

From a judgment for the company, an appeal was taken to the 
supreme Court of California. This court, in reversing the lower 
court, held that publicizing the facts of a labor dispute was within 
the area of free discussion guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment 
of the Federal Constitution. If held that an even broader scope 
is afforded to publications which are intended to further the proper 

of groups with a common interest. The court observed 
that “the particular controversy between the dairy and the union in 
the present action, involving as it does the dissatisfaction of organized 
labor with a system of distributing milk products which avoids 
mimum wages and hours, workmen’s compensation, and social- 
weurity benefits, is a legitimate matter of labor dispute.”’ 

Itfurther held that those connected with the cause of labor had the 
= urge the public to refrain from buying the dairy’s products 

it complied with the union contract, even though the company 
willered losses as a result of this economic pressure. The communi- 
ation was held by the court to be privileged unless it was published 
wih malice. Since the publishers printed the articles in good faith 
o further a legitimate labor purpose, the court observed that the 
dairy had the remedy of counterpublicity to overcome the effects of 
the unionfpublicity. 
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Validity of closed-shop contract-—In Hamer v. Nashawena Mills, Ing 


(13 Lab. Relat. Rept. 477), employees who were not members of thy 


union that had been certified by the National Labor Relations Boay 
as the exclusive bargaining agent in the plant sued to enjoin enfoms 
ment of the closed-shop provisions of the collective agreement betwea 
the union and the employer. They claimed that they were in 

of losing their jobs if they refused to join the certified union, 
lower court denied the application for a restraining order and th 
Massachusetts Supreme Court affirmed the decision. In its decision, 
the court said: 

The validity of a closed-shop agreement, if freely and voluntarily made py 
marily for the mutual advantage of the parties, has always been upheld, even if 
the opportunity for securing employment by other workmen not members of the 
contracting union may thereby be greatly restricted or practically destroyed, 

The court held that, in carrying out a collective agreement, th 
union acted not only for its pens Be but for all employees in the 
unit, because the union had been designated as the collective bargain. 
ing agent for the unit. 

A closed-shop contract was attacked in an unusual manner ip 
Watson, Florida ex rel. v. Tampa Shipbuilding Co. In that case, the 
Attorney General of Florida, in the name of the State and in a “qu 
warranto proceeding,” sued a shipbuilding company engaged in war 
work to prevent it from carrying out a closed-shop agreement with 
certain labor unions. The Attorney General charged that, as a con- 
dition of State incorporation, the company agreed to refrain from 
entering into contracts which violated State law; that closed-shop 
contracts constituted ‘‘an unlawful combination with the unions 
and monopoly in restraint of the equal right to work’’; that such 
contracts were contrary to public policy and that the corporation was 
without authority to enter into or operate under a closed-shop contract. 

The trial court found that the “‘closed-shop”’ provisions in the agree 
ment were “‘invalid by virtue of present war conditions * * * and 
ordered the company and the unions to cancel them. The Supreme 
Court of the State, however, in a 4 to 2 opinion, reversed this decision” 
and held that a contract for the manufacture of war materials is 
within the jurisdiction of Federal agencies and not of State courts. 
Furthermore, it was held that the record did not demonstrate that 
the performance of the closed-shop agreement had adversely affected 
the war effort. 

The court observed that the Federal procurement agencies directly 
interested in the employer’s production had not considered th 
closed-shop agreement to be detrimental to the efficient prosecution 
of the war. it adopted the view that the public policy as to what 
furthered war production should be determined, not by State courts, 
but by those Federal agencies charged with the responsibility of letting 
contracts for the prosecution of the war. : 

The court denied that the contract was contrary to public poliey 
and observed that ‘the parties may negotiate any contracts not con 
trary to law or good morals. Management is free to hire only uni 
men if it chooses. Likewise, labor is free to work only with unm 
men if it chooses. The fact that a few laborers may be denied work 
in the particular plant or shop, unless they join the union, will no 
of itself, vitiate such contract.” 


—So. (2d) —— (Nov. 10, 1943). 
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ties for paid labor organizers who solicited union membership 
without first obtaining organizers’ cards from the secretary of state. 
Under,this;statute (Vernon’s Annotated Texas Statutes, art. 5154a, 
we, 5), a temporary restraining order was issued against a paid labor 

jzer who threatened to violate the statutory provisions. The 

izer disobeyed the terms of the court order by soliciting mem- 
bers for his union without having registered with the secretary of 
state. He was adjudged in contempt of court and penalized accord- 
ing to the statute. He then filed a petition for habeas corpus in the 
Texas Supreme Court to obtain his release from jail. 

The principal argument of the organizer was that the State statute 
violated the right of freedom of speech as guaranteed by section 1 of 
the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Constitution and a similar 
provision in the State constitution. 

The Texas Supreme Court in Ex parte Thomas* rejected the 

izer’s contention and held the regulation constitutional. It 
said that a State may, under its police power, enact legislation to 
protect the health, safety, and welfare of the public; and that legisla- 
tion requiring registration of labor organizers was a proper subject 
of regulation, as it tended to prevent the defrauding of laborers by 
imposters who might represent themselves as bona fide union 


eer of labor organizers.—A Texas law provided criminal 


ers. 

The court pointed out that the statute did not interfere with the 
right of individual union members to solicit others to join a union, 
but applied only to paid organizers; that the regulation was not a 
license, but merely a registration and identification of the organizers; 
and that no discretion to refuse to issue the registration cards was 
vested in the secretary,of state as it was his mandatory duty to issue 
them upon application. 

Application has been made to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for review of the decision of the Texas Supreme Court. 


OPOOORN 
Repeal of Chinese Exclusion Acts 


ON December 17, 1943, an act was approved which repealed the 
Chinese exclusion laws, placed Chinese persons on a small-quota 
basis, and made persons of the Chinese race eligible to become natu- 
alized citizens of the United States.17 
In a message of October 11, 1943, to the Congress, the President 
said in part: ‘““China’s resistance does not depend alone on guns and 
planes and on attacks on land, on the sea, and from the air. It is 
as much on‘the spirit of her people and her faith in her allies. 
We owe it to the Chinese to strengthen that faith. One step in this 
tion is to wipe from the statute books those anachronisms in our 
lw which forbid the immigration of Chinese people into this country 
aid which bar Chinese residents from American citizenship.” 


wiMs. W. (2d) 959 (Oct. 27, 1943). 
United States: Public Law 199, 78th Congress, first session, approved December 17, 1943; Senate 

Report No. 535, 78th Congress, first session, Repealing the Chinese Exclusion Laws and to Establish Quotas, 
‘sshington, November 1943. 
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The treaty of 1880 between this country‘and China recognized th. 
need of a control over Chinese laborers coming to the United State, 
As an outcome of that treaty and later treaties, a series of laws wy 
enacted on the matter of Chinese exclusion and other subjects ep. 
cerning Chinese immigration, the last law in the series being that 
June 23, 1913. 

The new legislation repealed all the laws passed between 1882 an 
1913 dealing with the exclusion and deportation of Chinese persons 

Section 2 of the new act reads as follows: 

With the exception of those coming under subsections (b), (d), (e), and (f) of 
section 4, Immigration Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 155; 44 Stat. 812; 45 Stat. 1699- 
46 Stat. 854; 47 Stat. 656; 8 U. S. C. 204), all Chinese persons entering the United 
States annually as immigrants shall be allocated to the quota for the Chines 
computed under the provisions of section 11 of the said act. A preference up jp 
75 per centum of the quota shall be given to Chinese born and resident in Ching 

No very appreciable gain for the Chinese people resulted from this 
provision, from the viewpoint of the number of Chinese permitted tp 
enter the country, as the quota provided for under the above section 
amounted only to 105 per annum. 

Section 3 of the act makes it possible for Chinese persons to become 
citizens of the United States through naturalization. Under pr 
viously existing legislation, persons of the Chinese race born in the 
United States were born citizens of this country. Under the » 
called Second War Powers Act passed by the preceding Congres 
(77th) persons ‘‘of all races serving honorably in the armed fore 
were made eligible for citizenship.”” This provision was also applicable 
to the Chinese. Up to the enactment of the new law, with the excep- 
tion of special classes—for instance, persons serving in the armed 
forces—“‘only white persons, or persons of the African black race, 
or persons of races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere (Westem 
Hemisphere Indians) are racially eligible for naturalization.” Section 
3 of the repealing act adds Chinese to these three classes. 

The number of Chinese who will actually be able to become citizens 
under section 3 of the new act is slight. The approximate numbero 
alien Chinese in the United States, according to the 1940 census, was 
about 42,000, of whom 37,242 were in Continental United States 
and 4,844 in Hawaii. However, a very substantial proportion of 
them have never been admitted to this country for lawful permanent 
residence, which is one of the requisites for naturalization. Oo- 
sequently, many of this group could not be naturalized—not because 
of racial disability but because they could not meet existing legl 
requirements. The number who will be eligible for citizenship 2 
the future will, of course, be small, because China’s quota limit, # 
stated above, is only 105 a year. 
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Earnings in Oil-Well Drilling and Crude-Petroleum 
Production in the Southwest, April 1943' 


Summary 


ASTUDY of 21,805 males in selected occupations, employed in 401 
companies engaged in petroleum production and the drilling of oil 
and gas wells, in Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana, reveals that 58 

t of these workers were in jobs which showed straight-time 
average hourly earnings of $1.00 or more. Approximately 8 percent 
were in occupations paying $1.25 or more per hour. As a group the 
employees studied averaged $1.02 per hour in April 1943. 

Hourly earnings of workers in Texas averaged $1.03, in Louisiana 
$1.02, and in Oklahoma 99 cents. The highest average hourly wage 
($1.06) was paid in the Texas Gulf Coast area and the lowest (95 
cents) in North Texas. The wages paid by large companies were 
consistently higher than those paid by the small ones. Companies 
operating under bargaining agreements with unions—generally the 
lager companies—paid higher wages than those without such 
agreements. te ‘ 

Among the 18 individual key occupations studied, that of rotary 
dnller showed the highest average wage, $1.52 per hour. Cable 
drillers averaged only $1.15, and ranked below class A machinists 
($1.33), class A electricians ($1.31), class A carpenters ($1.19), and 
gang pushers ($1.17). Watchmen (63 cents) earned the lowest wages. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This study of wages in the production and drilling branches of the 
petroleum industry was undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
primarily to provide data for use by the War Labor Board in its ad- 
ministration of the national wage-stabilization program. In view of 
the fact that this is the most comprehensive study of wages ever made 
of the petroleum industry in the Southwest, its results should be of 
interest to management and labor also. 

The companies included in the survey fall into three categories: 
(l) Those which engage in production only, maintaining no drilling 

ent; (2) those which engage in production and maintain a 
inlling department which does all or part of the drilling; and (3) those 
which do drilling exclusively. Of the 401 companies studied, 71 were 

exclusively in drilling, whereas the remaining 330 either pos- 
drilling divisions in connection with production activities or 


te 

‘Prepared by Joe E. Brown of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis, Region XII, Dallas, Tex. The 
Burean is ted to the many officials of cooperating companies through whose courtesy these data were 
muds available. A preliminary edition (mimeographed) of this article was issued earlier by the Bureau, 
mad Was used in the January 1944 issue of the Petroleum Engineer. 
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were engaged solely in production. The Bureau’s study covered both 
oil-well drilling and production but not rig building.’ 

The companies studied represent approximately 90 percent of thoge 
employing 9 or more workers which were in operation at the time 
this study was made. More than nine-tenths of the workers employed 
in the drilling and production branches of the oil industry in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana were found in these companies. — 

As is characteristic of the oil industry, many of the companies 
studied were engaged in multiple operations.* The 401 companies 
included in the study were found to control a total of 730 separate 
operations in the Southwest, and many of them were operating in 
more than one of the areas referred to. Of the total operations, 50] 
were in Texas, 157 in Oklahoma, and 72 in Louisiana. 

The wage data used in this report were taken directly from pay-rol] 
records by trained agents of the Bureau, and relate to the pay-nll 
period ending nearest April 15, 1943. Care was taken to insure 
comparability of occupation from company to company through the 
use of standard job descriptions, each employee being classified 
according to the duties he performed rather than by his occupational 
title. 

Average hourly earnings, exclusive of premium overtime payments 
and shift differentials, were obtained for 18 key occupations in the 
industry. Of the approximately 40,000 workers employed by the 
companies surveyed, 21,805 plant employees were studied. Several 
criteria were used in the selection of these occupations: (1) Definite 
ness and clarity of the occupational classification; (2) numerical 
importance; (3) critical importance to the war effort; (4) importance 
from the standpoint of collective bargaining; and (5) representative- 
ness of range of rates. It is apparent that all these requirements are 
not equally satisfied by the occupations selected. Considered as a 
whole, however, they are believed to present an adequate picture 
of the wage structure of the industry. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


In 1942 the States of Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana produced 
53.3 percent of the Nation’s oil* Texas produced approximately 
35 percent, Oklahoma accounted for 10 percent, and Louisiana over 
8 percent. Of the producing wells at the end of 1942, this Southwest 
region possessed nearly 40 percent—approximately 25 percent m 
Texas, 13 percent in Oklahoma, and nearly 2 percent in Louisiana. 
During this same year, these three States produced 739,572,000 
barrels of crude oil. Of this amount, Texas produced approximately 
65 percent, Oklahoma 19 percent, and Louisiana almost 16 percent. 
At the close of the year the boundaries of the three States contained 
159,750 producing wells. Sixty-three percent of these wells were 
in Texas, 33 percent in Oklahoma, and approximately 4 percent m 
Louisiana. Production figures for areas within the State of Texas 

2 Recognition is given to the fact that rig building is broadly considered a part of drilling operations. 
Technically, however, it exists as a separate phase of the industry and has therefore been excluded from 
this study. A comprehensive study of wazes prevailing in the refining industry of the Southwest appeared 
in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1944 (p. 124). . 

3 An “operation”’ is considered to include all the drilling and/or production activities of a company whieh 
are within any one of the areas designated for purposes of this study. For example, there are six te 
areas in Texas, and this would be the maximum number of operations which any one company would 


considered to have in this State. 
4 Figures based on Bureau of Mines annual petroleum statement, No. P-241. 
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show that approximately 30 percent of the State’s production comes 
from the Texas Gulf Coast, about 25 percent from East Texas, 17 

nt from West Texas, 13 percent from Southwest Texas, 9 per- 
cent from North Texas, and 6 percent from the Panhandle. Of 
[ouisiana’s total production, the Louisiana Gulf Coast accounts for 
75 percent and North Louisiana for the remainder. 

Differentiation among the various drilling and production areas 

pears to be based upon variations in such factors as geological 
structure, depth of production, type of oil produced, gas pressures, 
refining quality of oil, and amount and type of production. 

At the end of 1942, oil and gas operations were found in every 
county in Texas; 168 counties of the State, produced oil or gas, and 
leasing and drilling activities were to be found in the remaining 86 
counties. There are over 750 separate oil fields in Texas. These 
fields are grouped, however, and the industry generally recognizes 6 
distinct production and drilling areas (designated in table 1). Wells 
in Texas, especially in the Texas Gulf Coast and Southwest Texas 
areas, are generally deeper than those in Oklahoma. Slightly less 
than 40 percent of the wells in Texas flow while the remainder are on 
pump. Approximately 32 percent of the Texas wells are “strippers,’”® 
the majority of these being in the North Texas area. 

The Louisiana oil fields are generally in the northern and southern 
areas of the State, with few fields in the central region. There are 
two general concentrations of oil fields in North Louisiana—one 
in the western section near the Texas border and the other in the 
east central portion. The South Louisiana fields are scattered 
throughout the southern part of the State, and, as is characteristic of 
wells along the Gulf Coast, are of the deeper type, contain high gas 
pressures, and consequently require heavier rigs and more highly 
skilled labor than the wells farther north. Approximately 45 percent 
of the wells in Louisiana are of the stripper class, North Louisiana 
possessing most of these. 

Although the industry recognizes no particular difference in areas 
of production and drilling in Oklahoma (and consequently none are 
made for purposes of this study), the northeastern part of the State 
is characterized by older and generally shallower deposits. Wells 
in the central part of the State, an area which embraces fields in the 
Seminole and Oklahoma City region, are deeper and probably more 
active from a drilling standpoint. No great differences in drilling 
problems appear to exist, however, throughout the State of Oklahoma. 
Production is characterized by a low per-well productivity, 95 percent 
of the wells producing less than 25 barrels per day. Approximately 
$8 percent of the wells in Oklahoma aie of the “stripper’’ type. 


DRILLING AND PRODUCTION 


The policy regarding drilling varies from company to company. 
Some companies maintain drilling departments adequate to carry on 
all of their drilling operations ie others make use of the services of 
contract drilling companies. It is common practice, even among those 
companies with their own drilling departments, to contract for a large 
———— 

‘The term “stripper” is applied to any well producing less than 5 barrels per day, which is taking from 


the reservoir sand the-last oil which can be mechanically and physically pumped out. Many of these wells 
me operated on an extremely narrow margin of profit. 
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amount of drilling. In general, the tendency seems to be towards 
greater utilization by all companies of contract drilling service. 

Cable-tool and rotary drilling are the two methods in use. Cable 
tool drilling, the older of the two, is used primarily for shallow drill 
and is becoming less and less important as it is necessary to tap deeper 
oil deposits. This method involves dropping a sharp digging instry. 
ment, attached to the end of a cable, repeatedly into the hole being 
dug. It has been estimated that, as late as 1918, about 95 pereen 
of the oil wells were drilled by this method. 

Relatively little cable-tool drilling is found in Texas and Louisi 
but about 40 percent of the wells in Oklahoma are drilled by this 
method. : 

The rotary method of drilling involves the use of a revolving bit 
which bores into the earth. The development of this method of 
drilling, along with heavier and stronger materials such as casi 
drill stems, and larger derricks and power units, has made veal 
the deeper wells of the present-day oil industry. 

Most drilling rigs are operated by steam, although diesel and electrie 
power are becoming more and more common. A rotary drilling ng 
consists of the derrick, including the crown block, cables, moving 
block, drill stem, and drilling machinery, the power unit (steam, 
diesel, or electric), mud pumps, pipe, and pipe racks, and a crew house, 
Near the derrick is a series of slush pits from which mud of varyi 
thickness and weight is pumped for circulation through the wel 
the thickness and weight of the mud depending on the gas pressum 
existing or likely to be encountered in the well. : 

When drilling takes place in a proved field or territory, data on the 
sand stratum from which production is expected are usually obtained 
in advance. In such cases the distance from the earth’s surface 
to the sand is known within rather close limits, and drilling 
forward rapidly, usually without benefit of ‘“‘coring’’ operations 
(i. e., extraction of sand, for analysis) until the oil sand is approached. 
In a “wildcat” operation there is usually no accurate information 
available as to what sand strata, if any, lie beneath the surface, nor 
the depth to or between them. In such operations coring may be 
required throughout the entire depth of the hole, thereby slowing 
completion of the well. It is common practice in wildcat wells for 
drilling to be carried through one or more sands which normally 
would have been considered “pay” sand. This is done for purposes 
of securing information concerning the sands present in the area, their 
quality, and the depths to be drilled in order to reach them. 

Whether or not drilling takes place in a proved field, if it is deter 
mined that production is possible and economically practical from 
of the sands encountered, steps are taken to “bring in” the Wi 
The “bringing in”’ of an oil well, primarily a responsibility of the driller, 
requires both skill and patience. The exact technique empl 
varies with the type of production which is expected, i. e., flo 
pump, or air or gas lift. In any event the casing must be set am 
tubing run. After these operations are completed, the well whichss 
expected to flow is equipped with a “Christmas tree’’—an elaborate 
arrangement of outlets, valves, and gauges essential to test @ 
pressure of the well and control its flow. At this point the wells 
ready for swabbing or some other technique designed to start 
flow of oil from the well. 
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The production of petroleum involves the bringing of the oil to 
the surface and its diversion to storage or appropriate transportation 
gcilities. Also involved are such items as maintenance of wells, 
ease grounds, and other lease property. 


The Labor Force 


The labor force engaged in drilling and production activities in 
this region consists almost entirely of male workers. Even under 
ure of the present labor shortage there is as yet no indication 
that this characteristic will be altered. Workers engaged in drilling 
activities are generally considered more mobile as a group than are 
production workers. The drilling crew usually follows the rig from 
grea to area anc, in general, remains intact. Wages paid to these 
workers are not ordinarily affected by labor conditions common to 
the locality in which the rig happens to be operating. Production 
employees, on the other hand, who do not move from place to place 
w frequently, often receive wages characteristic of the community 
inwhich they work. The effect of the labor situation in the individual 
community on wages paid to these employees is influenced consider- 
ably, however, by such factors as size and policy of the company 
involved and type of production. 

The movement of labor in the drilling and production segments 
of the oil industry is, in general, confined to areas similar with respect 
tosuch factors as depth of the deposit and gas pressures. An example 
of this is found in the characteristic movement of workers among the 

roducing regions along the Gulf Coast and the relative lack of 
movement between the coastal regions and the northern areas 
possessing shallower deposits and lower gas pressures. 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 


The make-up of the crew usually required to operate a rig depends 
m the drilling method and power being used. A typical crew for 
asteam-driven rotary rig consists of a rotary driller, a fireman, two 
wiary floormen, a y Re le nag and a tool pusher. The driller is 
the key man in any drilling crew. On him rests responsibility not 
aly for the safety of his crew, but also for the care of the expensive 
equipment of which the rig is composed. He must be continually 
iert for the particular formations in which he is drilling, in order 
tot to overlook desirable oil sands. He must keep an accurate log 
of his drilling activities and be ready to meet emergencies created 
by high gas pressures, broken cables, and the finding of unusual 
geological formations. Both the skill involved and the inherent 
mapepbality of this occupation are reflected in the wages received 


Throughout the oil industry rotary firemen, rotary floormen, and 
en are referred to as “roughnecks.”” An increasing number 
{smaller companies make no distinction in the duties of these three 
weupational classifications, paying the same rate for each. For 
purposes offthis study these workers, when assigned a variety of 
have]been classified as “rotary driller helpers{not elsewhere 

.” Average hourly earnings of such workers, since they 

telleet primarily the wage levels of small companies, have a tendency 


_—_—_— 
‘ Roustabouts i ing si 
are commonly employed in the preparation of a drilling site and in setting up and removing 
‘quipment other than the derrick. owever, they are not usually considered part of the drilling’crew. 
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to be somewhat lower than the corresponding earnings of rotary fir. 
men, rotary floormen, and derrickmen employed by larger companies, 
Some of the larger companies, also, have tended toward less specialigg. 
tion of such workers in recent years. The trend in this direction will 
no doubt be influenced by the degree to which diesel engines or glee. 
tricity replace steam power, thus removing the need for a fireman and 
reducing the range of skills required to handle work of the floor, der. 
rick, and power unit. 

The tool pusher, whose principal duty consists of keeping a supply 
of sharp bits and other materials on hand, usually divides his time 
among a number of rigs operating in the same vicinity. 

The duties of drilling-crew workers are usually strenuous and gop. 
tinually expose them to varying degrees of danger. Heavy blocks 
cables, and tongs are in continuous movement overhead. The 
of blowouts, which sometimes result in fire, is always present, 4 
derrickman must spend much of his time far up in the derrick, Dy. 
ing recent years improved equipment and drilling techniques, accom. 
panied by such safety devices as blowout preventers and weight ind. 
cators, have made the job somewhat less hazardous. 

Once the well is producing, the job of the drilling crew is ove 
The rig is moved to other drilling sites and the care of the well become 
the responsibility of production workers, chief of which are pumpers 
and/or switchers and roustabouts. 

Activities relating to the bringing of the oil to the surface and 
lating its flow to storage or transportation facilities are carted on 
pumpers and/or switchers; the pumpers normally tend wells whi 
are pumped and the switchers tend those which flow under natural 
reservoir pressure. The pumpers and switchers together constitute 
the largest occupational group in oil drilling and production. 

Roustabouts, who perform those duties of lease and well mainte 
nance requiring relatively little skill, are often referred to as the “com- 
mon labor” of the oil industry. The duties of roustabouts, however, 
are ordinarily more responsible than those of common laborers and 
involve work which is consistently heavy and frequently dangerous; 
the wages paid to roustabouts are generally considerably higher tha 
those paid to ordinary common labor. It should be noted that the 
use of roustabout labor is not confined exclusively to production ae 
tivities; roustabouts are frequently employed in pipe-lining and 
servicing, and occasionally in drilling operations (particularly in the 
preparation of slush pits, laying of water and fuel lines, and moving 
equipment onto and off the drilling site). 

The skill required and the responsibility involved in production, # 
well as in drilling activities, vary with the characteristics of the pr 
ducing area involved. In fields where little or no gas pressure is pre 
ent and wells are characterized by low productivity, relatively les 
skill and responsibility is required as compared with fields character- 
— by extremely high gas pressures, high productivity, and deep 
wells. 

METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Workers in the drilling and petroleum production industry sm 
almost universally paid on a time basis. With negligible exceptions, 
overtime is paid for at the rate of time and a half, after 40 hourss 
week or 8 hours a day. A considerable amount of overtime 8 
being worked at the time of the Bureau’s study. Incentive systems 
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y are not generally found in the drilling and production phases 
Pe the oil industry. Oil-well drilling and production ordinarily 


continuously, requiring 3 shifts for some occupations. 
, payments for late-shift work, however, are uncommon. 


UNIONIZATION 


Of the 401 companies surveyed for this study only 17, or 4.2 per- 
cent, were found to have bargaining agreements with unions. Of 
these 17 firms, 9 were affiliated with the Oil Workers’ International 
Union (C. I. O.), and 2 with the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (A. F. of L.); 6 were independent unions. The 17 com- 

ies having union agreements, although constituting only 4.2 

t of the total companies covered, conducted more than 11 

t of the total operations in the Southwest and employed more 

than 30 percent of the employees, thus indicating that unionization 
is most prevalent among the larger companies. Thirteen percent of 
the operations in Oklahoma were conducted by companies with 
ynion agreements; the corresponding ratio for Texas was 10 percent, 
whereas in Louisiana only 1 percent of the operations were so classified. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


The 21,805 employees covered by this survey earned an average of 
$1.02 in April 1943. Evidence available from other Bureau wage 
surveys in the Southwest indicates that earnings in this industry are 
rdatively higher than those prevailing in most other industries in this 
area. 

Regional variations in wages within the Southwest were not marked. 
Astudy of average earnings for each State, as shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation, reveals a difference of 1 cent per hour in earnings 
of workers in Texas and Louisiana ($1.03 and $1.02, respectively). 
In Oklahoma, with its relatively shallow fields and high percentage of 
cable-tool drilling, as well as its characteristic low productivity per 
well and high degree of stripper activity, workers averaged 99 cents 

hour. 

More specific area comparisons indicate slightly greater wage 
differences. In North Louisiana workers averaged 99 cents per hour, 
while in the Louisiana Gulf Coast they earned an average of $1.05. 
This difference is probably the result of variations in such factors as 
depth of production and gas pressures, as well as degree of activity of 
the 47 oil companies. The majority of Louisiana’s stripper wells 
ae in North Louisiana. 


Average hourly 
earnings ' 


West Texas 

North Texas____-_-_- 5 saath hin cn Resa pant els RAT RE ee 
mast Central Texas... ................ F 

Southwest Texas 

Gulf Coast 


‘Exclusive of premiums for overtime and night-shift work. In any ape these area averages, constant 
a weights were used, based on the distribution of workers by occupations in the Southwest as 
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The average wage paid to workers in Texas ranged from 95 cany 
per hour in North Texas to $1.06 per hour in the Texas Gulf Qggy 
area. ‘This range can be explained only in terms of a complex int, 
play of several influences. For example, rates in the Texas Gy 
Coast and Southwest Texas areas reflect the presence of very 
drilling and production, extremely high gas pressures, and a hj 
proportion of major companies. On the other hand, the ay 
earnings received by workers in North Texas reflect the absence 9 
the factors mentioned above and the influence of low per-well prody. 
tivity, a high percentage of stripper wells, and high per-barrel pp. 
duction cost. The major oil companies have under lease large unde 
veloped acreages in this area, but their present activity is confing 
largely to pow sealer operations; hence drilling and production ay 
dominated by the smaller independent companies. 

In East Central Texas, workers received an average of $1.04 
hour, in West Texas, $1.03, and in the Texas Panhandle, $1.01, } 
should be noted that both the area with the highest average wage anj 
that with the lowest are in Texas. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 


The average for individual occupations in the Southwest 
from 63 cents per hour for watchmen to $1.52 for rotary 
(table 1). Of the 18 occupations studied, only that of watchma 
(including less than 1 percent of the total number of workers) showe 
average hourly earnings of less than 80 cents in the region as a whok, 
Five occupations, pumpers and switchers, rotary driller helpers nt 
othe: wise classified, rotary floormen, roustabouts, and truck drives 
(under 2% tons), accounted for 77 percent of the workers and had 
average earnings ranging from 80 cents to $1 per hour. Twenty 
two percent of the workers were employed in the 12 remaining océups- 
tions which showed average hourly earnings of $1 and over. 

Pumpers and switchers, the occupational classification in which the 
largest number of workers (36.4 percent) were employed, average 
99 cents per hour, while roustabouts, accounting for the next largest 
group (24.2 percent) averaged 94 cents. Cable drillers ave only 
$1.15 per hour, as compared with the $1.52 for rotary drillers. Dernek- 
men and rotary firemen each showed an average of $1.03 an hour, 
while the average for rotary floormen was 99 cents. Ro 
helpers not otherwise classified, employed primarily in small open 
tions, earned an average of 93 cents an hour. 

The distribution of employees according to operation averages for 
the various occupations reveals that approximately 12 percent wer 
in jobs averaging less than 80 cents per hour, about 30 percent wer 
in those averaging from 80 cents to $1, and 58 percent were in 
paying $1 and over. Approximately 8 percent were in occupation 
that averaged $1.25 or more. 

Relatively few rotary drillers or class A machinists, it will be notel, 
received less than $1.40 per hour, while comparatively few watchma 
received more than 80 cents. In view of the rather modest gw 
graphical differences in the general average wages previously givél, 
the marked dispersion of wage rates in some occupations is, howeve, 
rather surprising. Extreme differences involving only a few 
to be sure, may reflect the influence of unusual circumstances 
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should not be regarded as highly significant. It is of interest to note, 
however, that substantial numbers of pumpers and switchers were 
found in both the lower and higher wage ranges. Nearly 1,200 
roustabouts were paid less than 80 cents per hour, while more than 
1,000 others received $1.10 or more. The wide range of wages found 
within the same occupational classification reflects, in addition to the 
area differences noted above, differences in size and policy of company, 
differences with respect to unionization, and other factors. 


Taste 1.—Distribution of Male Oil-Well Drilling and Production Workers in Selected 
Occupations in the Southwest, by Operation Average Hourly Earnings,' April 1943 





| 
| | Total | Number of workers in operations 
workers | Aver-| where hourly earnings averaged— 
| Num- |_ | age : 
Occupation ber of l hourly | | 
| opera- | Num- | | earn | | $0.80 | $0.85 | $0.90 | $0.95 
tions | ber of| Per- | ings | Under| and | and | and | and 
work- cent | $0.80 | under | under | under | under 
| ers $0.85 | $0.90 | $0.95 | $1.00 





Carpenters, class A. -....------------ 
Carpenters, class B ‘ 


ee Dm Cet ROD 





Pumpers and switchers. -.--.-..- 
Rotary driller helpers, not otherwise | 
classified 
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Number of workers in operations where hourly earnings 
averaged— 





Occupation | | | | l 
| $4.00 | $1.05 | $1.10 | $1.15 | $1.20 | $1.25 | $1.30 | $1.35 
|} and | and | and | and | and | and | and | an 

| under | under | under | under | under | under | under under 
| $1.05 | $1.10 | $1.15 | $1.20 | $1.25 | $1.30 | $1.35 | $1.40 
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$1. 40 
































"Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 
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Inter-area differences in occupational rates, although more pro- 
nounced than the differences in the regional averages, are, in mogt 
cases, moderate (table 2). Watchmen received the lowest wages ip 
each of the 3 States represented and rotary drillers the highest rates, 
The greatest differences reflected, for the most part, variations in the 
earnings of relatively small numbers of workers. 


Tasie 2.—Average Hourly Earnings of Male Oil-Well Drilling and Production Worker 
in Selected Occupations in the Southwest, by Area, April 1943! 
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Texas 
| a sila Texas Pan- 
Entire State handle West Texas 
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asus 2.—Average Hourly Earnings of Male Oil-Well Siting and Production Workers 
in Selected Occupations in the Southwest, by Area, April 1943—Continued 
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_Amore important factor which contributes to interplant variation 
wage rates is difference in the size of companies involved (table 3). 
ite commonly, the major oil companies, operating over a wide area, 
‘olow the policy of paying one rate for each occupational classification 
inall the areas in which the company operates. Because of the need 
lor attrac‘ing and maintaining a labor force in all areas regardless of 
569186—44__10 
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local labor conditions, the wage rates paid by these companies ay 
generally higher than those paid by smaller companies with more o 
less local operations. It follows thst areas in which the Major oj! 
companies are particularly active tend to have a higher level of 
than those in which operations are largely confined to small independ. 
ent companies. 

Occupational averages were consistently higher in the mediumjp 
companies than they were in small companies. Likewise, ay, 
in the large companies were consistently higher than those inte 
medium-size group. Pumpers and switchers, for example, averaged 
80 cents an hour in small companies, 94 cents in medium-size eon. 
panies, and $1.07 in the large ones. Roustabouts averaged 73 ¢epis 
in small companies, as compared with 86 cents in medium-size egq. 
panies and $1.03 in the large-size group. Rotary drillers a 


$1.46, $1.48, and $1.61, respectively, while for gangpushers the comp . 


sponding averages were $1.06, $1.12, and $1.21. 


T'asie 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Male Oil-Well Drilling and Production Wi 
in Selected Occupations in the Southwest, by Size of Company, April 1943 sa 
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1 Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 
2 Number of workers too small to justify presentation of an average. 


Wage rates in companies having union agreements were consistently 
higher than those in companies without such agreements (table 4). 
Roustabouts averaged $1.06 per hour in union companies as com 
with 86 cents in nonunion establishments. Rotary drillers ly 
$1.80 in union companies and $1.47 in those with no union. 
hourly. average in union companies for pumpers and switchers wis 
$1.08 while in nonunion firms it was 93 cents. As the union companiés 
included in this study were generally the large organizations, 
precise influence of these two factors individually is uncertain. 
special comparison of the largest companies by presence or absent 
of unionization, however, reveals slightly higher rates among 
having union agreements. 
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4,—Average Hourly Earnings of Male Oil-Well Drilling and Production Workers 
mg in Union and Non Companies in the Southam April 1943} 
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Wages and Hours of Union Motortruck Drivers and 
Helpers, July 1, 1943’ 


Summary 


THE average union wage rate for motortruck drivers in 75 cities 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as of July 1, 1943, was 
94.4 cents per hour; helpers averaged 77.1 cents; the combined gToups, 
91.9 cents. A majority of the drivers (58 percent) earned between 9 
cents and $1.05 per hour, while a majority of the helpers (54.7 percent) 
received rates between 70 and 90 cents per hour. On the basis of 
comparable quotations, hourly wage rates advanced 4.6 percent for 
drivers and 4.7 percent for helpers during the 13-month period from 
June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943. 


The average basic workweek was 46.4 hours for drivers and 462 ° 


for helpers. The range in weekly hours was from 32 to 78. About 
39 percent of the drivers and helpers had a 48-hour week, 26.5 percent 
had a 40-hour week, and 11 percent worked a basic 44-hour week. The 
weekly hours of 97 percent of the drivers and helpers remained mp. 
changed during the 13-month period preceding July 1. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This study is one of a series of annual surveys made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, covering union scales in various trades in 7% 
principal cities of the United States. The data were collected by 
field representatives of the Bureau, who called upon the officials of the 
local unions in each city to obtain the rates provided in their agree 
ments with employers and the number of persons working under each 
wage scale. Scales in negotiation or before the National War Labor 
Board at the time our representatives called were further checked 
before the data were tabulated so that increases retroactive to July 
1, 1943, would be reflected in this report. 

The figures are for city trucking primarily, although’ over-the-road 
drivers were included when they were paid on an {hourly rather thana 
mileage basis. The report includes 3,152,wage quotations covering 
238,415 union members, of whom 86 percent were drivers and I4 
percent were helpers. The averages presented are weighted according 
to the number of union members receiving each rate and thus reflect 
not only the actual rates provided in union agreements but also the 
number of members benefiting from those scales. 

The term “truck drivers” covers a heterogeneous group of occu 
tions, such as drivers of building and excavating trucks, coal trucks, 
ice trucks, general hauling and transfer trucks, delivery trucks hauling 
various and miscellaneous commodities, and express and freight trucks. 
In each of the many classifications of hauling, different types and size 
of trucks are commonly used. Each branch of the trucking industry 
and each size and type of truck usually has a different wage rate. 
Furthermore, there is great variation among the different cities, not 
only in commodities handled and types of trucks but also in the term 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
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nology used to describe the different kinds of trucking. For these 
reasons it is impossible to make an intercity classification by types. 
All truck driving in each city studied is treated as one trade, division 
being made only between drivers and helpers. 

ost frequently the union agreements specify hourly rates as the 
basis of wage payment for drivers doing local hauling, or making local 
deliveries which do not involve sales functions, although daily or 
weekly wage scales are not uncommon. For purposes of this study 
the daily and weekly wage scales have been converted to an hourl 
basis whenever the agreements specified the number of hours for which 
the scales applied; otherwise they have been omitted. Some trucking 

ments, although specifying wages on an hourly, daily, or weekly 
basis, do not state the number of hours that shall constitute full time, 
and these quotations necessarily have been omitted in the computa- 
tion of average full-time hours and in the table showing the distribution 
sccording to hours per week. 

ements covering route drivers, particularly those handling 

bakery products, beer, laundry, and milk, commonly classify the 
drivers as salesmen. Ordinarily, the compensation of these drivers is 
specified as a weekly guaranty, plus various commissions based upon 
co volume of deliveries or collections. Similarly, the agreements 
covering over-the-road drivers commonly specify either trip or mileage 
rates rather than hourly wage scales. All quotations specifying such 
commission, trip, or mileage wage scales, which could not be con- 
verted to an hourly basis, have been excluded from the computations 
in this report. 


Distribution of Members by Hourly Wage Rates 


Almost 58 percent of the union truck drivers received hourly wage 
rates between 80 cents and $1.05, about 29 percent of them being 
between 85 and 95 cents. Only 16 percent of the drivers received less 
than 80 cents per hour, while over 26 percent received $1.05 or more. 
Rates for individual driver classifications ranged from 38.3 cents per 
hour for relay laundry drivers on routes between Atlanta, Ga., and 
nearby cities, to $2.00 per hour for operators of dump trucks with a 
— of 8 cubic yards or over in St. Louis. 

ore than half (54.7 percent) of the helpers had rates of at least 
cents but less than 90 cents per hour, while several (6.2 percent) 
received over $1.00. Nearly 5 percent earned less than 50 cents per 
hour. Helpers’ rates ranged from 30 cents per hour for linen drivers’ 
helpers in Birmingham to $1.25 per hour for helpers on theatrical- 
equipment trucks in New York. 
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Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers 
Hourly Wage Rates, July 1, 1943 b 
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1 Less than a tenth of | percent. 


Trend of Wage and Hour Scales 


Since 1936, the first year for which comparable quotations for the 
trucking industry were available, the trend of wage scales has been 
consistently upward, and except for 1942 the trend of regular weekly 
hours eeiedie downward. Busing the 13-month period, June 1, 
1942, to July 1, 1943, union hourly wage rates for motortruck drivers 
increased on the average 4.6 percent, while helpers’ rates were in- 
creased 4.7 percent. Basic weekly hours for drivers decreased 03 
percent; those of helpers 0.2 percent. 

The slight decrease in basic weekly hours for truck drivers and 
helpers is due to the decrease in local delivery services, in accordance 
with rulings of the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours fa 
nd. Hie 


Tasie 2.—Percent of Change in 
Motortruck Drivers a pers, 1936-43 
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Hours and Overtime, 1943 


Weekly hours.—The average full-time weekly hours in effect for 
union truck drivers in the 75 cities surveyed on July 1, 1943, was 46.4 
and the average for helpers was 46.2 (table 3). 

The basic workweek of 37.8 percent of the drivers and 43.7 percent 
of the helpers was 48 hours. The 40-hour week covered 27.0 percent 
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of the drivers, and 23.4 percent of the helpers. Also common was 
the 44-hour week covering 10.9 percent of the drivers, and 11.3 percent 
of the helpers. Basic weeks of over 48 hours were worked by 19.0 

t of the drivers, and 13.2 percent of the helpers. The shortest 
workweek was reported in Milwaukee, where coal, coke, and oil drivers 
and helpers had a 32-hour week from April 1 to September 30; the 

t was in Des Moines, Iowa, where soft-drink drivers and helpers 
yorked a 78-hour week during the summer months. 


_—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Hours 
— = Por Week. July 1, 1943 
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The effect of the Fair Labor Standards Act, in limiting straight- 
time working hours to 40 per week for workers in interstate commerce, 
was reflected in a number of motortruck drivers’ agreements. The 
majority of the drivers, however, as is indicated by the prevalence 
of hour scales in excess of 40 per week, were considered either as work- 
ing in strictly intrastate commerce, to which the Act does not apply, 
@ were drivers of common, contract, or private motor carriers en- 
gaged in transportation in interstate commerce, which are generally 
aempt from the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Drivers in the latter classification are subject to the regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has ruled that no 
mployer of drivers operating vehicles in interstate commerce may 
require drivers in its employ to remain on duty for more than 60 
hours in a period of 168 consecutive hours, with the exception that 
carriers operating vehicles every day of the week may permit drivers 
io remain on duty 70 hours in a period of 192 consecutive hours. 
These drivers however, are limited to 10 hours’ aggregate driving in 
amy period of 24 hours, unless they are off duty 8 consecutive hours 
during or immediately following this driving period. An exception 
fom the daily limitation is made in the event of adverse weather 
conditions or unusually adverse road or traffic conditions necessitating 
hours of driving in excess of 10, when drivers may be permitted to 
operate vehicles up to 12 hours in any given workday, provided, 
however, that the extra 2 hours are necessary to complete a trip.” 

*An essential difference between the hour regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of 
the Pair Labor Standards Act should be noted. Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tus specity maximum hours which may not be exceeded, the regulations under the Fair Labor Standards 
me cectty the maximum hours that may be worked at straight-time rates, and do not limit the 
‘ect 


total hours that may be worked, provided time and a half is paid for all hours in excess of the 
Dorma! week. 
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Overtime rates—Time and a half was specified as the initial oye. 
time rate in over four-fifths of the quotations, covering 89 percent of 
the drivers and 85 percent of the helpers. A few quotations cover 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of the total members called for double. 
time ratesfor overtime. Other penalty scales such as a fixed mon 
rate, time and one-third, or time and one-fourth were indicated jy 
3.5 percent of the quotations, which included about 4.0 percent of 
the drivers and helpers combined. In many of the quotations (115 
percent) no penalty rate was provided and in some cases overtime wag 
prohibited because of Interstate Commerce Commission regulations? 

A number of union agreements provided a daily or weekly tolerance 
under which a limited amount of overtime could be worked befor 
the penalty rate became effective. This tolerance usually ranged 
from 4 to 6 hours per week. 

Several agreements guaranteed a certain amount of overtime each 
week at the penalty rate of time and a half. This provision is pot 
uncommon for drivers subject to the Fair Labor Standards Agt, 
which limits the maximum weekly hours that may be worked a 
straight time to 40 per week. By a guaranty of a definite numberof 
hours each week at time and a half, the “‘take home”’ pay is increased 
without changing the basic rates. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Hours Between 1942 and 1943 


Wage rates—Forty-two percent of the quotations containi 
comparable data for 1942 and 1943, including slightly over 
(50.9 percent) of the union truck drivers and slightly less than half 
(49.5 percent) of the helpers, indicated increases in hourly wage rates 
during the 13-month period from June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943. There 
were no reductions in wage rates reported for any driver or helper 
classification during this period. 

Among the drivers who benefited by increases in the 13-month 
period, the largest number (45.0 percent) received between 10 and 
15 percent. The next largest number (33.0 percent) received between 
5 and 10 percent increases. Less than 10 percent of those receivi 
increases, and less than 5 percent of the total union drivers ineludel 
in the study received advances of 15 percent or more. 


Tasie 4.—Extent of Increases in ys Rates of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers and 
Percent of Members Affected, July 1, 1943, as Compared with June 1, 1942 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
3 See footnote 2, page’385. 
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The largest percentage of helpers who benefited from increases 
(40.1 percent) received between 5 and 10 percent and over 37 percent 
obtained raises of between 10 and 15 percent, while 14.1 percent of 
those getting increases and 7.0 percent of the total union helpers 
covered had raises of 15 percent or more. 

Marimum weekly hours.—The weekly hour scales reported for almost 
97 percent of the union membership remained unchanged during the 
13-month interval between the two surveys. About 3 percent of the 
quotations, applying to 3.1 percent of the members, called for reduc- 
tons in the maximum weekly hours permitted without payment of 
overtime. Increases in weekly hours were reported in only 22 driver 
and 3 helper quotations affecting only 0.3 percent of the combined 
memberships. 

Average Rates by City ‘ 


The average rate for drivers in each city included in the survey is 
shown in table 5. Seattle had the highest composite average ($1.154 
hour), New York with an average almost 4 cents per hour less 
($1.116) was second, followed closely by nearby Newark where the 
average was $1.105. All other averages exceeding $1.00 were found 
in West Coast cities: Spokane ($1.078), Los Angeles ($1.049), Port- 
land, Oreg. ($1.025), and San Francisco ($1.017). In addition, four 
other cities—Detroit, Cleveland, Phoenix, and Chicago—had aver- 
ages that were higher than the average for all cities ($0.944). Twenty- 
seven cities had averages between 80 and 90 cents, 18 between 70 and 
§0, and only 11 under 70 cents. San Antonio had the lowest average 

(80.550). 

Average Rate Changes in Each City * 


Norfolk, Va., where the average wage rate for drivers ($0.708) was 
substantially below the average for all cities combined, recorded the 
highest percentage increase in wage rates (17.3 percent) based on com- 

ble rate quotations for June 1, 1942, and July 1, 1943. All except 
para q e 1, 1942, ar ; 
one of the comparable quotations from Norfolk called for increases, 
which ranged from 8 to 20 cents per hour. El Paso had the next 
highest percentage increase (16.7 percent), followed closely by Jackson, 
Miss. (15.8 percent) and Wichita, Kans. (15.3 percent). Only three 
other cities had average increases of as much as 10 percent: Richmond 
(13.3), Providence (12.1), and Binghamton (11.7). Nineteen addi- 
tional cities had increases that exceeded the average increase (4.6 
percent) for the combined 75 cities. Five cities reported no change in 
sales, 

‘ The sverage rate shown for each city is a composite of all rates quoted for each different type of truck 
drivers, weighted by the number of union members earning each rate. 

‘These percentage changes are based on specific rates weighted by the number of members working at 
ach rate. Only those quotations showing comparable data for both 1942 and 1943 are included. Specific 
increases during the 13-month period of this study will reflect larger percentage changes among those classi- 
fications with comparatively lower scales; e. g. if freight drivers in city A increase their scale 10 cents per 


hour from 70 to 80 cents an average increase of 14.3 percent is registered, while if in city B the same increase 
raises the rate from $1.10 to $1.20 per hour the percentage change is only 9.1 percent. For this reason those 


tities which had lower scales tend to show greater percentage increases than those which had higher scales. 
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Taste 5.—Average Hourly Rates of Union Motortruck Drivers, by City, July 1 : 
and Percent of Increase Over Previous Year we, Uni 
Average | Percent | Average 
City hourly of City hourly Poms 
all rate increase rate | inereae 
Seattle, Wash..__.. | suas 1.6 |} Dayton, Ohio. ..-..-. vay 819 THE 
New York, N. ¥.. 1. 116 6.1 || Denver, Colo.........-.-..- 817 1 
Newark, N. J__._- 1. 105 | 7.6 || Worcester, Mass_._..._....___| 817 5 opera 
Spokane, Wash. 1.078 .4 || Baltimore, Md--.-.----.-..- 811 19 more 
Los Angeles, Calif___ 1.049 4.7 || Little Rock, Ark_..--. shaw 806 * 
Portland, Oreg. .--.. 1. 025 8.4 || Madison, Ns headhdacieunies . 805 r rates 
San Francisco, Calif 1.017 7.3 || Jacksonville, Fla..........._. . 800 ai 
Detroit, Mich. ...- - 997 | 3.5 || Kansas City, Mo....-........ | . 798 a more 
Cleveland, Ohio... . 960 FTF “\ Se . 790 Ls Du 
‘957 | ‘5 || Scranton, Pa------- ‘ml og 
-950 | 6.2 || Charleston, W: Va. 787 re hourl 
944 4.6 || Rock Island (Tll.) district 2___| . 72 23 Hat 
. 940 -6 || Grand + oo Mich.....- | 771 ll indies 
- 927 2.1 || Duluth, } bie aS .774 23 30 
. 925 | .4 || Reading, Pa__--.- .-| 771 u pe 
. 913 5.1 || Louisville, Ky-- glegoant -770 27 almos 
- 905 2.8 || Des Moines, lowa..-...---.- -79 il 
. 899 1.8 || Portland, BEOMNB. .....--2-0-<2] 7 d 
. 899 1.8 |} Memphis, Tenn_-_-...........- 737 16 
; 899 2.4 || Omaha, Nebr... .-..--.-..-- 716 Lo 
Philadelphia, Pa_.-.......--.- . 897 | 2.9 || Charleston, 8. C_..........-. .712 0 
Washington, D. C_-. hie - 889 | 2.3 || Norfolk, __ ere . 708 ma 
New Haven, Conn sod 888 | 3.5 || Manchester, N. H._--------.- | < 0 
Providence, R. I_.....-.---- . 886 | 12.1 || Wichita, Kans............- -701 1S 
Youngstown, Ohio - 885 2.8 || El a MR 6 cctiscen< 4 . 700 : 
Columbus, Ohio...........- . 880 1.8 || York, coseced . 700 0 
Buffalo, N. Y............-..- 878 | 27 || Oklahome City, Okie. ~~ i... a 
Minneapolis, a . 875 6.5 || Atlanta, Ga...........-. aio . 673 ar 
SD ncungeananenwd . 872 5.3 || Nashville, Tenn........... 4 . 666 24 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..---.....- . 859 | 8.8 Birmingham, | SESE SSEE | . 660 J 
Springfield, Mass_..........-- . 850 | 5.0 || Houston, Texas. --........-. 640 43 
Rochester, i) . 844 1.4 || Richmond, Va-_..-.-.---.- . 636 Ml 
POIIED, T... cnacscsseeecnane | 882 3.6 || Jackson, Miss. .~...... earn 630 158 
emp. ae aoe 823 0 || Charlotte, N. C_....- intl . 629 21 
Binghamton, N. Y.--.-..-..-.-- | . 822 11.5 || New Orleans, La & ae 628 LO 
Indianapolis, ERE - 821 1.2 || Dallas, Texas__..........- : .618 a5 
BE. BAUR, BOP. o2cccncennstie . i 6.6 || San Antonio, Texas. ........ | -) 8 
This 
1 Does not inelude drivers paid on a commission or mileage basis. Averages are weighted according to of Lak 
number receiving each different rate. Helpers are not included in this table. 
4 Includes Rock Island, Ill., Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Ill. 1943 a 
in 65 
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Union Wage Rates of City Streetcar and Bus Operators, 
July 1, 1943° 


Summary 


THE average wage rate of union motormen, conductors, and bus 
operators in 65 cities was 90.6 cents per hour on July 1, 1943. Slightly 
more than half of the workers covered by collective agreements had 
rates from 90 cents to $1.10 per hour; 6.5 percent earned $1.10 or 
more per hour; and 41.5 percent earned less than 90 cents. 

During the period from June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943, average 
hourly wage rates advanced 5.5 percent to a new index of 129.6, 
indicating that since 1929 average hourly rates have increased almost 
3 percent, and since 1934 (the low point on the index) have increased 
dmost 35 percent. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Hourly Wage Rates of Union Streetcar and Bus Operators, 1929-43 























a | Index || me | Index | | Index 
Year (1929= 100) || Yow | (1929= 100) ! Yor | (1920= 100) 
100.0 || 1994... SG ee 109. 2 
a <> f  eeneeernenergee 7 Te G* aaper eee 110. 4 
ima... ile PE OE i scrincdeinteninenemee 114.1 
z.. | 0 Mt. <i iis. css 105.3 || 1942............... 122.9 
3... () l __, ee Tf acne 129.6 
1 Not available. 
Scope and Method of Study 


This study is one of a series of annual surveys started by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1921. —_ of the Bureau visited 75 cities in 
193 and obtained reports on effective union scales as of July 1, 1943, 
in 65 of these cities. Scales in negotiation or before the National 
War Labor Board at the time our representatives called were further 
checked before the data were tabulated so that increases retroactive 
to duly 1, 1943, would be reflected in this report. The rates obtained 
were for union members employed on local streetcar, subway, elevated, 
and bus lines and also those employed on city-suburban lines which 
fumish city service. Employees of strictly intercity or interstate 
car and bus lines were not included. The 1943 survey included 440 
quotations of rates, 422 of which included comparable data for 1943 
md 1942. The total quotations included 80,217 union members, of 
whom 77,320 were included in the reports which gave comparable 
rates for both years. 

The averages presented in this report are weighted according to the 
umber of union members receiving each rate and thus reflect not 
oly the actual rates provided in union agreements but also the num- 
ber of members benefiting from those scales. The index numbers are 

sed on aggregates computed from the rates quoted for identical 
tions and service classifications in two successive years. The 
weights in each year-to-year comparison were the membership figures 
mported in the second year. The index numbers are so constructed 
#8 to eliminate the influence of changes in union membership. 


‘Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
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Because of changes in coverage, the averages presented in succeggiyg 
annual surveys should not be compared from year to year to dete. 
mine trend. For trend purposes the index numbers (table 1) shoul 
be used, since these were computed from comparable quotations 
and the influence of changes in coverage has been eliminated. For com. 
parison of the general wage level of streetcar and bus operators with 
those of other occupations at the time the survey was made, the 
average (table 2) should be used. 






BEES S. 


Hourly Wage Rates 


Hourly wage rates in streetcar and bus operations are gene 
graduated on the basis of an employee’s length of service with th 
company. Most frequently the agreements provide for an entrang 
rate, an intermediate rate, and a maximum rate.€ A considerabk 
number, however, specify_several’ intermediate periods,” each; with 
successively higher rates. The specified time between rate ste 
varies widely from city to city. The entrance-rate period is es 
3, 6, or 12 months. The maximum rate most frequently applies 
after 1 or 2 years of service, but many agreements provide for longer 
periods, ranging up to 6 years and including as many as 12 progressive 
rate steps. In 1943 the differences between the entrance rates and 
the maximum rates ranged from 1.9 cents for guards on the Chi 
Elevated Railway to 30 cents per hour for bus operators emplapalle 
the Steinway Omnibus Co. and the Third Avenue Railway System, Ov 
both in New York. The differences most frequently reported were anni 
either 5 or 4 cents. pom 

Rates for operators of 2-man cars were reported in 21 of the 6§ va 
cities included in the survey, although there has been a definite tend. J art 
ency, during the past few years, to eliminate such cars. In each of those 
these cities the agreements provided higher rates for 1-man-car opr J gi , 
ators than for either motormen or conductors on 2-man cars; the dif- ot th 
ferences ranging from 3 to 10 cents, the most common being 10 cents, wee. 
Generally, the rates for bus drivers were the same as for 1-man-car | 
operators. Taste 

The entrance rates for operators of 2-man cars ranged from 64.1 | 
cents per hour in Omaha to 95 cents in Detroit. The majority of the § —— 
entrance rates were between 70 and 85 cents. The highest entrance 
rate for the industry in the cities covered ($1.00 per hour) was received ia 
by subway motormen in New York. The 1-man-car and bus operators : 
had entrance rates ranging from 46 cents in Tampa to $1.05inDe § 
troit; about two-thirds of the entrance rates were between 70 and% a4, 





cents. homo 
An analysis of maximum rates for 2-man-car operators shows that Sent 
over two-thirds of the rates ranged between 75 and 90 cents per hour, in 


with the lowest rate (68.4 cents) in Omaha and the highest ($1.05) m $ and 
Detroit. The maximum rate in the subways ($1.10) was recet 
by the motormen in New York. Approximately three-fourths o ies 
the 1-man-car and bus operators had maximum rates ranging from 
80 cents to $1.00. The lowest rate (54 cents) was in Tampa, the 
highest ($1.15) was for bus operators in Detroit. In addition, operstos 
of both 1- and 2-man cars in Detroit receive a premium of 10 cents 
per hour when they work “owl runs” (those in the late evening 

early morning hours). Some other cities reported slightly higher rates 
for union members operating cars or busses on “owl runs.” 
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As streetcar and bus operators generally remain for long periods 

in the employ of one company, a majority of the union members 

had reached the maximum rates provided in their agree- 

ments. Almost 69 percent of the union members were receiving rates 

ing from 80 cents to $1.00, while over 90 percent were covered 

rates in the wider range (70 cents up to $1.10). Rates of $1.10 or 
more were received by 6.5 percent of the members (see table 2). 


Taste 2.—Percentage Distribution of Union Streetcar and Bus Operators by Hourly 
Wage Rates, July 1, 1943 














Percent of 
; union mem- 
Classified hourly rates bers with 
classified 
hourly rates 
i anncntghgiquebsssaiamovescastedasespucninnd 0.1 
to inticteemnmtinwenineadncien 2.2 
70 and under 80 cents............- whulntanndspae tina 11.0 
SR a ah ae e 28. 2 
Op NT SE iiinent oncnasecsamndhagacceccas 40.7 
eS 8 SR eae 11.3 
 § —" < _ > AGRE TY 6.4 
aia tenclindiseuiisdisernnndiiseaumeatnermcen delhi 1 
Weiiieanidtcckedsscstremtnéetenepamaondenne 100.0 
DE I iain cnnpiinntivnspnndickesl $0. 906 














Over 69 percent of the quotations, covering 63 percent of the union 
members, provided for increases during the 13-month period from 
June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943. Over 30 percent of those who received 
increases had their rates advanced between 4 and 6 percent. The 
next largest group fell between 10 and 12 percent (18.4 percent of 
those receiving raises). More than 45 percent of the total member- 
ship reported increases between 4 and 12 percent. Only 7.1 percent 
of the members benefited by raises of as much as 16 percent. There 
were no decreases reported in the 13-month period. 


Taste 3.—Number and Extent of Changes in Wage Rates of Union Streetcar and Bus 
Operators, June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943, and Percent of Members Affected 


























Num- a a Num- —— 
Extent of rate changes bi —_ Extent of rate changes pane mem- 

tions | astected tions | aected 

No change reported_.............. 125 37.0 || Increases reported—Continued 
Increases reported...........____- 284 63.0 12 and under 14 percent___.__- 44 3.3 
Under 2 percent..........____ 2 () 14 and under 16 percent_____ -- 37 6.1 
2and under 4 percent.__._____ 7 8 16 and under 18 percent__...__ 14 2.2 
4and under 6 percent._...____ 60 19.2 18 and under 20 percent__-____- ll 3.1 
Gand under 8 percent.________| 25 5.9 20 and under 22 percent______- 8 f 
Sand under 10 percent__.____ a 26 9.0 22 and under 24 percent___.... 6 5 
Wand under 12 auemem 37 11.6 24 percent and over_.........- 7 5 





‘Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Rates Paid in Each City 


The union rates per hour in effect on July 1, 1943, and June 1, 1942, 
y city, are shown in table 4. Hours are not given, since the hours 
work are usually irregular, depending on the “run.”’ 
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TABLE 4.— Union Wage Rates of soa by Ce Bus Operators, July 1, 1943, and June j, Tam 
1] — pees: 
Rates of wages Rates of 
| per hour per hear 
City and classification — City and classification | a 
July 1,| June 1 July 1, 
1943 | 1942 | 198 “ 
- aif 

Atlanta, Ca. | Cincinnati, Ohio | 
y : 2-man cars: | Busses 

ee lal $0. 680 First 3 months... __. | $0.800 | gue . 
10-18 months._____--_-_--- . 730 . 730 4-12 months... - | 830] “oa Th 
After 18 months... -.-...._-- 760} 760 if. ee 850) hy 

1-man cars, busses, and trolley ae a ° fe 

conrst 9 months_. | 750}. 780 4-12 months... .____.. “900 2 = 
10-18 months. | .800 . 800 After 1 year........_. 920) imp ter 
After 18 months. . 830 830 Clevelend, Ohio Aft 
Binghamton, N. Y.' akiteiaie ¢ 
usses: First 3 months_..._...._______| 890 Bases. 
First 3 months... .. 065 | 685 4-12 months. - me) 
4-12 months... ; 7s oe After 1 year-.-......... ; 40] “yy 
) eee . 748 : First 3 menthe eS eee 980 rs bman 
irmi 4-12 months... -.............. | 990 Firs 
ey, } MT  owenndsackhcdeud | 1.010 = se 
2-man cars: | 
First year. _... - | - Columbus, Ohio | 
Aner 3 a ie "735 | | 738 || 1-man cars and busses: 

I-man cars and busses: _ First 3 months..............- 810; om Busses. 
ST .760| .760 oe. ae 840) oy First 
Second year. ....- -| -780 |. 780 After 1 year.....__-_- =...) ne After 
After 2 years.......- . 7 .810 .810 Dicanti. Save | 

| 

2-man i vee (See Rock Island (Ill.) district.) | a J 

” First 3 months___.........-. . 650 . 580 : | 
PIE cntni ocaccnhaok 740 . 670 Dayton, Ohio fen 
After 1 year. -—---.--------. | -900)  -890 || an cars | | 

*  baaniie....--..---. | .750| 680 First 6 ‘months... | 750] ] 
4-12 months......_..-- 840 | .770 || 7-12 months . 800 ™ 

be 22} Looe | - 930 | After 1 year... -_----....- a ‘man car 
After 1 year. seceeee a ty 
aa. veceeese-e-| .960] 980 First 3 months. _-_. 2 | .890) tm 
Guards: } 4-12 months... .......... | 840) 7 Seeon¢ 
Pee eee..---- ‘I -— After 1 year___. 860 . After 2 
4-12 months..........--- 7 : 
After 1 year..........--. . 900 - 830 —— oe er, Colo. Le 
: Los Angele 
Rutte, Mont First 3 months-._.____- —_ -810/ .7% 
0 ALS eh oe : . 890 | 4-12 months... . -80| .@ man, 
DEB -weceononseterers> > 13-18 months. ss ‘30! “mp Ht 
8S. C. TT 840 ™ 

Charleston, S. C. yaad — | = ” ; 
Busses: 1 - and basses: | ail ss H- 

Esceqedsocecee . 760 . 610 iret 3 months.............. ‘ J 
4a ccetes » ib cemisdebatiaceed . 780 . 630 aa. .87| .™ Pacitie Elec 
BB On ccnecccsscceset Ce 650 | 13-18 months... ______- 380) man ¢ 
. _ || 19-24 mouths... ‘300 | ‘t Pir 
Chicago, Ill. | PY 900; i 
° mr inst 3 3 ‘months Gnsanedied . = - Des Moines, Iowa = 

Rais e : 

Alter 3 year heanaoecanmens . 940 . 940 || 1-man cars and busses: 2 
EE ainccwnncndeogen . 960 . 960 oO =e 735) Afte 

I-man cars and busses CREE -765 | ope 
A 1,020 1.020 ) = 3) BES 810 7” He 
i etsipiianadiccennes 1.040} 1.040 Are 

Elevated railway: ats Detroit, Mich. 
me Ty months “ - 897 . 897 First 6 months.._............ -950) Ia 

4-12 months__- . ---- - 906 - 906 7-12 months... ._._- | 990) Poms 
After 1 year. =o - 951 yo | 1.080} Loe ff Gm” 
Conductors...........-..--| .006 - 906 Sd Re | 1.150) Lm u 
auqucocuunend . 888 . 888 

pa + First 6 months_._............| 100; L@ = 
Fired months. « 4 .— = Low ee 
-~ 417 months 6 el aS 879 \ 879 1.250 H 1+18 mo! 
® After, l,year _- : . the ibe 





A! Pius bonus. 
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sux 4— Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus Operators, July 1, 1943, and June 1, 
T 942, by Chen Content 
eC | | 
| Rates of wages Rates of wages 
per hour per hour 
City and classification ] City and classification 
| July 1,| June 1, July 1, | June 1, 
1943 | 1942 1943 1942 
. 
Duluth, Minn. B Manchester, N. H. 
" u 
EIEN $0.740 | $0690 Bs cisiniennhtotence $0.720 | $0.720 
EE concnd<ongnnota -770| 720 I cccnnenecccoein 780 |  . 780 
Third year. ..---------------- . 800 - 750 | ESET alate ar . 850 . 850 
Erie, Pa Memphis, Tenn. 
Dee 6 months a - 800 - 80 1-man cars and busses: 
e-19memths.....-..------...-- - 870 . 87 a a ae . 750 . 690 
After 1 year... ...---- - 900 - 900 yyy — sedekoucocvenapes = 7 
ECR . . 790 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Ss - 800 - 720 || 2-man cars: 
- 810 7 
Indianapolis, Ind. - 830 720 
. 850 . 760 
cars and busses: 
"aaer............------.- .780|  . 780 First year... 200] 7 
EE 800 - 800 Second lA ae: ae . 880 770 
After 2 years. _ - eon . 850 - 850 Steet Bee...........-.. . 900 . 810 
Jackson, Miss Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Includes St. Paul, Minn.) 
2-man cars: 
First 6 months owen - 730 - 630 DE ino cactunse -710 - 710 
After 6 months... ............ . 730 . 680 Second year. __- - 740 . 740 
: BE I ccnceinntinidindades -770 . 770 
Jacksonville, Fla 1-man cars and busses: 
| Es panirecnasinettinediydy - 800 - 800 
Busses: | 2. , ese 4 . 830 - 830 
ti dnnw ons cmekinge 7 650 ‘- — is 5 ee . 870 - 870 
I... -scpnccas . 730 670 
After 2 years... .. - 810 7 - Mobile, Ala. 
usses: 
Little Rock, Ark. First 6 months. .............. . 750 . 600 
and bi After 6 months........._.__. . 800 - 650 
lapan cars usses 
_ 6 atts e e bo ° = Moline, Ill. 
RE ° . 
Second year . 670 . 620 |} (See Rock Island (IIl.) district). 
TTR - 750 . 700 Sedeite 7 
fashville, Tenn. 
Tas Angeles, Calif. Busses: 
First 3 montis... ............ - 640 - 580 
Seer Co: —tt«Cl RE a . 680 - 620 
13-18 months____._.._....___- . 700 - 640 
an 6months______ / cl ee 19-24 months___.........._._- . 740 . 670 
. a. as a etiins - » eere BE i incnadhonoocias .770 . 700 
-man cars and busses 
First ma “ 00 a= Newark, N. J. 
After6months...........| .960 |........ 
Pacifie ie Co.: l-man cars and busses: 
4 First 3 months. .............- . 810 . 810 
First 6 months__________. . 730 7 4-12 + Se ES RTS oy: . 830 . 830 
omens. ............ 750 -7 BE iintaschddus saute . 850 - 850 
. Se aon ~ -770 . 770 tag Renapuskatiie Co.: 
cars and busses 
First 6 months._.________ . 830 . 830 First 6 months_-_....__..- . 600 - 500 
T2months....________ -| 850 . 850 7-18 months__..._......_. . 650 . 550 
After 1 year ___ Bian . 870 . 870 19 months to 5 years_____ . 700 . 600 
5 cin = = i a - 730 - 630 
a of ° 
712 months__ . . 800 . 800 New Haven, Conn. 
lyear_____ ® . 820 - 820 
]-man cars and busses: 

Louisville, Ky First 3 months . 800 . 800 
Ee ciacs--.2c----.-n0] 008 . 580 4-12 months . 830 . 830 
cns.-------- --| 650 . 570 DE ins cgexcecinctivnn . 870 . 870 

Madison, Wis New Orleans, La. 

Frt@months. =. = . 680 . 680 || 2-man cars: 

RN re "730 

After 18 months 5 
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Taste 4.—Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus Operators, July 


1, 1943, and 
1942, by Cities—Continued Jame’, 





City and classification 


Rates of wages 
per hour 





July 1, 
| 1943 


June 1, 
1942 





New Orleans, La.—Continued 


Busses: 
First 9 months . 
10-18 months_..............-.- 
After 18 months. ............-. 
Algiers Division: 
First 6 months- -.......-- 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 
19-24 months...........-- 
25-30 months 
After 30 months. ........- 


New York, N. Y. 


Subways: 
B. M. T. System: 
Road motormen: 


After 285 days 
Conductors: 
First ition: 
First 285 days. ... 
After 285 days. -- 
Second position......- 
L. R. T. System: 
Road motormen: 
First year. -..... 
Second year. .-- 
After 2 years.... 
Yard motormen: 
irst year_........- 
After 1 year 
Conductors: 
First ition: 
First year 
After 1 year. 
Second position 
Platform: 
First year 
Second year...... 
Surface cars: 


Third Avenue Railway Sys- 
tem: 
First 3 months 
10-12 months._.-.. 
13-15 months 
19-21 months 


After 5 years ~ 
Queensboro Bridge Railway 
= Steinway Omnibus 
Diaiebebbesntqusowes ioe 











sicssaoe 


@ s8seez 
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eee 
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BB gad 28 228 


eeste 


€ s8sugt 82323988 





zzz 28 238 





| 
| 





City and classification 





New York, N. Y.—Continued 


Busses: 


Avenue B and East Broad- | 


way Transit Co.: 
First 6 months 
7-24 months 
Third year 
Fourth year 
After 4 


Fourth year 

After 4 years.....- 
Brooklyn Bus Division: 

First year 

Second year 


SE Pec adcccecectcccsl 


Fourth year .. 
After 4 years... 


Comprehensive & East Side | 


Omnibus Corporation: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 


Third year 

Fourth year 

After 4 years.......-.- 

Fifth Avenue Coach Co.: 

Drivers: 
First year... 
Second year. ..... 
Third year. .-.- 
Fourth year... 
After 4 years...... 


Third year 

Fourth year 

After 4 years......... 
Green Lines: 


First 6 months....._..._.| 


7-12 months 


After 4 years_. 


Manhattan and Queens Line: | 


First 6 months 
7-12 months 


After foa— r 
New York City Omnibus Co.: 

First 6 months 

7-12 months-_--_. 


After 3 years.........- Ja 


SE: 





S822 S58802 88222 Uses S2Ezz 


S822 828882 Bees SeIvs SeuBE EBERB 





i #u@e Sues Bee 


Hue Steve seeue eeeze 


eevu Seeees suves se 





ol x | 
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i NS Me ee maa, fear 
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prez 


sgfexgl 
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SSaSRS 


Ss 


SS5SS SRtes 


Ss 
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iwvgs Sueee Bees 
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—Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus Operators, July 1, 1943, and June 1, 
Taste 4 1942, by Cities—Continued 





City and classification 


———— 
New York, N. Y.—Continued 


Buses—Continued 


Queens - Nassau Transit 
Lines: 


After 3 y: 

Schenck Transportation ¢ Co.: 
1-12 months 
13-30 months 
After 30 months --_- 

Staten Island Coach Co.: 
First 3 ~ a . 


7-9 months 
10-12 months_........- é 
13-18 months.___.___. 


After 2 years___- 
Steinway 7Omnibus and 
— Bridge Rail- 


13-15 months... 
16-18 months____ 


i 


oe 


Rates of wages | 


per 


me 
July 1, 
1943 


8 
28 


$= 
~ 
So 


Goa 
85 


sseeeae 86: 








® 


hour 


June 1, 
1942 


| 
| 


City and classification 


Rates of wages 
per hour 


June 1, 
1942 











Peoria, Ili. 


1-man cars and busses: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Motormen: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months. ___ 
13-18 months___ 
19-24 months 
After 2 years___. 
Conductors: 
First 6 months __ 
7-12 months______ 
13-18 months. __ 
19-24 months. 
After 2 years....__ 
2-man cars: 
First 6 months __ 
7-13 maomthes............... 
13-18 months 
19-24 months.____ 
After 2 years__. 
1-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 





19-24 months______- 
After 2 years 


Phoeniz, Ariz. 


1-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months_______. 
7-12 months_. 

13-18 months a 
After 18 months. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1-man cars: 

First 3 months __- 
4-12 months _- 

After 1 year 

Busses: 

First 3 months 

4-12 months.._...____ 
After 1 year____. 





Portland, Maine 
Busses: 
First year _._. 
After 1 year 


Portland, Oreg. 
1-man cars and busses: 
If sgn prior to April 1, 


wenainead after April 1, 1942: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months_. 
After 1 year _ 
Interurban one-man cars_. 


1-man cars and busses: 


4-12 months 





After 1 year 


| 
| 
| 














| 
Ea 
| 
| 


$0. 790 
. 810 
830 


Subway, elevated, and high-speed | 
ines: 
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Taste 4.— Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus Operators, July 1, 1943, and J, 
une 
1942, by Cities—Continued . 
ruin 
| Rates of wages Rates 
per hour pero 
City and classification aed -| City and classification Pe, 
July 1, | June 1, | July 1, | June 
| 1943" | 1942 1943 "|" toe” 
al Be eds a. 
a 
Reading, Pa. San Francisco, Calif.— Continued 
2-man cars i osccusseseh Senn $0. 7 —- .. - 
1-man cars anc yUSses aia @ * ‘irst 6 months_........___ Y 
7-12 months...-.._. as - bf 
Richmond, Va. 13-18 months_.___- 850 | “ay 
19-30 months 875 | “igs 
1-man cars and busses: After 30 months_-. 900} “ap 
First 3 months. - - -- . 700 |_....... |] Municipal Railway: : 
4-12 months. ...........-....- 0 28D |. .n0cs00 Motormen and conductors___ . 875 “w 
After 1 year...... 88D |. cccace Bus operators.......-..-......| 875] (a 
Rochester, N.Y. Seranton, Pa. 

2-man Latte cars - . 870 . 870 || 1-man cars and busses: 

Busse: First 3 months_____. .70| 
First 3 months eee . 860 4-12 months__.__. -7O| Je 
4-33 GRGNNS..........-.....<- - 880 - 880 BEE Boi cnn cncue 800} 
After 1 year. -....-..- - 900 - 900 

Seattle, Wash. 
Rock Island (Ilt.) District * Busses: 
First 6 months................| 1000 . | 

Busses: After 6 months. .-._.... 1.050} Low 
First 6 months. - . -. kosas off . 710 
7-12 months. ........--.-. .-| 810 on South Bend, Ind 
BEES BE Bete eccsseccncncce . - 830 750 || Busses: 

First year--.-...- 850; 7 
St. Louis, Mo. Second year. _._._. 875 7 

2-man cars: After 2 years. . - 900 0 
Pies ¢ goths. —-.----- Fe] 88] | Spotane, Wash 
13-18 months_...........-. - 830 . 680 ; 

After 18 months. _. :380| 730 ok). pie » 800 |. 
1-man cars and busses: ‘After | wer, - 850 |. 

PE OER ccocccosccces . 800 - 630 ye ae - 900 }---... 

7-12 months. .._--. . 850 . 690 _ Springfield, Mass. 

13-18 months.............-.- . 900 7 

After = months_ . —e . 800 First 3 months.__...._.__ 870 = 

Service ca! 4-12 months_._.......- . 95 a) 

Willet Motor in tg Co. os on | 97} 8m 
6 months. ...... . 4 
ie months...........-.- 7 - 578 a Tampa, Fla. 
Sea preeteonelres *s . First 6 months__.__. 460 0 
aneen 3 years. : - 800 ~ 625 ¢ 
St. a unty Bus Co., After 6 months... _...- - B40 iH 
In » e one Toledo, Ohio 
"First 6 mont read - 675 P q 
7-12 months... ... - 700 . 575 nee om ee: 700 ™ 
2-3 years. Goes 7 - 600 ————— 7 810 “30 
After 3 years... - 750 - 625 After 1 year... a ‘ 
St. Paul, Minn, mye, D. C 
(See Minneapolis, Minn.) 2-man cars 
First 3 ‘months... -770| 
Salt Lake City, Utah ) + ~ ET 2 * 
fter 1 year. é J 
1- 2S busses: 790 1-man cars and busses: 
ae... . 8 7870 770 First 3 months. - --..._- | @ 
er eee 7 4-12 months........... 910 ey 
San Antonio, Tez. After 1 year. .....- - 950 w® 
oe a ee er ve? 860 . 790 Worcester, Mass. 
- , . 1-man cars and busses: 
San Francisco, Calif. First 3 months-.. ...-- 87) fe 
2-man cars: 4-12 months. __- 920) 
First 6 months... _.....-....- - 730 . 650 y* le 970 | 
i cncanwunanpawid . 755 . 675 York, P 
13-18 months ar 70 . 700 ee 
19-30 months. ...............- . 805 . 725 “ 
After 30 months...........-.- 830 | 750 Ls) gghieperetes ‘2S 

Cable cars: 12 months. --...-.--.-.-- * 300 . 
Gripmen and conductors: After 1 year.....-..--------- ‘ . 

First 6 months............] .800 |........ 

CE ee) usses: 
13-18 months_...........- <@08 | .000...- ree 60) 
After 18 months_........- . 875 . 750 fv > [~~ eeaeeeeEs 880; 
































2 Includes Davenport, Iowa, Moline and Rock Island, Il). 
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Union Rates in the Building Trades: Correction 


ON page 175 of the Monthly Labor Review for January 1944, average 
hourly rates were shown in table 6 for union building-trades workers, 
by cities. As a result of a printing error, the rates of journeymen in 
cities coming under population groups IV and V are not in line with 
the cities to which they apply. The correct rate for each city is the 
rate appearing or the next line above the city. 


POCCOORO 
Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to November 1943 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
November 1943.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross 
basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory 
taxes, bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $45.27 in Novem- 
ber 1943 —95.2 percent above the average in January 1939, 69.9 percent 
above January 1941, and 16.4 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
ad among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 99.5 cents in 
November 1943—57.4 percent above the average in January 1939, 
45.7 percent above January 1941, and 11.4 percent above October 
1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
we estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
acessof 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight- 
tmeaverage in November 1943 was 92.2 cents per hour; this was 48.0 
pereent higher than in January 1939, 38.9 percent above January 
1941, and 9.9 percent above October 1942. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
futory workers, even if no other influences had been present. The 
diects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from the 
averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment had 
ben distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, the 
sraight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have averaged 
#0cents in November 1943, or 34.8 percent above the corresponding 
werage in January 1939, 29.6 percent above January 1941, and 7.4 
pereent above October 1942. Between October and November 1943 

mise in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the in- 


hence of shifting employment, amounted to four-tenths of 1 percent. 


-e__ 


gare ys in Factory Wages 1939-43,”" Monthly Labor Review, November 1943, p: 
r 
a 


. 869-884, 
table 4, p. 879. For detailed data regarding weekly earnings see Detailed Reports fo Tndustrial 
Employment, November 1943, table 6, p. 450, of this issue. 
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Even this latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in wage rates 
because it includes the influence of interplant shifts of employment, 
merit increases for individual workers, and premium rates for work 
on extra shifts and on holidays. 


Earnings of Factory Workers, Selected Months, 1939 to November 1943 












































———_. 
Rattmeted ich Estimated 
Average weekly earn- Average hourly earn- | Gaonvagsiainty ly earn 
ings gs | earnings! ed by J 1989 
employment 
Month and |—— ors ot ee | 
year } y y T 
} An | | Non-| All Non-| All Non-| all | 
manu- —- dura- | manu- _—— dura- | manu-| -—-¥ dura- | manu-| Dur = 
factur-| ooods | ble | factur-| ,oods ble | factur-| oods ble | factur- ble ble 
ing 8 | goods | ing g goods | ing goecs | goods | ing Bods goods 
] 
®o1%!}®@!)/@]@}]@!@ |] ® | ® | | aie 
| | | | | | furs, 
1939: Jan... |$23. 19 \s2s. 33 ($21.57 |$0.632 |$0.696 |$0. 583 |$0.623 |$0.688 $0.574 $0. 623 leo. 698 90.5% 
1940: Jan_.... 24.56 | 27.39 | 22.01 | .655 .717 .508 | .644) .703 | .589 -635 | .607) 
1941: Jan_..... 26.64 | 30.48 | 22.75 . 683 . 749 . 610 . 664 .722 . 601 -648 | 701 .* 
July.....| 29.62 | 33.90 | 25.16 | . 735 815 . 645 . 708 - 780 . 630 -689 | .771 68 
1942: Jan...._.| 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97 | .801 |} .890| .688| .762| .885| .670| .729] ‘310| ‘ge 
July..... 36.43 | 42.51 | 28.94 | :856 | .949| :725] :809| [885 | :701| [759] [906] ‘tm 
38.89 | 45.31 | 30.66 | .8903 |) .990/ .751 -839 | .919 | .723 | .782) .860) 1% 
1943: Jan_..._- 40.62 | 46.68 | 32.10 | 919 | 1.017] .768| .859| .941 | .733 | [704] {86! “ay 
Apr.....| 42.48 | 48.67 | 33.58 | .944| 1.040| .790| .878| .957/| .751| [808 | :so7| “mu 
July....- 42.76 | 48.76 | 34.01 | .963 | 1.060| .806| .899| .981 | .766| .823/] .919| “my 
Aug. noe] 43.52 | 49.61 | 34.55 | 1965 | 1.060| ‘811 | .997| ‘976 | -769 | .822] Lom) lamp 
Sept.3...| 44.39 | 51.01 | 34.73 | .993 | 1.097] .823] .925] 1.012] .783| .843] L949! ‘am 
Oct......| 44.90 | 51.42 | 35.18 . 989 | 1.087 . 824 - 916 . 997 .781 | .836| .920) .7% 
Nov.4._--| 45.27 | 51.68 | 36.65 | .995 | 1.095 | .829 922 | 1.005 | .784| .840 | .934) iam 

















1 Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 

2 Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 

3 Because of the influence of premium pay for work done on Labor Day, the September figures are not 
strictly comparable with those shown for other months. 

4 Preliminary. 


PPOOOODE 


Earnings of Factory Office Workers in New York State, 
October 1943! 


WEEKLY earnings of clerical and other nonsupervisory factory 
office workers in New York State averaged $43.82 in October 193. 
This figure is based on reports received by the New York Department 
of Labor from 2,612 firms having over 79,000 office employees. 
There was considerable variation in the make-up of the office staffs, 
which limits comparison of earnings on an industry basis. However, 
averages were found to be higher in industries composed mostly of 
large plants where highly skilled office workers were needed, and i 
war industries operating on a comparatively long workweek. 

Table 1 shows average weekly earnings of office workers in rep 
resentative factories of New York State and New York City m 
October 1943, together with the number of employees covered, by 
industry groups. The employees included clerks, stenographer, 
bookkeepers, timekeepers, and employees performing technical 
professional duties under supervision. Managers, superintendents, 
other supervisory employees, and responsible professional and t 
employees were excluded. 


1 New York. Department of Labor. Industrial Bulletin (Albany), November 1943, p. 4ll: Office 
workers’ earnings. 
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Tass 1.—Average Weekly Earnings and Number of ates Workers in Representative 























Factories in New York State, r 1943 
——— 1 
Total State | New York City | Remainder of 
> ’ | State 
Industry ws | % | | 9 
| ar a Weekly a aan Weekly | Number; Weekly 
workers | ©2!2!D8S) workers Ss workers | ern 
—————— —-s Se 
tobacco products.............-....-..... 2,814 35. 39 1,779 36.51} 1,035] 33.47 
rt il DR lana semieestennceed rete | 1645| 30.73 304; 32.82) 1,341] 30.26 
ete....-.- Lccienicemecibeceseucepct GEanh aan’ oan? eee 908 29. 15 
Furniture, lumber products | 1,296| 36.97 | 349 | 42.33 | 7 34. 99 
as we 1, 452 35. 83 468 | 32.16 984 | 37. 57 
Ls da ete... : chase 5, 026 39. 10 3,766 | 40.49 1, 260 34. 95 
Chemicals, petroleum products - - 1,751 35. 72 858 | 33.62 893 37.74 
Rubber products... ..- eR ER oe 590 | 39.72 192 | 33.38} 398 42.77 
leather products... ---- . pecwawis | 1,530 28. 23 315 | 32.23); 1,215 27. 20 
Stone, clay, and glass_.......-- ieatthtaineaed 786 | 37.01 74 | 34. 16 | 712 | 37.31 
Eo dike diniie oatadiulekacimgmmansiie 43, 488 | 48.09 5,779 | 43.69 37, 709 48.77 
Metals and 


Mimellaneous manufacturing industries - 15,579 | 45.95 | 7,916| 49.70) 7,663| 42.09 





1 Weighted averages. 


Men employed in factory offices had average earnings of $57.83 
in October 1943. The average for women was only $32.27, but this 
represented an increase of 10.6 percent from October 1942. Some of 
this increase, the New York Department of Labor states, was due to 
a shift of workers from consumer-goods industries, in which earn- 
ings were relatively low, to war industries with high average earnings. 
The data for men obtained in the 1942 and 1943 surveys are not com- 
parable, as the 1942 survey included supervisory employees who were 
excluded from the 1943 investigation. 

Average weekly earnings of men in October 1943 and of women in 
October of 1942 and 1943 in New York State and New York City are 
given in table 2, by industry groups. 


Taste 2.—Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Office Workers in Represent- 
ative Factories in New York State, October 1943 












































* Total State | New York City | Remainder of State 
| | | | 
Men | Women | Men Women Men | Women 
Industry — oR } 
| 

Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- 

ber | ber ber | ber | ber ber | r | ber | ber 

| 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 

| | | | | 
| | | | | 
| |$57.83 |$32.27 |$29.18 |$56.07 |$31. 69 \s28. 37 |$58. 45 \s32. 61 $29. 81 
Food, tobacco products. ............- | 48.07 | 28.97 | 26.65 | 48.97 | 20.45 | 27.65 | 46.17 | 28.21 | 25.22 
Tattile-mill products..........-___- | 44.50 | 26.28 | 24.96 | 41.23 | 28.50 | 26.23 | 45.63 | 25.85 | 24.78 
ieee .-| 54.32 | 28.88 | 25.81 | 56.91 | 29.67 | 25.97 | 45.71 | 26.97 | 25.38 
Furniture, lumber products... - 54.60 | 28.03 | 24.86 | 59.62 | 29.89 | 27.19 | 52.07 | 27.45 | 24.24 
ps ey TS 51.07 | 27.99 | 26.17} (@) | 29.20] 27.18 | 52.76 | 27.21] 25.53 
SSP | 49.33 | 29.79 | 27.84 | 50.10 | 30.72 | 29.11 | 46.37 | 27.51 | 2491 
Chemicals, petroleum products... __- | 47.61 | 30.90 | 27.98 | 42.50 | 30.13 | 26.73 | 5232) 31.66 | 29.88 
Rubber products........._..._.-_---| 59.49 | 20.73 | 27.89; @ | @ | @ | 61.48 | 32.62 | 29.24 
leather products... -- = | 43.40 | 25.71 | 22.62) (2) | 29.05 24.79 | 41.14 | 24.84] 21.31 
Stone, clay, SERRATE | 49.08 | 30.34 | 27.70] (2) (2) @) | 49.83 | 30.61 | 27.82 
Metalsand machinery.-------- =~ | 60. 37 33.98 | 32.54 | 61.44 | 32.50 29.09 | 60.25 | 34.29) 33.40 
manufacturing indus- | | 

ponnventecnnennenneanonneeen--o| 57. 24 37. 14 32. 56 | 62. 03 38. 55 | 34.89 | 51.39 | 35.86 | 29.31 











fi 


ited averages. 
tation too small to be significant. 
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Wage Subsidies in Australia’ 


A POLICY of Government subsidies to compensate Australian gp. 
ployers for wage increases necessitated by rises in the cost of liyj 
was announced by the Australian Prime Minister on July 20, 19g 
Earlier regulations provide that, when the cost-of-living index rises, 
wages increase automatically under arbitral awards. Price ceilings, 
stabilizing prices at the April 12, 1943, level, prevent affected employers 
from passing on the increased wages in the form of higher prices. The 
cost of living rose between March 1943 and June 1943, and, as 
result, wages increased by one or two shillings a week. The cost of 
reimbursing employers (with the exception of Government and sem. 
Government bodies) is estimated at approximately £250,000 pe 
month. 

The need for wage subsidies is expected to be only tem . 
New measures to reduce the cost of living were presented in the 
announcement. Prices of tea, potatoes, clothing, and textiles have 
gone down, and increased supplies of essential vegetables and clothing 


are promised. 
reenees 


Wage Increases in Ecuador, 1943’ 


PUBLIC and private workers in Ecuador receiving 500 sucres® or Jeg 
per month, or 20 sucres or less per day, received wage increases ranging 
from 5 to 50 percent by Executive decrees of August 13 and September 
30, effective October 1, 1943.4 The decrees also provided that no 
industrial worker in the Republic should be paid less than 4 sueres 
daily. Job and piece workers are to receive a 25-percent increase, 
regardless of the time spent on the work. The sliding scale of the 
increases is shown below. 
Percent ff 
Wages up to— increase 
100 sucres per month (or 4 sucres per day)-_-_..----_---- 
125 sucres per month (or 5 sucres per day) -_---- -- «« ae 
150 sucres per month (or 6 sucres per day)......--- — 
200 sucres per month (or 8 sucres per day) ----- aceon eee 
250 sucres per month (or 10 sucres per day)_....._..--.. 30 
25 
20 


= 


300 sucres per month (or 12 sucres per day)_---.-------- + 
350 sucres per month (or 14 sucres per day)-_-----------. 


400 sucres per month (or 16 sucres per day)-_---_--.----- 15 
450 sucres per month (or 18 sucres per day) -_-_--.-------- 10 
500 sucres per month (or 20 sucres per day)_-__-_-------- 5 


Employers and firms providing workers with food or living quarters 
or other services are to continue the practice without prejudice to the 
payment of the wage increase, and those which had previously i 
wages or had paid bonuses or extra wages must also meet the increas 


1 Data are from International Labor Review, December 1943 (p. 779). 

2 Data are from Trabajo, Anexo No. 3, ala Memoria del Ministro de Previsién Social de Ecuador (Quid), 
1940, pp. 71-80; Documentos Anexos al Informe que el Ministro de Previsién Social y Trabajo Presenias 
la Nacién (Quito, Ministerio de Previsién Social y Trabajo), 1941, pp. 86-103; Previsién Social, Ministeno 
de Previsién Social y Trabajo, mayo a diciembre de 1942, pp. 134-141, 143-144; Registro Oficial 
26 de octubre de 1939, Pe: 1330-1331; International Labor Office (Montreal), Legislative Series, I 
1; and reports of Cyril L. Thiel, United States consul at Guayaquil, September 3, 1943, and of 
Tewksbury, commercial attaché, United States Embassy, Quito, September 10 and October 20, 108 

4 Average exchange rate of sucre in September 1943=7 cents. 

¢OnJ open Ex 1942, the Government of Ecuador issued decree No. 96 increasing the wage scale of 
in private esta lishments ~ 4 10 to 25 percent, effective February 1, 1942; the only minimum wage 
fied was that agricultural laborers in the Sierra should receive not less than 1 sucre per day, and in the 
region, not less than 2 sucres per day. 
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by the new decree. Workers in positions created after 
January 1, 1943, must be paid the same remuneration as others in 
the same classification within the same company or public office. 
Municipalities of the Republic are authorized to pay up to 40 percent 
of their income in wages and salaries, and institutions created under 
public law may modify their budgets in order to meet the new salary 
requirements. a 

Minimum.-Wage Orders 


The minimum-wage commissions were directed to convene during 
October 1943 and ‘‘as far as possible” work out a “unified salary for 
the different branches of work.” These commissions were provided 
for in the labor code of August 5, 1938, which established, for each 
industry, minimum-wage commissions consisting of 3 Government 

ntatives and 1 representative each for employers and workers. 
These commissions were directed to revise wage scales every 2 years, 
or oftener if circumstances require. Wages in force when the labor 
code became effective were to continue in force until revised in accord- 
ance with its provisions, If for any reason the minimum-wage com- 
missions failed to perform their duties, minimum salaries and wages 
were to be fixed by the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor. In 
most cases the latter procedure has been followed. 

At least 14 minimum-wage scales have been issued, 2 of which — 
those in textile and shoe-manufacturing industries—applied to the 
tire Republic; each of the others to one specific industry in one 
city, either Quito or Guayaquil. The accompanying table shows the 
industries for which minimum-wage orders have been issued, the date 
of issuance, and the territory in which the wage scale is effective. 


Minimum Wage Orders Issued in Ecuador, 1939-42 





! 


} | 
Industry | Dateofissuance | 











Territory in wale 
wage scale is 
of order | effective 
| 
ar aies sins tinat tira iecen en taeda ties hunt ipa tndedodadstivinion’ | Oct. 19, 1939._....- | Entire Republic, 
nS nue inca dpaghbticidshnscubsksecseon | Dee. 7, 1939. .__-- Do. 
SE iiicnncusannenndiendinnans “Ee FE. Eee. | June 13, 1940_.___- Quito. 
A ALE Re EAR ES SEL MRSS, | Aug. 5, 1940._.....| Do. 
Domestic help in hotels and restaurants..............___ Fh Pa oa Do 
i AA ee I ..-| Nov. 25, 1940.- Do. 
Domestic help in educational and religious institutions. ~*} Mar. 17, 1941.- Do. 
i iinnnnicdbenendecesytelnk stagnate engl ae ihe SESE | Guayaquil. 
NET h bah. aeacsncindydicnaccisiounetannnneakt | Mar. 20, 1941_.____| Do. 
heeds 65656556 005656056505600655645 56600660006 May 26, 1041_____. Do. 
a eae et aT | May 28, 1941...._.| Do. 
Tamsport workers, ocean and river_....__.____- Oct, 23, 1041 ...... Do. 
A .| May 8, 1942.------| uito. 
le i ES a PER it July 6, 1942_...... uayaquil. 





Trend of Earnings in Germany, 1929-42! 


THE change in German business conditions which occurred in the 

tthumn of 1929 was not reflected in hourly wage rates, established b 
€ agreement, until December 1930, when they began to fall 

mticeably. In 1981, the average wage rates for the whole country 


‘Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal), December 1943 714-32: Wage T i 
) al), 4 32: ge Trends in 
Gemany from 1929 to 1942, by René Livehen. es 
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dec 
were allowed until 1937, and then the rise was only gradual. 
Trend of Hourly Earnings 


Hourly earnings in Germany reached their peak in 1929, after which 
they declined until 1933, when they began a rise so gradual that only 
by 1941 was the 1931 level attained. Table 1 shows hourly earnj 
and indexes, on the basis of (1) workers’ average actual earni 
furnished monthly by employers, and (2) averages derived from s 
quarterly reports, by employers, of their total wage bill, their average 
number of workers, and the total man-hours worked. 

Among the reasons for the decline in hourly earnings after 1929 
were the abolition of overtime, the decrease in employment oppor- 
tunities and in normal hours of work, the abolition of all rates higher 
than agreement rates, and the discontinuance of output and other 
bonuses. In 1933, the total decline in earnings amounted to 27 
cent, as compared with a drop of 21 percent in wage rates. The 
wood and building industries suffered the greatest decline in hourly 
wage rates, the consumer-goods industries the least. 


TaBie 1.—Average Hourly Earnings in Specified German Industries, 1929-4] ! 





| Mines, industry, and 


| Mines and industry 

















| | transportation (special 

| (monthly reports) | quarterly reports) ® 

Year ilhan int itailliitinaitniieaedl 
Amount (in Amount (in 
an oy ont reichs- | ~~ 
pfennigs) pfennigs) ¢ | Gee 

Ee ee ee ee ET ee ee ee 4.9 1m5 
0 ESE Se eee See ae 92.2 18.8 
ES Oa Fe Le SS ae 85.2 116.3 
et ANE RE: BS: See } 71.5 9.6 
SES SION Se a ASE SRS al 69.3 16 
OE re eS ee ey eS ee 68. 7 95. 1 71.1 0 
ES SE EP RS Eee re wells eee 70.8 98. 1 72.1 eA 
1936 72.2 100.0 78.3 100.0 
73.7 102. 1 74.8 102.1 
75.9 105. 1 77.4 105 6 
77.8 $107.8 79.6 1086 
80.3 111.2 81.5 1.2 
eee e eres. $85.3 61164 




















1 Data are from Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1942 (p. 355). To facilitate comparison, all the original indexes 
were converted to the base 1936= 100. 

2 Averages based upon employers’ monthly reports of workers’ actual hourly earnings. 

? Averages based upon employers’ quarterly (March, June, September, and December) reports of total 
wage bill, average number of employees, and total man-hours worked. 

* Calculated on the basis of the absolute amount of earnings for 1936. 

§ Including Austria and the Sudetenland. 

¢ Based upon March, September, and December only. 


After 1934 (when hourly earnings based upon monthly reports 
from employers became available for the first time) a steady rise 
hourly earnings occurred, being particularly marked in the , 
engineering, and metallurgical industries. On the other hand, ho 
earnings in the food, rubber, leather, and paper industries were 
the average. In 1937, primarily as a result of the incr ; 
of the Army, the construction of motor highways, and expansion of 


aeupes 17 percent; the decline in 1932 was 4.5 percent. After the 
ine in rates ceased, the Nazi Government froze wages at the 
April 1933 level, when wage rates were at their lowest. No increases 
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the heavy industries, a decided rise in average earnings was shown in 
mining, the rubber industry, and the stone and earth industry; an 
uditional factor was the increased productivity of the individual 
vorker, reflected in higher piece-work earnings and in output bonuses. 

Although hourly earnings rose only slightly during the early years 
of the Nazi regime, the greatly increased economic activity after 
1936 resulted in increased individual earnings, primarily because of 
s lengthening of the working time. In certain industries suffering 
fom @ shortage of skilled labor, the increase in hourly earnings was 
due to increases of hourly rates. In the spring of 1937 average hourly 
amings had risen between 6 and 7 percent, and at the end of 1938 
ig percent, over the minimum of 1933. A further 5-percent increase 
= bourly earnings occurred between the summer of 1938 and the 
summer of 1939. 

At the outbreak of the war in September 1939, the rise in earnings 
ame to a stop with the War Economy Order of September 4, 1939, 
sbolishing extra payments for overtime, night work, and work on 
holidays and Sundays. Two months later the extra payments were 
restored, causing a new rise in earnings without, however, reaching the 
level of June 1939. Throughout 1940 and 1941 the rising trend of 
hourly earnings continued. Earnings began to decline in March 
142, however, partly as a result of efforts of the labor trustees. 
In general, there was a greater decrease in the earnings of unskilled 
an. caused primarily by the influx of foreign workers. 


Trend of Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings reached their peak in 1929 and were at their 
lowest in 1932. In the case of weekly earnings, statistics are avail- 
ible based not only on employers’ monthly and quarterly reports 
but also on invalidity and old-age insurance data. In table 2 weekly 
amings from 1929 to 1941 are given, on the basis of these three 
sources. It is probable that the low earnings reported under the social- 
sweurity system may be due to the inclusion of agriculture. 


TaBLe 2.— Average Weekly Earnings in Specified German Industries, 1929-41 ' 
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| j 
: | Agriculture, mines, indus- 
| Mines and industry (em- | Mines, industry, and trans- try, transportation, com- 
| ployers’ monthly re- portation (em ployers’ merce, etc. (invalidity 
: ports 2) quarterly reports *) and old-age insurance 
Year data—annual averages) 
“it ne , 
| Amount (in Index Amount (in | Index } Amount (in | Index 
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hy: ey 2 ~ 3, to table 1. 
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Weekly earnings in the spring of 1937 showed an increase of 15 per: 
cent over the low in 1932, whereas employment rose 43 percent and 
hours worked, 11 percent. Earnings had increased 30 percent at the 
end of 1938 and nearly 40 percent by the summer of 1939. 

From September 1940 to vera Be 1941 there was a steady up- 
ward trend in weekly earnings, followed by decreases in D 
1941 and March 1942. More frequent changes occurred in the fok 
lowing months: Among the factors contributing to these 
were the drafting of workers into military service, various types of 
compulsory civilian service, the recruiting of substitute labor, and 
the shifting of workers to more essential employment. The effects 
of these factors upon earnings varied considerably. Since September 
1940 weekly earnings in the consumer-goods industries had beep 
higher than in the capital-goods industries. This was due to the 
transfer of lower-paid workers to other employment and to the cop- 
centration of orders among a smaller number of workers. In addi 
tion, in the textile, clothing, and food industries, orders for supplies 
for the armed forces contributed to the trend of rising earnings. 

In the case of women workers, the increase in earnings was less than 
that for male workers. This was especially true for unskilled women, 
many of whom worked only part time. The weekly earnings of 
skilled and semiskilled workers increased more rapidly than those of 
the unskilled. In general, output increased under the piece-work 
system, and the fact that more overtime was worked led to a propor. 
tionately greater increase in weekly earnings than in hourly earnings, 


OPOOOON 
Employment and Wages in Nicaragua, 1943 


THE Nicaraguan Bureau of Statistics reported in October 1943 that 
about 15,000 workers were employed in 118 establishments of widely 
varying type, for which information was available, in addition to 
3,940 persons in Managua employed by the Federal Government. 

Little information was given regarding the average earnings. Hov- 
ever, for mine workers wages averaged 4.72 paper cérdobas ” per dy, 
and for workers in coffee-cleaning plants 2.04 paper cérdobas. 
Government employees had average earnings amounting to 227 paper 
cérdobas per month—or about 10 times the estimated per capita in- 
come for the entire country. 

The number and type of commercial and industrial establishments 
with 10 or more employees and the total number of workers employed 
in October 1943, are shown in the table on page 405. 

In addition to the employment there shown, it was known that4 or 
5 gold mines had sawmills, machine shops, foundries or blacksmith 
shops, slaughter houses, ice plants, shingle mills, rice hullers, grst 
mills, etc., and that there were within the country other ice plants, 4 
cement-pipe factory, a turpentine plant, furniture factories, a mattress 
factory, a cotton gin, a button factory, brick kilns, hammock factors, 
basket factories, grain elevator, cement factory, match factory, ett, 

As a result of the virtual completion of the Nicaraguan portion 
the Pan American Highway at the end of October, approxt 

| Data are Paes Sepers of Jule B. Smith, second secretary of the United States Embassy at Manag, 


November 23, 1943. . 
2 Average exchange rate of cérdoba infOctober 1943=20}cents. 
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wo citizens of the United States left during the first half of November. 
Some 700 or 800 Nicaraguans also lost their jobs. About 600 Nica- 

an workers were discharged at the end of the month when work 
yas completed on the large airfield of Las Mercedes near Managua, 
but many of these are reported to have obtained work elsewhere, or 
have returned to the farming regions. It was believed that there 
was some unemployment at the end of the month, although there is 
gnerally a shortage of skilled laborers in Nicaragua, 


Number of Workers in Commerce and Industry in Nicaragua, October 1943 


—_—_— 


























Num-/| ,; | Num- | 
ber of — | ber of | Num- 
Type of establish ment estab- em- Type of establishment | estab- ng 
R= ployees a, | ployees 
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Fy |) ee ce 118 | 14,876 || Cigarette factories._......___.. : 1 69 
il —— Soap factories__............. eset | 3 59 
\fines 10| 5,743 || Yarn and cloth mills | 1 45 
(oflee-cleaning plants | 18 4,112 || Alcohol-beverage plants 4 | 43 
Geeeee......----------»----- 25) 14, BOT anctecaunsene 3 39 
Brown-sugar mills. ._ aaah 28 351 || Rice hullers____.__.--- ; 2 23 
SS 10 158 || Soda-water plants.._____....__... 2) 22 
Fletriclight plants aves 5 87 || Cement-brick factories....__..__. 1 17 
Tallor shops... .. ee 3 87 ] Bathroom-tile factories... ._._... 1 11 
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Provision for Minimum- Wage Boards in Uruguay, 1943! 


WAGE boards to determine minimum wages in the various industries 
were established in Uruguay by the provisions of a law dated Novem. 
ber 12, 1943. Regulations for initiation and administration of the 
law were set forth in a supplementary decree. 

A minimum wage is defined as a wage considered necessary, in rela. 
tion to existing local economic conditions, to guarantee the worker 
living standard which satisfies physical, intellectual, and moral needs, 

The established minimum rate must be paid in Uruguayan em. 
rency, except where part of the wage is in the form of payments in 
kind (such as food, lodging, equipment) or commissions, tips, ete., in 
which case the cost or amount thereof may be deducted from the min- 
imum cash wage established. Piece workers are to receive suchw 
as will permit them to obtain, under normal conditions, remuneration 
equivalent to the minimum wage fixed for time workers for an 8-houw 
day or a 48-hour week. 

Workers have the right to demand payment from their employers 
in person, or through the National Labor Institute and Associated 
Services, or through any other means of collection. The employer 
may be assessed for damages resulting from failure to comply with 
the law, such damages in no case to amount to more than 50 percent 
of the pay judicially determined to be due. 


Wage Boards 


Composition of boards.—Wage boards are created which will have 
as their function the fixing of minimum wages to be received by sal 
aried employees and wage earners, in commerce, industry, offices 
privately owned, and in public services not under the State. Boards 
may be created at the discretion of the Executive or on petition of 
one-third of the workers or employers of an industry or branch of 
commerce, or of the members of employers’ or legally recognized em 
ployees’ associations. The Executive is directed to classify into 
groups those industries in which wage boards are desired. For each 
such group the wage board will consist of 7 members (and as many 
alternates)—3 members designated by the Executive to represelt 
the Government, 2 to be elected by employers, and 2 by the worker. 
The first of the 3 designated by the Executive will act as chairmal. 
Labor and employer representatives are to be elected by secret ballot 
from registers compiled by the National Labor Institute and Ass 
ciated Services from information to be obtained from employer. 
Further rules and regulations for the carrying out of election of dele 
gates are specified. 


1 Law of November 12, 1943, published in Diario Oficial, Nevember 20, 1943; decree No. 1119/941 of Novem- 
ber 19, 1943, published in Diario Oficial, November 25, 1943. The family-allowance provisions of the same 
law are summarized on page 346 of this issue. 
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Workers’ and employers’ delegates on the wage boards must be 
pative-born or naturalized citizens, at least 23 years of age, and must 
have had a minimum of 5 years’ continuous employment in the in- 
dustry or group represented (except in case of enterprises in operation 
ss than 5 years). Employees in supervisory positions are not eligible 
for election as representatives of workers. Persons who have been 
dismissed during the 90 days preceding the election may be elected as 
yorkers’ representatives if they meet the specified requirements and 
their dismissal was not for a serious offense. 

Board members are elected for a term of 1 year, but may be re- 


Powers of boards.—The Executive is directed to define the juris- 
diction of each board created, as to groups and territory covered. 
Special sub-boards or committees of experts may be constituted to 
make studies or investigations for information only. 

The boards will determine the minimum wage applicable to each 
category of work subject to their jurisdiction. Rates will be by the 
hour, day, week, month, or piece, as may be necessary or considered 
advisable. Special conditions (age, physical fitness, etc.) may also 
be taken into consideration by the board, in making gradations of 
rates and establishing proportions of the labor force covered by each. 

The boards are authorized to regulate the apprenticeship of persons 
uder 18 years of age, taking into consideration provisions of the 
Children’s Code. They will also participate in the application of 
the minmum-wage law and will act as a conciliating agency in dis- 
putes between employers and workers. 

In making their decisions, the boards are directed to take into ac- 
count the following factors: Economic conditions in the place of 
employment; the purchasing power of money; the abilities of the 
workers; existence of occupational hazards; and the earnings of the 
employing establishments. 

age decisions of boards will be subject to approval by the Exec- 
utive and the Cabinet, and any minimum set too low can be raised 
by the Executive. Decisions of boards may be adopted by simple 
majority. Notice of a vote upon salaries must be listed in the order 
of the day and announced at least 48 hours in advance and, to be 
valid, the board represeritatives of all three parties must be present. 
Decisions of boards may be appealed to the Executive except in 
cases where they are unanimous. 

Enforcement and term of awards.—Enforcement is made the re- 
sponsibility of the National Labor Institute and Associated Services, 
ind violators are subject to fines ranging from 50 to 500 pesos; when 
‘fine amounts to more than 100 pesos, it may be appealed to the 

tive. 

Schedules of minimum wages will go into effect on the dates set 
bythe award and, unless otherwise specified by the boards, within 30 
days of publication in the Diario Oficial and other newspapers. The 
Executive will validate schedules, making them compulsory for an 
industry, throughout the Republic or throughout a part of it. When 
‘minimum rate has been established by the wage board and validated 

the Executive, no new board of the same industrial or regional 
wverage may be convened until 1 year has elapsed. 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, December 1943 


RETAIL prices for consumer goods in large cities advanced 02 
percent from mid-November to mid-December. Cost of cloth 
and coal were higher, and rents moved up slightly from their November 
levels, but food prices declined 0.1 percent during the month. The 
total cost of the budget of the moderate-income city family 
December 15, 1943, was 3.3 percent above the December 1942 leyd 
and 23.4 percent higher than in January 1941 (the base date of the 
“Little Steel” formula). The cost-of-living index of the Bureawof 
Labor Statistics stood at 124.4 percent of the 1935-39 average in 
December and 124.2 percent in November. 

Clothing costs advanced 0.8 percent from November 15 to December 
15, to a point about 34 percent above the pre-war figure, largely 
because of the continuing trend towards replacement of low-cost 
merchandise by more expensive price lines. Retailers’ stocks wer 
depleted by early Christmas purchases, and replacements generally 
reflected the higher wholesale prices permitted under OPA pricing 
formulas for fall and winter clothing. Extremely limited supplies of 
children’s clothing, men’s work clothing, cotton pajamas, and shorts 
were reported in most cities. Larger supplies of wool available for 
civilian use in the autumn of 1943 increased the volume of all-wool 
clothing, particularly men’s suits and women’s coats, and there were 
clearance sales of women’s fur-trimmed wool coats in some cities in 
December. 

The OPA granted permission to advance coal prices after mid- 
November, to cover higher labor costs involved in the wage settle 
ment in the coal industry. The increases in retail prices from 
November to December ranged from 60 to 70 cents a ton for Pennsyl 
vania anthracite and from 5 to 30 cents for bituminous coal. 

The decrease in food costs from November to December was 
primarily due to a 5-percent drop in egg prices, and to lower prices 
for pork, lard, peanut butter, and oranges. The decline in egg prices 
was larger than usual at this time of year. The average price m 
December (64 cents per dozen) was 3 cents below the November 
average, and some stores advertised prices below the OPA ceilings 
Pork prices in most cities were lower than in November as a resulta 
increased supplies on the market and an accompanying increase 
the civilian ration. Prices were higher for fresh fish and flour, and 
there was a seasonal increase in the prices of most fresh vegetables. 

Slight advances in the average rental bill from September t 
December were reported from 21 of the 34 cities included in th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index, and the average for 
the large cities was up 0.1 percent. The rise reflected a number 
adjustments in individual returns allowed by OPA under its ret 
regulations, principally for increased occupancy., There were dee 
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in average rents from September to December in 4 cities. In some 
tities, owners were holding vacant properties for sale, thus adding to 
the shortage of homes available for rent. é 
Shortages of furniture and the disappearance of cheaper furniture, 
iowels, and brooms resulted in higher costs for housefurnishings. 
Several cities reported higher charges for nursing care and hospital 
grvices, barber and beauty-shop rates, motion-picture admissions, 
newspapers, and household supplies. Popular brands of 5-cent 
cigars were hard to obtain in December, and dealers were rationing 


purchases to a half dozen cigars. 


Tsuz 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, December 15, 1943, and Previous 
Dates 
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! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
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Tasts 2.—Percent of Change! in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods 
by Groups of Items 
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Tasie 3.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Specified Periods, by Cities 
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Taste 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to December 1943 
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! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities 


rPeoonne 
Retail Prices of Food in December 1943 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on December 14, 1943, 
as compared with costs in November 1943, September and December 
1942, January 1941, and August 1939, are given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, in 
Specified Periods, by Commodity ae 
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| The number of cities iucluded in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was i- 
creased from 54 to 61. 
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Indexes of retail food costs, by commodity groups, are shown it 
table 2 for specified months between August 1939 and December 1943. 
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2.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 561 Large Cities Combined? by Commodity 
Tass Groups, on Speci, 4 Dates 
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lndexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March i943. 

1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of popu- 
lation weights. 

1 Preliminary. 

‘ Revised. 


Taste 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,’ November 
and December 1943, September and December 1942, and January 1941 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,! N, 
and December 1943, September and December 1942, and January 1941—Continued 
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@ Peanut butter 
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r pple butter * 








! Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943, 
3 Preliminary. 

3 Not included in index. 

‘ First priced, February 1943. 

5 Composite prices not computed. 

* First priced, October 1941. 
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CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS 
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Taste 4—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,’ on Specified Dates 


[1935-39= 100] 
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Tastz 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,' 1913 to December 
1943 
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Wholesale Prices 
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Wholesale Prices, December and Year 1943 


The Year 1943 


COMMODITY prices in primary markets ' continued to rise in 1943 
but at a much slower rate than for the first year the United States was 

at wer. From the relatively low level of 1939, the all-commodity | 
index of 889 price series rose approximately 2 percent in 1940, ]t 
advanced more than 11 percent during the next year, and in 1942 jt 
went up another 13 percent. In 1943, the rise was only a little mor 
than 4 percent. Percentage increases in the all-commodity index 


from 1939 to 1940, by years, are as follows: 
Percent of 
increase 


1939 to 1940 
1940 to 1941 
| ER TE he FOS ee, ideal 
a i al eee oe ee 


From August 1939, directly preceding the outbreak of the warin 
Europe, until the United States became a belligerent in December 
1941, commodity prices in primary markets had increased nearly 25 
percent, although ceiling prices and informal agreements had 
set up by OPACS early in 1941, chiefly on important industrial rw 
materials and metals. By the end of January 1942, the Emergency 
Price Control Act was approved and the average prices for January 
were 2.6 percent above the December 1941 level. Under this measure 
OPA was given undisputed authority to control prices, and specific 
ceilings were placed on commodities, mostly in the industrial field. 
The act, however, limited OPA’s control over prices for agricultural 

roducts and they were free to fluctuate without much restriction. 
B April 1942, prices had risen by 2.8 percent more, and the General 
Maximum Price Regulation was issued freezing prices of nearly all 
commodities, except raw agricultural products, at their March level. 
While prices rose slightly, 1.6 percent, from April to October, it 
became evident that tighter controls were necessary and Cogs 
passed the Economic Stabilization Law of October 1942. im 
authorized and directed the President to issue a general order stabi 
lizing prices, wages, and salaries on the basis of the levels prevailing 
on September 15, 1942. By the spring of 1943 further controls be 
came necessary, particularly at the consumer level, and in April the 
hold-the-line order was issued, directing price administrators to fix 
prices of commodities affecting the cost of living and to reduce pmes 


1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the inost part represent prices spre in the 
“first commercial transaction.”” ‘They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal ution 


points. 
418 
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of commodities which were excessively high, unfair, or inequitable. 
Under this order, percentage margins were replaced by dollar-and-cent 

ings, particularly for foodstuffs, and prices as far as possible were 
rolled back to the September 1942 level. 

From the enactment of the Economic Stabilization Act of 1942 
until the end of May 1943, prices moved up more than 4 percent and 
were nearly 39 percent above the August 1939 level. From May to 
the end of the year, markets became more stable and prices dropped 
shout I percent by December. 

Aside om substantial increases in prices for grains, fruits, and vege- 


tables, dairy products, and cattle feed in agricultural commodity 
markets, and for anthracite, drugs and pharmaceuticals, and lumber 
in industrial commodity markets, there were few outstanding price 
fuctuations in commodity prices at the wholesale level during the 


year. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Prices for nearly all commodities in 1943 averaged much higher 


than before the war. The price rise was led by farm products with 
an increase of 101 percent. Foods rose approximately 59 percent; 
textile products, 44 percent; and chemicals and allied products, 35 
pereent. For hides and leather products and miscellaneous com- 
modities, the increase amounted to about 26 percent; for building 
materials it was 24 percent, and for housefurnishing goods, 20 percent. 
Average prices for fuel and lighting materials and metals and metal 
products in 1943 showed increases of 11 percent over the August 
1939 level. ae 
Between September 1942—the price level selected for the ‘roll-back 
in the “hold the line order’—and May 1943, prices for foods rose 8 
t and farm products more than twice that amount. However, 
from May until December 1943, food prices in primary markets 
dropped 4.4 percent and farm products over 3 percent. 
largely as a result of the sharp increases in prices for agricultural 
products, the index for raw materials for the year 1943 was nearly 69 
percent over the pre-war level. Semimanufactured commodities and 
manufactured commodities were approximately 25 percent higher than 
before the war, while industrial commodities, as measured by the 
movement in the index for ‘‘all commodities other than farm products 
ad foods,’”’ were 21 percent higher. 
Table 1 presents index numbers of wholesale prices and percentage 
by groups and subgroups of commodities for 1943, 1942, 
and August 1939. 
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Tasie 1.—JIndex Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Percentage Changes by Groups 
Subgroups of Commodities, for 1943, 1942, and “Auguet 19: 1939 °° ’ 
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Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities in December 1943 


Farm products.—Largely as a result of their relatively low level of 
the summer of 1939 and the greatly increased wartime dena aver. 
age prices for farm products in primary markets have risen myc 
faster than those for any other group of commodities since the oyt. 
break of war—nearly 100 percent by December 1943. Agriculturg} 
commodity prices continued to move higher through the first 6 months 
of 1943 and by June had reached the highest level since October 1999 
Shortly after the “hold-the-line” order was issued in the spring of 
1943, prices of these products began to fall and by the end of the year 
they were 3.5 percent below their midyear peak level. 

In December 1943 prices for farm products were 0.3 percent higher 
than in November and 7 percent higher than in December 1949 
Sharp advances in the grain markets largely accounted for the rise 
In addition to a 4-percent gain in December, grains averaged 27 per 
cent higher than a year ago and almost 149 percent higher than ip 
August 1939. Almost all grains, except oats, advanced in December. 
Barley rose 1 percent; wheat, 3 percent; rye, 4.5 percent; and com 
increased over 8 percent as a result of an upward adjustment in ceiling 
_— by OPA. . Heavy marketing of hogs brought average prices for 
ivestock and poultry down 0.8 percent during the month. Hi 
prices were reported for calves, cows, sheep, and live poultry in the 
Chicago market. In addition, there were price increases for cotton, 
hay, seeds, dried beans, onions, sweetpotatoes, tobacco, and wool. 
Eggs were seasonally lower and citrus fruits and white potatoes in 
most eastern markets declined. 

Foods.—Although prices for foods in primary markets continued to 
rise in 1943, the gain was only 1 percent as compared to nearly 
15 percent from December 1941 to December 1942, and 25 percent 
from December 1940 to December 1941. The sharp advance during 
the first 2 years of the war resulted from heavy civilian and military 
requirements and skyrocketing prices for farm products. The com- 
paratively small rise in 1943 reflected the results of the broad expansion 
in the rationing and price-control program of OPA. 

Weakening prices for pork, butter, and cheese caused food prices to 
average 0.2 percent lower in December than in November. Quote 
tions were higher for oatmeal and flour, apples, and cottonseed ail. 
Average prices for foods were 1.2 percent higher than in December 
1942. Following the decline of 3.6 percent in livestock and poultry 
markets during the course of the year, prices for meats dropped 68 
percent and dairy products, 1.1 percent. 

Fruits and vegetables, however, were 14 percent higher and cereal 
products were 6.5 percent higher than their year-ago levels. 

Prices for nearly all foods were substantially higher than before the 
war. The group as a whole rose 57 percent, led by an increase d 
nearly 104 percent for fruits and vegetables. Dairy products 
‘other foods” were 63 percent higher than in August 1939; meats 
advanced about 44 percent and cereal products, 32 percent. 

Hides and leather products.—Prices for most hides and leather 
products were fairly stable during 1943, except for a decline im pmte 
for sheepskins which took place late in the year, following the with 
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drawal in September of restrictions which allocated practically the 
atire output of shearlings to the armed forces. However, in De- 
ember prices for both sheepskins and goatskins advanced and the 
index for hides and leather products rose 0.4 percent over the 
November average. ee | 

Adecline in prices for hides and skins, principally shearlings, brought 
the index for all hides and leather products down 0.7 percent from the 
December 1942 level. Prices for shoes, luggage, and leather showed 
jittle or no fluctuation. Compared with August 1939, prices for hides 
and leather products were 26 percent higher. Most of the movement 

in was in hides and skins, with a rise of over 44 percent. Shoes 
Titeesd 25 percent. 

Teatile products.—As all textile products have been under OPA 
regulation since the spring of 1942, there has been very little move- 
ment in these markets from that time. No changes were reported in 
prices between N ovember and December. Textile products averaged 
05 percent higher in December 1943 than for the corresponding 
month of 1942, reflecting upward adjustments in certain ceiling prices 
to allow for higher production costs, particularly for hosiery an 
wderwear. There were also price increases for burlap and binder 
twine. Average prices for textile products were 44 percent higher 
than at the outbreak of the war. Cotton goods showed the greatest 
advance, over 72 percent; ‘‘other textile products’ increased nearly 
58 percent; woolen and worsted goods, 49 percent; and clothing, 31 


t. 
"Fuel and lighting materials.— Prices for coal advanced moderately 
throughout the year 1943, because of higher costs of operation and 
transportation, although part of the increased transportation cost 
was absorbed by Government subsidies. In December, anthracite 
mse nearly 5 percent over the November level and bituminous coal 
2 percent. 

Prices for all fuel and lighting materials in December were 3.7 

preent higher than in December 1942, anthracite having risen 10 
percent; bituminous coal, about 6 percent; petroleum products, over 
4 percent; and coke, 2 percent. One of the most outstanding in- 
qeases in petroleum was an increase allowed by OPA in California 
aude oil. Strikes and heavy war requirements limited supplies of 
wal and petroleum products for civilian use in 1943. Requests for a 
general price increase by the oil industry were under consideration by 
Government officials at the end of the year. 
Since the war began in Europe, there has been a 13-percent price 
merease for fuel and lighting materials. During the 52 months of 
war, anthracite advanced 32 percent; bituminous coal and petroleum 
products, about 23 percent; and coke, over 19 percent. 

Metals and metal products.—Published prices for metals and metal 
products continued unchanged in December 1943 at the same level 

were in December 1942. Minor price increases occurred in 
@otations for farm machinery and certain plumbing and heating 
quipment items. The outstanding development during the year 
ms the continued expansion in production. The improved supply 
situation late in the year resulted in price reductions for a few metals, 
y scrap. In midyear, ceiling prices for aluminum scrap 
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were lowered 1 cent a pound and at the end of 1943, market Prices Tas 
were below ceiling levels. In order to stimulate production, subsidies De 
were paid to certain producers of copper, lead, and zine for hi pe 





output, and market prices for these metals were thus kept steady, 

Quotations for metals and metal products have been among th 
most stable for any industry since the war began. The group ave 
11 percent higher in December 1943 than in August 1939. Hj 
prices for motor vehicles, plumbing and heating equipment, and nop. 
ferrous metals accounted for most of this advance. 

Building materials.—Prices of building materials in primary markets 
were 0.3 percent higher in December than in November, as a result of 
higher prices for brick in some areas, for certain types of lumber, and 
for rosin and tar. Average prices in December were 3 percent oye 
their year-ago level. Rising prices for lumber, rosin, turpentine, and 
linseed oil were largely responsible for the advance. OPA granted . 
higher ceiling prices for many types of lumber in order to stimulatepm. 
duction and to compensate for increased production costs. At the end 
of 1943, average prices for building materials were about 27 percent 
higher than before the war, led by an advance of nearly 60 percent for 
lumber. Prices for paint materials were 26 percent higher and for 
brick and tile over 10 percent higher. 

Chemicals and allied products.—Except for continued advances in 
prices for mixed fertilizers, the chemicals and allied products markets 
were comparatively stable in December and quotations for thes 















gieepecl epeel sevock ovoid & | 








commodities were less than 1 percent higher than in December 1942, 9 rasa) 
When compared with August 1939, however, prices for drugs and = 
pharmaceuticals and industrial fats and oils had risen sharply. Coke.. 
After the summer of 1939, fats and oils advanced 151 percent and =e 
drugs and pharmaceuticals rose 114 percent. Increased taxes om aan 
ethyl alcohol contributed in a large measure to the rise in average § Maem 
prices for the latter group of products. “— 






FE 


Housefurnishing goods.—There were no changes reported in prices 
for furnishings or furniture during December 1943. The index for 
housefurnishing goods was only slightly—0.3 percent—higher than 
in December a year ago. Prices for furniture in wholesale markets 
advanced about 21 percent after the outbreak of war, while furnisi- 
ings increased 19 percent after August 1939. 

Miscellaneous commodities —In the miscellaneous group of commodi- 
ties, prices of boxboard continued to advance in December and 
higher quotations were also reported for cylinder oil. When compared 
with the level of a year ago, prices for cattle feed advanced 12 percent 
and paper and pulp 7 percent. Quotations for cattle feed, such # 
bran, middlings, linseed meal, and cottonseed meal, in wholesale 
markets during December were 133 percent higher than in A 
1939. In this same period, prices for paper and pulp and re 
rose 32 percent. 

Percentage comparisons of the December 1943 level of wholesale 
prices with November 1943, December 1942, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers, are given in table 3. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to December 1943 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for sg. 
lected years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from December 1949 
to December 1943, are shown in table 4. 

TaBLE 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100) 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 5 for the following groups of commodities: Raw material, 
semimanufactured . articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the esa: 
tions ‘Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured¥articles,” and “Mant- 
factured products” was shown on pages 8 and 9 of Wholesale Prices, 
July-December and Year 1942 (Bulletin No. 736). 
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Wholesale Prices 


Tasis 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during November and December 1943 are shown by the index numbers 


in table 6. 


These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 


month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 


to week. 


Taste 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, November 


and December 1943 


[1926= 100] 
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Labor Turnover 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 


Utilities, November 1943 


THE total separation rate in all manufacturing continued to fall ip 
November, reaching 6.29 per 100 employees, the lowest rate in 1943 
All the components of total separations declined during the month, 
with the exception of lay-offs. 

The military separation rate was lower than at any time since the 
United States entered the war. The rate of 0.51 per 100 employees 
in November 1943 compares with a rate of 1.55 in November 1949 
and a peak of 1.71 in October 1942. Military separations constj- 
tuted only 8 percent of total separations in November 1943 as com. 
pared with 22 percent in the same month of 1942. 

Extremely high lay-off rates were reported by the chemicals and 
allied products group, the ordnance group, and the lumber and timber 
basic products group. The Renal date of 2.58 in the chemicals 
group reflects the completion or cancelation of contracts in various 
plants of the small-arms ammunition and explosives industries, Sim- 
ilarly, the lay-off rate of 1.71 per 100 employees in the ordnance group 
was brought about by the termination of contracts in the heayy 
ammunition and tank industries. A shortage of logs, coupled witha 
seasonal slump, contributed to the lay-off rate of 1.66 in the lumber 
group. 

Of the 30 selected industries for which separation rates for women 
are shown, 7 reported total separation rates above 10 per 100 en- 
ployees. The high separation rates for women in cast-iron pipe and 
fittings, and in the two smelting and refining industries, is primarily 
due to the difficulty of adapting the work in these industries to women. 
Both the small-arms and heavy ammunition industries, when con- 
fronted with need for laying off employees, were more inclined to lay 
off women than men. The separation rate for women of 11.58 per 
100 employees in shipbuilding was brought about by large numbers of 
women leaving, at the onset of cold weather, because much of the 
work in this industry is done out-of-doors. 

In both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining the total separation 
rates were considerably below the rates for all manufacturing. The 
separation rate in metal mining was 5.64 per 100 employees. 
separation rate for each of the components of the metal-mining group 
was below the level in October 1943. 
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1—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 


Tass Industries ' 





——_— 
Oc- | No- | De- 


7e Jan- | Feb- : . | Au- 
Class of turnover : _ March April May June July : to- | vem-/| cem- 
d year uary jruary gust ber | ber 


— 


tion: 
1 NS. 7.11 | 7. 54 | 6.57 | 7.07 | 7.56 | 8.18 
5.10 | 4.82 | 5.36 | 6.12 | 6.54 | 6.46 | 6.73 | 7.06 
| 3.46 | : 3.31 | 3.36 | 3.01 


45 ig 5. 5. ‘ 5. 5.61 | 6.30 
‘ q d q 3. 88 .02 | 4.31 
85 5 . 83 . j te 70 . 82 


&2 E .é . 53 . 55 -6 . 68 . 67 ‘ 
30 2b . 3 . 35 . 38 e . 4 .42 . . 45 
Q .10 .13 A ° 14 . -17 
74 5 . 53 64 ‘ .é ° . 46 . 5 51 
61 Q . 19 31 a 5 a . OF . 87 6 .78 
2. 24 . 87 2.23 | 2.60 . 2. . 2.05 . 58 81 
. 26 2 .12 87 . ‘ -6 . 67 6 .61 
. 67 - 56 - 63 . 68 j . 78 ‘ 1.13 . 48 -71 


-14 y -12 09 ° . 08 . 08 .07 


- . . 
.16 on 19 19 on 4 : . 33 31 32 . 25 21 


8.28 | 7.87 3. 32 43 . ‘ 83 | 7.62 | 7.73 -17 |°6.51 
6. 87 | 6.02 5. 99 12 a . 2 .28 7.90 . 15 . 69 . 14 }. 92 
4.09 3.06 3.34 | 2.93 | 3.29 | 3.93 16 | 5.06 | 6.17 . 89 .10 2. 84 





Turmover rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer only 
io pay periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, labor turnover data refer to all 
employees, whereas the employinent and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. Certain seasonal 
industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turnover survey and the sample is 
wot as extensive as that of the employment survey which includes a larger number of small plants. 

! Preliminary figure 

iInduding temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

‘Data for 1939 included with quits. 


Tasts 2.—Monthly Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Manufacturing 
and Nonmanufacturing Industries, November 1943! 
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ber ber ber 
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0. 66 


=~ 
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in and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
. 66 
. 67 
- 62 | 
| 
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-iron castings + 
-iron castings - 


Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware _ __- 
Wire products.....______ 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws)______ we tr 
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P90 69 & en m3 G0 
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Plumbers’ supplies 
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Se footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Manufacturing 
































































































































See footnotes at end of table. 






and Nonmanufacturing Industries, November 1943 ' Tabi 
| | ii 
| Mili- 
Total sep- | | pis- | Lay-| ‘ary 
otal sep- i S- | Lay-| and T 
| aration Quit jcharge| off | mis- x 
| } | | Cella- 
Industry neous 
No- | Oc- | No- | Oc- | No- | No- | No- No- | 0. 
vem-| to- | vem-| to- | vem-| vem-| vem-| vem-| to. 
ber | ber ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber ber 
. yl SOS ‘ny de a ini —o fa ee = 
Manufacturing—C ontinued | 

Iron and steel and their products—-Continued 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus Textile: 
and steam fittings 4.30 | 5.52 | 2.99 | 4.12 | 0.57 | 0.28 | 0.46) 3.g2/ 5 Cot 
a6 Silk 

Stamped and enameled ware and sated a- | | } 7 
nizing. - . 6.97 | 8.95 4.97 | 6.54) .72| .76 52 | 8.60 | “ 
Fabricated structural metal products. - 6.58 | 7.68 | 4.41 5.12] .95| .52] .70 8m | th fi 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 5.16 | 4.90 3.34 | 3.71] .83 | .44] 55 Hos 
Forgings, iron and steel. _-_- 5.12 | 6.05 | 3.59 | 4.09 51 44/ .58 le iL 4 Hos 
Firearms .60-caliber and under 2 anon 5.36 | 5.84 | 3. | 3.92 67 | - 
y 

Machinery, except electrical - 4 5 3.03 | é i ‘ 14 we 
Engines and turbines 2? 4 5.06 | 2.87 | 3 | 86] .11 BY 
Agricultural machinery and tractors...-.-| 4.48 | 5.15 | 3.19 | 3.82] .39| .11 79 | 5.97) 6@ Apparel 
Machine tools - - ‘ 4.35 | 5.49 | 2.12 | 2.83) .44 97 82 1.95! 29 Men 
Machine-tool accessories 2 5.59 | 5.21 | 2.87 | 3.23] .90] 1.13) Leg) 0 | Ms 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, | } | | Men 

not elsewhere classified ? } 4.13 | 5.09 | 2.43) 3.37] .54) 1.54] 162] 00} ing 

Textile machinery _. . -.-| 2.79 | 4.47 | 1.67|3.20| 123] 134] [55 | 380) dae Won 

General industrial machinery, except | | | | 

ORE -----| 5.20 | 6.21 | 3.68) 448) .69) .16] .67/ 548! 56 Leather 

Pumps and pumping equipment. ._.-- 4.74] 5.86 | 3.38 | 3.69] .68| .25| .43} 6.10 | 7 _ 
| | } 

Automobiles. . .-| 5.40 | 6.39 | 3.78 | 4.43 | ome wan 66 6.28 | 10 Food 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers. 5.03 | 5.92 | 3.50 4.12/ .68 | .15| .70| 535!) 4@ _ 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories 5. 3. 96 4. 78 6.89! 78 Gun 

| | | | 

Nonferrous metals and their products_-___-. 7.32 | 7.32 | 5.06 .438| .79| .75|] .69/ 7.01) && 

Primary smelting and refining, except | | | | Paper anc 
aluminum and magnesium _ ee 4.66 | 4.49 | 3.38 | 3.23 .40 27 61 | | 

Aluminum and magnesium smelting and | | _ 
refining }11. 28 |11. 54 | 8.21 | 8.34 | 1.50 44 | 1.13 Chemical: 

Rolling = drawing of copper and copper | | | | Paint 
alloys 2... | y 5.16 | 3.28 | 4.14 -4 -20 41 will 

Aluminum and magnesium products ?__ 7.04 5.10 5. 22 65 | .75 Bie [- a 

Lighting equipment ___. 16.97 /}4.98| 5.49] .62| .90| :44| 7.88) Om Expo 

Nonferrous metal foundries, except alu- | | | | | reean 
minum and magnesium ? ----| 6.74 | 7.02 | 4.66 | 5.17 91 50 | .58 |... |. 

Lumber —_ timber basic products 7.68 | 7.66 | 5.11 | 6.02] .44| 1.66] .47| 7.28 | 68 7 
Sawmills «--------- 7.20 | 7.33 | 4.87 | 5.93 351.51) .47| 65) 67 
Planing and plywood mills --------| 3.13 | 7.13 | 4.72 | 5.02 64 | 2.24) .53/ 697) 67 Rubber pr 

| } | 

Furniture and finished lumber products. .| 8 44 |10.49 | 6.16 | 7.82 78 97 53 | 8.40 | 106 — 
Furniture, puneeeinae mattresses and bed- | Miscel 

springs EIS ASA OA 8. 51 |11.30 | 6.20 | 8.23 -78 | .96 57 | 865 | 02 
| | | | | 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ___. 5. 27 5.95 3.90 4. 47 .33 | .48!] .56/5.40!/ &2 Tobseco m 
| RR os wares -s } re | t-4 ‘= | ‘< | . S 2 Hy MY Miscellanes 
emen — ‘ 6.42 | 4.87 | 3. 9| .36 74). 7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta anid 5.24 | 7.29) 4.11 | 5.70] .19 4; .60 5.90) 66 
Pottery and related products...-_..-..-...| 4.75 | 5.65 | 3.82 / 4.78 .39| .10/ .44/ 614) 68 
| | | ; 

Electrical machinery ..--| 463 | 5.13 | 3.47| 3.07] .48| .17| .o1/ sar] ae ff Melman 
Electrical equipment for industrial use?____| 4.11 4.37 | 2.90 | 3.25 38) .2 1 hoe vam 
Radios, radio equipment, and phono- | | | | oper 

graphs ?_ | 5.48 | 6.17 | 4.00) 4.87] .75| .20] .44/}-...- 
Communication equipment, except radios 2. | 4.10 | 4.66 3.54 | 3.92) .27 O11; .B wei — — 
} } | | | iy 
I i ilicsttnenindiinsiandinsingiininends | 7.02 | 7.06 | 4.00 | 4.47 | +75 | 1.71 | . 56 | 7.50} Gib :— 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related | | | | Bitumir 
equipment ?_. 5.65 | 6.66 | 3.44) 4.19| .71)| .91 ee 
Ammunition, except small-arms? -_| 8.66 | 7. 56 4.99 | 5.25 | .87| 224) .56 Publie utilit 
Tanks?__. | 6.59 | 844 | 3.30 | 4.23 | "66 | 209| .54 ‘ent 
Sighting and fire-control equipment ? -----| 3.33 | 3.96 | 2.14 | 2.55 | .49 | 11] .@ a 
| ee. 
ee & a except autgmo- aw _ | om } oes o « | Novembe 
) Ss ° o- - . ie fed | o . ° Publicati 
pS Soke mendaseyees | 5.94 | 644 | 4.90 | 4.86 “60 | . 59 | * Because ¢ 
Aircraft parts?____.__. epee - ---| 5.18 | 5.65 | 3.40 | 3.72| .58| .63 Wt availabie 
Shipbuilding and repairs ?__............... | 8.30 9.69 | 5.34 | 6.25 )1.54| .57 
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Taste 2.— Monthly Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employes) in Selected Manufacturing 
and Nonmanufacturing Industries, November 1943 \—Continued 
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aration charge accession 


Industry 


| No- | Oc- No- Oc- | No- | No- | 
vem-| to- | vemn- | to- | vem-| vem- 
ber | ber | ber | ber | ber ber 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Textile-mill products 

Cotton... . 

Silk and rayon goods - 

Woolen _ worsted, except as and 
finishin 

Hosiery, full- -fashioned 

Hosiery, seamless _ - 

Knitted underwear - " 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | 
woolen and worsted - - --- oles 





NOLS NIE 
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Apparel and other finished textile products. - 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and over- 


coats | 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work cloth- 
ing, and allied garments. - -- - - 
Women’s clothing, except corsets. .._......| 
se leather products --- 
Boots nd shoes. 
Food and kindred protests, 


Meat products , 
Grain-mill products 





NW EM AM w 


Paper and allied products -- 
Paper and-pulp. - - 
Paper boxes _- 


OOH 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Rayon and allied products 
Industrial chemicals (except — es) 
Explosives ?__. 
Ammunition, small- arms ? 


FHCs wm BEng 
3 } 


9 om GO eS 


Products of petroleum and coal. ._- 
Petroleum refining ; 


Nee 
tor 





Rubber products _ _- 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear and related products 
Miscellaneous rubber industries 


ono on 
PPR 


Tobacco manufactures 


e SF Mes 
ae 
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Miscellaneous industries 
Nonmenufacturing 


Metal mining __ 
Lead and zinc ore | 
Metal mining, not elsewhere classified (in- 
aluminum ore) __ 








Publie utilities:3 
T ee hone 




















; November data are eee ney’ 
: of accession rates a restric ted in these specific war industries. 
ee fhe merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph, data on the telegraph industry are not 
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Taste 3.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates ( 
in Selected Industries Engaged in 
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r 100 Employees) ' for Men and Wome 
‘ar Production, November 19432 





et 
| | 
| Total separa- | , 
| tion Quit Total ame 
Industry Ez aS eee B it 
ee 
Men |Women| Men | Women| Men |Womy 
Iron and stee@and their products 4.19 7. 59 2.72 5. 70 3.% a 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 3. 28 7.30 2.09 5.44 2.75 re 
CGray-iron castings 7.03 | 8.24 5. 05 5.44 7.4) Br 
Malleable-iron castings 5.441 6.81 4.31 5.23) 561) 6x 
Steel castings 6.79 5.72 5. 08 4 65 6.87 7s 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 4.42 14. 96 2. 83 5. 50 3.58) ay 
Firearms, 60-caliber and under 5. 08 8. 67 2. 62 5. 93 422 it) 
Machinery, except electrical | 4 32 6. 53 2. 48 5. 20 3.83 re | 
Engines and turbines | 4.07 5. 82 2. 46 4. 66 4.81) 7% 
Machine tools : eo 5. 52 1. 87 3. 40 1.40) 4% 
Machine-tool accessories } 5.15 7.11 2. 22 5.06} 282) &y 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not | | 
elsewhere classified | 3.86 5. 54 2.09 4. 21 3.18 Sa 
General industrial machinery, except pumps | 463) 696) 2.98 5. 84 464 an 
Pumps and pumping equipment | 4.45] 6.22 2. 98 5. 37 5.46 ; oe 
Nonferrous metals and their products 7. 08 8. 41 4.76 6. 52 6.47) On 
Primary smelting and refining (except aluminum | 
and magnesium) 4. 30 10. 36 3.10 7.99 3.70; WH 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining 11.37 10.37 | 8.33 7.08) IL) we 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys 3.99 5. 48 2.8! 4. 96 3%) 58 
Aluminum and magnesium products | 6.85 8. 93 4. 62 7.10 6.47) my 
Nonferrous foundries, except aluminum | | | 
and magnesium | 5.75 9.14 | 3.95 6. 38 5.82) 04 
Electrical machinery 3. 67 5.83 2. 38 184/ 3.94) 68 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 3. 39 5.39 1.92 4. 62 2. 64 ail 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs 3. 96 6. 60 2. 24 5.44 5.91 ae 
Communication equipment, except radios - 2. 66 5.31 2. 48 4.42 4.22 42 
Ordnance 5». 96 9.43 | 3.02 6. 21 6.35 | we 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipment 5. 00 7.54 2. 41 6. 38 4.3% ag 
Ammunition, except small-arms | 6.98 10.91 | 3.75 6.65) 7.12 hs 
Tanks | 6.59 6.71 | 3.08 5.74 8.31; 22 
Sighting and fire-control equipment | 273 7 1. 47 3. 67 2.47; &® 
| | | 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles | 6.25] 8.33 3. 92 6.26} 6.60) && 
Aircraft 4.83 | 7. 67 3.11 5.90 5.31) 7@ 
Aircraft parts 4. 39 7.15 | 2.60 5. 42 5.03} 
Shipbuilding and repairs 7.93 | 11.58 4.90 8. 29 7.% |) BS 
Chemicals and allied products 6. 36 10. 49 3. 36 5.07 3.44) 45 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives | 420; 534) 2.81 4. 22 3.52; 13 
Explosives |} 3.25) 9.77) 1.71 5.74 1.97) 38 
Ammunition, small-arms 11.47 | 14.55) 4.73 5.51! 28 | 14 





These figures are presented to show comparative turnover rates and should not 
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Building Operations 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, December 1943 


THE dollar volume of building construction started in urban areas 
during December 1943 was 8 percent below that for November 1943. 
New nonresidential construction increased 17 percent, while new resi- 
dential construction and additions, alterations, and repairs dropped 
2% percent and 9 percent, respectively. Federal building contract 
awards declined 6 percent and total valuations for private building 
decreased 10 percent. New nonresidential was the only class of Fed- 
eral building construction to show a rise for the period (44 percent). 
All classes of private building construction declined from November 
to December 1943. 

Total building construction valuations were one-tenth less in De- 
cember 1943 than in December 1942, although additions, alterations, 
and repairs increased by more than one-half. About one-third less 
new nonresidential construction was started in December 1943 than 
in December 1942, and new residential construction for this same 
period decreased 3 percent. Federal construction contracts were 39 
percent less in December 1943 than in December 1942, while non- 
Federal valuations rose by almost one-third, with all classes of work 
sharing the increase. 


Comparison of December 1943 with November 1943 and December 
1942 


The volume of Federally financed and other building construction 
in urban areas of the United States in November and December 1943 
and December 1942 is summarized in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, December 1943 























Number of buildings | Valuation 
| Percent of change| Percent of change 
| | 
Class of construction | from— | December | from— 
December |___ i ceteags 1943 SEE Sars a 
1943 | | (in thou- | 
Novem- | Decem- sands) Novem-| Decem- 
ber 1943 ber 1942 | | ber 1943 | ber 1942 
| | 
P . | re: Beha 
All building construction 40,577 | —26.8 | +17.9 | $102, 493 -—7.9| —10.9 
New residential _ (42, 753. +3.9/ 41,975; -230| -27 
New nonresidential 4, 024 —.9| +16.0 39,378 | +17.0 —32.5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs _- | 23,800 | —24.8] +27.5 21, 140 —8.5| +55.0 
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The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which building 
permits were issued or Federal contracts awarded during December 
1943 and the estimated valuation of such new housekeeping residen. 
tial construction are presented in table 2. 


TaB_e 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type 
of Financing and Dwelling, mber 1943 














Number of dwelling units Valuation 

= bs aiaahinitinatien a 
| Percent of change Percent of change 

Type of financing and dwelling from— Decembe from— 

a ny og 

1943 1943 (in —_—__. 
Novem-| Decem-| *ousands) | novem.| Decem- 
ber 1943 | ber 1942 ber 1943 | ber 19 
All dwellings 14,340 | —25.5| —123] $41,825 | -224] 43 
Privately financed 8,462| -10.1| +5.9 27,975| —58| sme 
1-family__...- | 6,132 | —12.6 +11.9 21, 176 —7.0 +159 
2-family !_ __. 993 | —24.1 —8.4 2,853 | —23.4 +24 
Multifamily 2 1,337 | +22.9 —6.3 | 3,946 | +228) +349 
Federally financed 5,878 | —40.3 —29.6 | 13,850 | —42.7 —MS 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of 1942 and 1943 


Permit valuations and contract values reported during 1942 and 


1943 are compared in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Con- 
struction, 1942 and 1943 





Valuation (in thousands of dollars) of— 








All construction Federal construction 
Class of construction - Pe, . —- on 
Per- | Per- 
1943 | 1942 | cent of 1943 1942 cent of 
| change | change 
| 

| | 
All construction sia | 1, 296,703 | 2,660,937 | —51.3 | 592,655 | 1,568,105; -€22 
New residential | 581, 705 | 915,883 | —36.5|  206,536| 313,850| #42 





New nonresidential 


. | 477, 028 1, 464, 094 | 67.4 | 370, 169 | 1,217,197 | 6 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... 237, 970 


280, 960 | —15.3 15, 950 wr -57.0 





The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which permits 
were issued and Federal contracts awarded during 1942 and 1943 are 
compared in table 4. 
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Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type 





iilding of Financing and Dwelling, 1942 and 1943 
ember ——— 
siden- Number of dwelling units | Valuation (in thousands) 





Type of financing and dwelling 


























| | | 
Percent | Percent 
| 1943 1942 jof change 1943 1942 lofchange 
by Type Pe 2, | | | 
—————_=_—_——— | | | 
All dwellings. - - -- - ereeere fs 280, 152 | 25.1 | $573,000 | $895,018 | —36.0 
Le | I EEE | 
; financed _- --- - - ees | 119,714 184,892 | —35.3 374, 261 607,321 | —38.4 
| ———— | 78,7 138,908 | —43.3 | 260,155 | 478,070 | —45.6 
— $a 16, 234 15,747 | +3.1 45, 560 42, 628 +6.9 
ot change Se ianlly * ae | 24, 730 30,237 | —18.2 68, 546 86, 623 —20.9 
n— Federally financed............----------| 90,031] 95,260] -—5.5| 198,739 287, 697 | —30.9 
Site \ Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Decem ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Bes. Construction From Public Funds, December 1943 


vr The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
+ms during November and December 1943 and December 1942 on all 
+H construction projects and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially 






































i from Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
isshown in table 5. This table includes all other types of construc- 
tion as well as building construction, both inside and outside urban 
areas of the United States. 

Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started in Construction 
2 and Projects and Shipbuilding Financed From Federal Funds, December 1943 
Contracts awarded and force-account work 
: started (in thousands) 
of Con- Source of funds 
December November | December 
— 1943 ! | 1943 2 19428 
— e.....-....- hencgtores mel $678, 170 | $353, 081 | $356, 950 
on War public works............... os aoe reres a oY 3476] . ex: 714 
eee Federal appropriations. -_-_ -- paged wall 658, 684 318, 779 | 313, 947 
Per- Federal Public Housing Authority__..................- | 16, 010 29, 784 | 42, 289 
cent of } 
change ' Preliminary; subject to revision. 
=" ? Revised. 

~22 Coverage and Method 

a Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 

-5.0 urban area of the United States, which, by Census definition, includes 

— all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 

by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. The 
= volume of privately financed construction is estimated from the build- 
13 are ing-permit data received from a large majority of all urban places, 


and these estimates are combined with data on building construction 
contracts awarded as furnished by Federal and State agencies. The 
contracts awarded for Federally financed building construction in 
urban areas were valued at $42,622,000 in December 1943, $45,110,000 
in November 1943, and $69,808,000 in December 1942. 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs made 
Y prospective private builders when applying for permits to build, 
and the value of contracts awarded by the Federal and State govern- 
ments. Noland costs are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only 
building construction within the corporate limits of cities in the urban 
areas is included in the tabulations. 
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Summary of Reports for December 1943 


THE total number of employees in ronagricultural establishments was 
38,335,000 in December 1943, 43,000 more than in November, but 
607,000 below the level of a year ago. Seasonal changes included ap 
increase of 250,000 in trade and a decrease of over 100,000 in construe- 
tion. There was a decline of over 100,000 in manufacturing. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for December 1943 show that 
employment has dropped, as expected, in industries in which the war 
production program has been cut back. In addition, losses have 
occurred in other war industries in which war production schedules 
required that employment gains should have been made. This was 
found in widely scattered areas, including some not classified as 
critical. 

The trend of employment in most war industries was one of steady 
and rapid rise during 1941 and 1942, with slowly increasing or generally 
stable employment in 1943. Some groups have not yet reached this 
plateau. The electrical machinery and rubber groups, for instance, 
are still advancirg. In aircraft and, to a less extent, in shipbuilding 
further increases are anticipated, although a number of plants are at 
peak levels. 

Some other groups of industries have begun to decline by reason of 
production cut-backs in various types of ordnance matériel. Chief 
among these, so far as its over-all influence on employment in Decem- 
ber is concerned, is the reduction in the production of small-arms 
ammunition because of the accumulation of large stock piles. Thisis 
primarily responsible for the drop from November to December of 
34,000 in wage-earner employment in. the chemicals group to a level 
7,000 below that of December 1942. 

Other cut-backs account for the net decrease of 6,000 in the iron 
and steel group, although employment in this group was still higher 
than in any month before November. Nonferrous metals showed 4 
drop of 5,000, with employment in December at about the same level 
as in October. 

The decrease of 12,000 in wage-earner employment in the transpor- 
tation equipment group, which is largely engaged in the manufacture 
of aircraft, aircraft eagines, and ships, reflects some shifts in type 
product required and the apparent inability to hire the number of new 
workers required to maintain employment schedules. Preliminary 
reports for aircraft firms indicate that separations were no greater 
December than in November, but the rate of accessions decreased, 
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Inclement weather resulted in the usual seasonal drop of 5,000 


wage earners 11 lumber and a small decrease in iron mining. Seasonal 


ggctors in the beet-sugar and canning industries are reflected in the 
decline of 21,000 wage earners in the food group. 

Estimates of the number of wage earners, and indexes of wage- 
earner employment, are given in table 1, by industry group. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employ 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


. 


[Subject to revision] 





Estimated number of wage Wage earner in- 
earners (thousands) dexes (1939= 100) 


Industry group | i 
No- | Octo- De- De- I 
cember| vember! ber | cember | cember | vember 
1943 ?)| 1943 1943 1942 19432} 1943 


| 
13, 899 | 13, 986 | 13,965 | 13, 474 169.7 | 170.7 
8,412 8,436 | 8,389 7,780 233.0 | 233.6 
5,487 | 5,550] 5,576 | 5,694 | 121.2 
jn and steel and their products 1, 738 i | 1,78 , 676 175. § 
Blectrical machinery 5 | 742 | 73 | 287.3 | 286.4 
Machinery, except electrical ss 1, 266 |, 26: ” ; | 230.6 | 239. 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 2, 312 ,324 | 2,3 . | 1456.6 | 1464.5 
Automobiles... 5 52 | 51 | i . § 189. ! 
Nonferrous metals and their products 21 | 405 | 6) 185.6 
Lamber and timber basic products 58 | is 51 ’ 110. 
Furniture and finished lumber products : add 35 ’ 110. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 3: 368 ’ 119.5 


Testile-mill products and other fiber manufactures ' 3 , 
Apparel and other finished textile products | 825 | 5 : 104. : 
leather and leather products 31: f 314 364 | 90.3 90. 
Food... . wee | 1,01: ,045 |} 1, | 1.0} TBs 
Tobacco manufactures 4 | 89 99 | 96.6 96. : 
Paper and allied products : 316 314 : 9.6 119. ; 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 343 | 341 | 335 | 34: ; 103. { 
Chemical and allied products AOS | 29 | 740 | 702 : 253. 
Products of petroleum and coal 26 26 | 126 | 4 : 119. 
Rubber prod ucts 205 : 195 59. 164. § 


Miscellaneous industries 401 406 166.7 


All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


104. 





' The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelimi- 
nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Fed- 
enlSecurity Agency and are not comparable with data shown in previous reports for December 1942 and 
rior months. Estimates and indexes for the period January 1939 to November 1942 comparable with the 
data in the above table are available upon request. = 

‘Preliminary data for December 1943. 


Public Employment 


After dropping below the 3,000,000 mark from August through 
November, employment in the Federal executive service reached its 
highest point in December 1943—3,206,000. An estimated 220,000 
temporary employees hired by the Post Office Department for the 
Christmas rush was responsible for this peak. Exclusive of these 
vorkers, employment in the Federal executive service showed a 
decline in December of 9,000, which reflected declines in the War 
Department (10,000), Agriculture Department (1,100), and TVA 
(1,000), and smaller declines in several of the other agencies, partially 
offset by increases in the Navy Department (1,500), OPA (600), and 
waller increases in several agencies. During the year 1943, Federal 
employment, exclusive of temporary postal employees, increased 
14,000. The 292,000 increase shown in the accompanying table 
Smisleading, since the figure of 82,000 temporary postal employees 
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included in December 1942 represents a full-time equivalent, whereas, 
figure which would be comparable with the total of 220,000 worker 
added this year would be approximately 180,000. 

Employment on construction and shipbuilding and repair Projects 
financed wholly or partially from Federal funds declined 68,900 duri 
the month ending December 15, 1943. The decline affected all ¢ 
of projects—public housing, 5,000; war public works, 100; and all a 
projects, including shipbuilding and repair projects, as well ag nop. 
residential building and airport construction, reclamation, and rive 
harbor, and flood control, 41,100. The sharp drop of 22,700 employees 
on the construction of war production facilities was the result of 
completions and of the stoppage of work on certain facilities which ap 
no longer deemed essential because of the successful produetign 
records of those now in operation. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial 


services and for force-account employees in the executive service ap 


reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; data for other executive. 
service employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employ- 
ment and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed 
wholly or partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and 
subcontractors. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular Federal 
services and for construction projects financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds is given in table 2. : 


TaBie 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds 


[Subject to revision] 





Employment Pay rolls 


December} Novem- December) December | November 
1943 ber 1943 | 1942 1943 | 1943 


Service or program 


| 
| 1948 


Regular Federal services | | 
Executive ! 23, 206, 121 |2,§ 32, 913, 874 |$600, 232, 000 | $580, 477, |$474, 085, 353 
a> a ° 


War agencies ‘ 2, 168, 366 /|2, . | 2,049, 403 | 413, 692, 000 | , 853, 319, 213, 680 
Other agencies --- 37, i 864, 471 | 186, 540, 000 5 . 154, 871,68 
Judicial. _._-- . 2, B55 | 2, 636 767, 539 oe 
Legislative 6, 391 1, 577, 172 1, 457, 657 
Construction and shipbuilding | | 
and repair projects: 
Financed from regular Fed- | 
eral appropriations 5 , 904, | 2, 420, 482, 649, 000 | 503, 649, 000 
War , 500 | 2,332,700 | 473, 167,000 | 493, 557,000 
Other 10, 092, 000 
Public housing 
War public works 
Financed by RFC . 
, . se 85, 700 
Other... ae 0 








1 Includes employees in U. S. navy yards and on force-account construction who are also included unde 
construction projects. Data for December 1942 are not strictly comparable with the series June 
1943 because of the inclusion of employees on terminal leave in the earlier figure, and the inclusion 
June 1943 of yoy A 7,000 employees of the War Shipping Administration who were 
unreported; a change in the method of reporting temporary substitutes of the Post Office 
starting November 1943 accounts for an increase of approximately 25,000 employees. Pay rolls for ‘ovember 
and December 1943 are estimated. 

2 Includes an estimated 220,000 temporary postal employees hired for the Christmas rush. 

3 Includes 81,902 full-time equivalent temporary postal employees hired for the Christmas rush. 

4 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aere 
nautics, Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of a Office of Price A 
pees. Office of Strategic Services, Foreign Economic Administration, and the Petroleum A 
lor War. 

5 Includes ship construction and repair in U. S. navy yards and the Federally financed part thereof in 
private shipyards. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, November 1943 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishments 
by major groups are given in table 1. With the exception of the 
trade and finance-service-miscellaneous groups, they are not compa- 
rable with estimates published in the September 1942 or earlier issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable figures for the months 
fom January 1939 to July 1942 are given in the October 1942 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, on data made available by the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance of the Federal Security Agency, and on informa- 
tion supplied by other Government agencies, such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau 
of the Census. They do not include military personnel, emergency 
employment (such as WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors, self- 
employed persons, unpaid family workers, or domestics. 

titinates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics mimeo- 
gaphed release on employment and pay rolls. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees ir Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 








Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 


Industry division — oun 


Novem- | October | Septem- | Novem- 
ber 1943 | ber 1943 | ber 1943 | ber 1942 


Total estimated employment ! . : 2 38, 292 38, 273 38, 227 


Manufacturing ___- . ‘ 16, 229 16, 205 16, 179 
a . ‘ . 809 819 825 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction 871 | 974 1, 066 
Transportation and public utilities__ 3, 687 3, 705 3, 708 
Trade ; = s * s 5, 56S 6, 419 6, 285 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous , 273 4, 300 4, 334 4, 295 

Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- | | 
seeount construction ___________- tbaLctess | See 5,851 | 5,830 5, 728 





‘Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
phe public emergency employees, and personnel in the armed forces. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 15 nonmanufacturing industries, 
cap water transportation. and class I steam railroads. The 
mports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and non- 
mnufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 

cs. The figures on water transportation are based on estimates 
by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I steam 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

‘employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
, Mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
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earners only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurane 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and exegy, 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earnes 
and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approximately 
25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, and 
insurance, to approximately 80 percent for public utilities and 9 
percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from repors 
supplied by representative establishments in the 154 manufactur 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ap 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. ; 


















INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 






Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for September, October, and November 
1943, and for November 1942, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The revised manufacturing indexes and aggregates in tables 2 and 
3 are not comparable with the indexes published in the November 1942 
or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, as a result of changes 
in definitions, a change in the index base period, and adjustments in 
levels. Revised figures for the major manufacturing groups are ayail- 
able in mimeographed form by months from January 1939 through 
November 1942 and for individual manufacturing industries from 
January 1939 through August 1942. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major industry 
groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by final 1! 
and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 released by the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. The 
Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are (a) employment 
totals reported by employers under State unemployment-compensation 
programs, and (b) estimates of the number of employees not reported 
under the programs of some of these States, which do not cover small 
establishments. The latter estimates were obtained from tabulations 
prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, which 
obtains reports from all employers regardless of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented i 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to a 
among the separate industries the adjustment to unemployment 
compensation. data. Hence, the estimates for individual industne 
within a group will not in general add to the total estimate for that 


group. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries 



















































T. 
| — 
Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands)* 
Industry ? ™ | a 
Novem- .» | Septem- | Ni 
te Octobe r a Novem. 
| 1943 1943 | 1949 
eee = al | —— jase 
AT maneQeteriNg. . «0.222500 222s. cncccwewcecccecoencenseees | 13, 986 13, 965 13, 935 13, 27 
OE IMTS 8,436 | 8,389 8, 319 7, 507 
EE RE ITT 5,550 | 5,576 5,616 | 5.6% Stone 
Durable goods | | a 
Iron and steel and their products_.................-...-.. niin 1, 744 | 1, 731 1, 721 1,643 : 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- Saree S| 507.8 | 509. 6 511.7 ” 518.3 P 
Gray-iron and semi-steel castings... ..............- natant 78.3 | 78. 2 78.6 870 G 
Malleable-iron castings............-...-----.--------------- 25.8 25.7 25.7 a W 
I Aliant tiiaacdcasdntantsdnerascsuasbineouiite 80.3 | 81.0 | 81.6 m9 Li 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings EA Se 15.5 15.3 15.2 M1 M 
nn SET on. ccuncnctneaneenngeneceuses 33.3 | 34.0 35.1 Rs Al 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_.............-...-.-.----- 35.5 | 35. 5 | 35.4 M3 As 
aA tha. RT ne oe a a 34.4 | 33.4 | 32.9 35 
0 LE eee 22. 4 22.3 21.6 m6 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - - -- 27.9 27.5 27.0 KS 
PROTO WOMC... ..2..cncescnccccccccccccccesecccesccocesscoee 47.5 46.6 | 45.5 4.7 Testile 
0 ee eee eee 23.8 23.3 23.2 21 Co 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere Col 
GRTTEEOG .. «ncn csingccnncnccesqeesonccecsenssesccssscecee 60.9 59.1 | 57.2 508 Sil 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings- 59.9 50.7 | 59.2 56 Wo 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing... .........- 94.5 | 93. 4 91.5 Th4 fi 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork...-_-.-.-- 73.8 72.4 71.7 67.6 Hos 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim---.-_.........- 14.1 | 13.7 | 13.2 10.8 Kani 
Dante, Masts, WEGNetG, GRE TEVEU.. .....2622022002-20-62.-200- 30.0 | 29.7 | 29.6 RA Kai 
EELS A 40. 6 | 40.1 40.0 37.9 Kai 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted. Cdendente 26. 4 | 26.5 | 26.7 24 Dye 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. wanna 49.2 | 49.0 | 48.8 9.0 we 
OS eee eee 8.5 8.7 | 85 47 = 
Electrical machinery_...................-.. chee Ceendnnetonint 742 734 | 725 630 » 
Machinery, except electrical oem 4 1, 263 1, 255 1, 248 118 
Machinery and machine-shop products_- he 500. 5 498. 6 495.5 57.3 Apparel 
RACER Set ee anes ewe 57.5 | 56.3 55.3 41.2 Men 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors Rr 42.0 41.1 | 40.4 m5 Shirt 
ED GREED, ccccasncadtsebascaveccccene 95. 0 97.4 100.9 1210 Unde 
Textile machinery ---_------ : 29.0 28.8 23.2 23 Worl 
Pumps and pumping equipment... fon 81.4 79.0 78.3 69.0 Wom 
ED. dnsnennosteideetmavncecersssenccess 13.0 12.2 | 11.6 lil Corse 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 36.4 36.3 | 35.8 35 Milli 
Ww ashing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic 14.8 14.7 | 14.5 10.6 Hand 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. | 10.7 10.7 | 10.7 10 Carta 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment _- 60.3 58.4 56.4 83 = 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles... . - -- 7 2, 324 2,324 | 2,200 1m 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_--..........-..--- abet 10.4 10.3 | 9.9 a2 Leather a: 
| Leath 
Automobiles 762 751 734 592 - 
Nonferrous metals and their products_-- 426 422 417 38 Leathe 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals__ 47.6 46.9 46.8 a4 Trunk 
Clocks and watches. ; 25. 4 24.9 25.1 ae 
Jewelry (precious metals) and. d jewelers’ findings. | 15.1 15.2 15.3 167 Food 
Silverware and plated ware---__-- sas 11.9 11.9 11.6 nj Slangh 
Lighting equipment_-. | 26.9 | 26.6 | 25.5 a7 Butter 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified - 29. 2 | 29. 2 | 28.2 ay on 
| (res 
Lumber and timber basic products ? ea 463 | 463 | 467 Flour. 
Sawmills and logging camps. -----. : ‘ ; cma 252. 5 253. 4 258. 1 ms Lr 
Planing and plywood mills_ __ 79.6 78.9 78.7 %5 y 
Furniture and finished lumber aan 361 | 359 356 3683 r 
Mattresses and bedsprings--___-- | 19. 2 | 19.4 | 19.3 be Sugar, } 
Furniture. _._..___-- ; wees |} 169.3] 168.0) 167.0) m4 Confect 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_ eS | 29. 0 29.3 29.1 37 Beverag 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods gobinceaienl 12.0 11.7 | 11.6 ig Malt lig 
Wood preserving ___- ; SEA. NES 10.2 | 10.0 10.0 IL? Cannin, 
Wood, turned and shaped. we binninitiasticn 22.2 21.9 2.5) Bs 
i Tobaceo ma 
See footnotes at end of table. Ce 
See footr 


_ 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries—Con. 















































e_” 
Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
Industry 2 | | | ‘ia 
ae a | October — —»> 
| 1943 143 | 93 | 1942 
———————— ~ ——— | 
Durable goods—Continued | | 
Stone, clay, and glass products | 351 350 352 | 368 
Glass and glassware 91.2 89.8 89.4 | 81.9 
Glass products made from paeeagee glass 11.0 10.8 10.8 | 11.8 
Cement ‘ ° 21.7 22.4 22.8 | 29.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- | 46.3 46.9 48.0 60.1 
— and related products_______- - 42.4 42.1 42.2 45.7 
4.6 4.5 4.5} 4.7 
oyinoard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool 10.5 10.8 11.1 11.3 
Lime... 8.9 8.9 9.2 | 9.7 
Marble, “granite, slate, and other nani 12.2 12.3 12.3 | 13.5 
Abrasives ta 24.2 24.1 23.9 19.7 
ieee peedncts..........-..-...... 22.2 22.0 21.6 21.6 
Nondurable goods | 
Testile-mill products and other fiber manufactures | 190 1,187 | 1,185 1, 277 
Cotton manufactures, —— smallwares | 473.6 472.1 471.0 505. 9 
Cotton smallwares Sa TERS ERS ‘ | 15.4 15.7 15.7 17.8 
Silk and rayon goods | 94.4 93.8 93.9 99.1 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye ing and 
finishing ‘ 160.8 160.7 | 160.3 176.3 
Hosiery 113.5 113. 5 113. 2 124.3 
Knitted cloth 11.5 11.6 11.5 11.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves | 32.0 32.1 31.9 30.9 
Knitted underwear . | 39. 7 39. 7 39.4 44.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and | | 
worsted . J ‘ _ 65.0 64.7 65. 2 71.2 
Carpets and rugs, wool 21.1 21.3 21.1 | 23. 4 
Hats, fur-felt ’ 10.0 10.0 9.9 9.5 
Jute goods, except felts L ; | 3.6 3.6 3.6 4.0 
Cordage and twine.._____- of ee 16.8 16.7 | 16.4 | 16. 2 
| 
and other finished textile products...................| 228 825 | 822 | 887 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified eat 221.6 222. 2 | 221. 2 235. 4 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear eR Sicul 56.4 56. 4 | 56. 5 65.7 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s______ oie 12.8 12.7 12.8 13.4 
Work shirts___ 7% 17.8 17.8 17.8 18.5 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 231.0 232. 2 231. 2 248.4 
Corsets and allied a SE | 16.5 16.5 16.1 17.6 
M pbeoen . | 17.7 18.8 19.3 17.4 
Handkerchiefs_ a" 3.5 3.5 3.6 | 4.3 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 3__ | 16.4 16. 2 | 15.9 17.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc.?_____ 13.7 13.7 | 13.4 17.4 
ARES aE ms | 15.0 14. 4 | 13.9 | 16.1 
| | | 
latherand leather products.____________. : | 315 314 | 315 363 
Leather __ tein 40.9 | 41.6 41.9 | 49.0 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. a5 16. 5 | 16.3 16. 4 | 18.7 
AS ol 177.9 177.0 178.4 | 203. 5 
Leather gloves and mittens______ ‘ 14.1 14.0 13. 6 14.1 
and suitcases_..._..____- ‘ --| 12.7 12.2 12.1 | 16. 6 
Food_. bs | 1,013 1, 045 1, 102 1, 038 
Saurhtering and meat “packing : 164. 3 159.3 159. 3 175.7 
—_—/ 20. 7 21.6 22.4 21.6 
Pies and soapenates milk 12.2 12.8 13.4 12.2. 
eikcann 13.9 14.7 15. 6 | 15.0 
— Ritese 30.0 29.8 28.9 26.0 
Feeds, prepared... __- 21.8 21.4 21.4 20.9 
Cereal preparations. __ 9.8 | 10.1 | 10. 1 9.7 
Baking ._ ia | 263.7 | 257.6 250. 5 263. 1 
Seow refining, cane____ 14.9 14.5 14.7 12.4 
Sugar, bee s 20.3 17.4 7.7 26. 4 
Gakitionary ae | © 60.8 57.3 53.5 | 64.8 
Beverages, nonalcoholic ___ 27.5 28.2 29.7 | 24.2 
Malt liquors... 77-77 47.3 48.0 48.0 | 41.7 
Camning and preserving ----- 977727277 124.2 170.9 247.6 | 136.3 
Teleco manufactures. ___ 90 89 88 100 
Le. sen ecepaimiiieelisacidesann 35.7 35. 1 34.5 35.4 
Se Silanes ’ ; 39.9 39.9 | 40.1 | 49. 2 
(chewing and smoking) and snuff__ 8.5 | 8.4 8.3 8.7 


Se footnotes at end of table. 
569186—44___14 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries \_¢, 





- —$———$___ 
Estimated number of w 
(in thousands) 


Industry 2 | 
Novem- .. | Septem- | ny 
tte October oe Nove. 


1943 st 1943 = 


Nondurable goods Continued 


Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
Envelopes 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Printing, book and jub 
Lithographing - . 

Bookbinding 


w 


bael 


FBS BRB 


ee 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Soap 
Rayon and allied prod =:cts 
Chemicals, not elsewl...~e classified 
Compressed and lique:..-d gases 
Cottonseed oil 
Fertilizers 


CWeCownwrn-+! 
nn 
SSeS 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials 
Roofing materials 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 76.0 


Miscellaneous industries 408 
Photographic apparatus 30.4 
Pianos, organs, and parts ‘ 10.8 
Games, toys, and dolls 16.9 
Buttons ; 10.2 





| Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary dst 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to Mareh 1. 
Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Estimates for individual industries have 
been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federa! Security Ageney 
data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain indus 
tries, and does not publish wage earners in war industries, the sum of the individual industry estimate 
will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by suthorimd 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum man 
factures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment, 
engines and turbines; explosives and safety ffises; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; ms 
chine-tool accessories; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments 
and fire-control equipment; radios and phonoeraphs; and shipbuilding. 

3 Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Tin cans and other tinware.—January to June 1943 wage earners to 28.1, 29.1, 29.4, 30.1, 31.1, and 33.0. 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.—November 1942, A ~il and May 1943 wage earners to 17.9, 18.6, and 
17.9. 

Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc.—September 1942 to April 1943 wage earners to 16.3, 17.0, 174, 
17.5, 16.9, 16.6, 16.5, and 15.5. August 1943 wage earners to 14.1. 





Bg eS 2 eas 
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—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 


Taste 3- Manufacturing Industries | 


[1939 average = 100] 





Wage-earner employment Wage-earner pay roll 





Industry ? is? ‘ s =, 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept.) Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Sept.) Nov. 


1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 


' 170.7| 170.5} 170.1| 161.9] 336.2} 332.7) 328.0) 280. 4 

ng | 
Al meee goods 233. 6| 232.3) 230.4) 210.4) 473.9] 468.8) 460.7) 382.8 
Nondurable goods 121. 2} 121.7} 122. 6| 123.8} 201. 4) 199.6) 198.3] 180.3 


— 


Durable yoods 

















| 
xd their products 75.9) 174.6) 173.6) 165.7) 320.1) 318.6) 312.8) 270.1 
So, steel coke. and rolling mills 30.7} 131.2) 131.7] 133.4) 226. 8) 232.6) 232. 7| 1 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 3 34.0) 133.9) 134. 6 . 9} 257. 0| . 4) 249. 5) . 6 
Malleable-iron castings 3. 2 4 2 = i . 7) . 6| 226. ; — ‘| 5 
tings 267. 59. 1] 271.2) 269. 5. 2.8) 475. 8) 8 
— aes and fittings .7 92. 6) 91. 7 
Tin cans and other tinware ° . 9| 107. 9 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 51. 6; 163. -3 
Wirework 3.3} 109. .4 
Cutlery and edge tools ; : . i 144. 6 .6 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 7 
—— 9 i ‘3 
ware . 2} 130.6 8 
Peobes’ supplies ' . 5) 94! .7 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment, not } 
elsewhere classified 32. 0) 128. .1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and } 
steam fittings na - 6] 197. 3 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing . 1) 168. 3 .4 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
work... ; 207. 7| 203. 384. 9 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 2. 6| 177. 327. a 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets in 209. 4) 207. ‘ La 
Forgings, iron and steel : 514. 2.3 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 564. .7 
Serew-machine products and wood screws 560. . 6 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 272. .9 
Eketrical machinery 2| 494. 7 8 
Machinery, except electrical _- 0 7| 441. ban .5 
Machinery ae machine-shop products .0 9 = . 5 9 
Tractors .8 0} 279. 2 . 5} 211.9 
Agricultura] machinery, excluding tractors + 8} 288. .8 .6 
ine tools L 3) 455. .3 5.3 
Textile machinery .9 7| 237. 4] 9 
Pumps and pumping equipment 7 H = 2 +e 4.3 
T ters , 151. 4) 120.4 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ‘aachines . 9) ; 1} 5 
Washing machines, wringers, and “riers, do- | 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_- . 6] 3 
rs and refrigeration equipment 1) . 6 
oe equipment, except automobiles _- 8} ‘ .9 
lotoreycles, bicycles, and parts a 252 .8 
Automobiles _____ _ - 1 339. b1.4 
Nealerrous metals and their products 185. 336. 8} 2 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous } | 
metals____ bite 172.3) | 304.7) 227.5 
Clocks and watches winiers 125. | 242.3) 231.5 
9, 18.6, and Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings., 104. | 158.7) .2 
Silverware and plated ware 98. 161. 1) 8 
, 17.0, 124, Lighting equipment an 131. 223.0} 182.9 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified --| 155. 6) 251.2 


lamber and timber basic products __- 110. 
and logging camps 87. 
Planing and plywood mills___ 109. 


Pumiture and finished lumber products 110. 
and bedsprings 104. 

106. 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar ; 114. 
and other morticians’ goods 96. 

Wood preserving ..| 90.8) 
Wood, turned and shaped .| 101.0 


Se footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner P, : 
Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 7 ae 





——————______ 
Wage-earner employment; Wage-earner pay roll 
Rs SRE eT ee 
Nov. | Qct. | Sept.| Nov. | Nov. Oct. Se 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | ‘we = 


——_ 


Industry ? 


Durable goods—C ontinued 


194. 0) 188. 5) 172 
202. 1) 193.3) 161) 
169. 4) 160. 4 

4 1 141.0) 139, 13 
O 129.9) 128.3) ing 
5.0, 192. 5) 185.8) 1rg 
159.9) 147.8) Mag 


230.0) 232, 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from aman glass 
Cement. -- 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
Gypsum ieabipes 
Wallboard, plaster “(except gypsum), and min- 
eral wool. a . 
Lime 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Abrasives 
Asbestos products 


_ 
ooo 


SUD ON et 


De ee 


Nondurable goods 


> 


74.4) 172.0) 1734 
- 1) 204.8) 2128 
3.3) 195.6) 219.3 

1) 131.9) 13 


7.6) 194.9) 201.0 
109. 2} 105.0) 1046 
174. 2} 169.0) 157.6 
195.2} 190. 5] 164.4 
176.7) 171.9) 1702 

} 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_. 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayo’ . goods 
Woolen and \. orsted manufactures, except wens 
and finishing - - 

Hosiery —¥ 

Knitted cloth. 

Knitted outerwear ané knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, emnnene woolen 
and worsted 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and twine 


<x 


i) 


1 
noe 


ww 


152. 4) 150. 6).157.9 
135.9) 131.0) 1986 
120.5) 116.7] 97.9 
183.2} 181.6) 198.0 
237.7) 231.2) 989 


164. 1) 163.4) 1527 
158.2) 153.8) 447 
134.2) 129.9 428 
145.7} 140.5) 122 
220.6! 223.5) 229 
132. 1| 136.1) 11 
142. 9) 139.6) 1326 
105. 5} 113.7} 1&7 

1388.3 


_Rwwam 


Apparel and other finished textile products _-.. 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs ‘ , 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc.* 
Textile bags 


~s 


PS SS PS = © Ore 
BOD AID ODD DW =3 yD Ww 


eel A ee ue 
FP OS OH OH POS 
C2 mm bo OO OH GO BO RN 


a. 
= 
on 


189.3 179. 3 1881 


2) 143. 1 | 
138 1) 138 3) 182 

131. 7| 129.5) ime 
129.8) 131.1) 124 
230.1) 215.5) 198.5 
226.0) 215.3) 2785 


182. 2) 184.8} 1005 
201.2) 192.4) 1813 
175.1) 180.3) 1587 
196. 2) 208. 1) 167.7 
123.1) 120.2) 1&1 
193.3) 179.5) MA4 
225. 8| 221.0) M6 
236. 3) 227.1] 186.0 
159.0) 155.3) M40 
160. 4) 167.2) 108.7 
206. 2) 100. 3) 3787 
178.1) 164.3) 1824 
161. 2) 172.3) 122.8 
183.7) 186.5) 137.4 
163.6) 224. 2) 304. 4 162.8 


162. 5 160. 2, 154.1) 15.4 
196.3) 190.8) 179.8) 1786 
141.2) 141.4) 130.5, M62 
142.2 140.0) 132 1° 1383 


Leather and leather products 
Aather 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings _ 
Boots and shoes 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


AwmwAon 
SW me Omg 
os 

WOH tee 


Food 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter 
Condensed and evaporated ‘milk 
Ice cream 
Flour 
Feeds, prepared 
Cereal preparations 
Baking 
Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 
Canning and preserving 


hehe 


. 2 
TEI DW D HD 09 wo 
CSANICHOALwWO 


NHK Dem wWrAINN DH 


Salata ite na oe naan eee CaPHDR® 
. 
ow 


b 


-SOSawWweo 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes... 
Cigars 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


omen 
A@me@m 
10 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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_—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Tins 3 4 Manufacturing Industries '\—Continued 





Wage-earner employment; Wage-earner pay roll 
| 





Industry ? | | | © ary 
Nov./| Oct. | Sept. Nov. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. Nov. 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1942 


| | 
qe te | 
119.3} 118.2) 117.1) 114.7) 185.1) 183.2) 176.7 
108. 7| 108. 0 - . 3) . 9) 174.1) 168.4 
127. 3} 126. 9) . 6) . 4) 187. 4) 
119. 9) A 7. 3. . 6} 172.3 
116. 4) . . - 6} 180.6 
--| 124.8 185. 1 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries_ 103. 9} . . 4 33. 6} 131.0 
Newspapers and periodicals : .4) 94.9 ‘ . . 2) 114.4 
Printing, book and job- --- fwd : - 6) , . 0} . - 7} 138.0 
Lithographing --- - 2 : . a . . 4 95. 7) 0. 125. 0 
Bookbinding - - . --...----------- _ ws . . . 4 5 - 9}. 183.1 

Chemicals and allied products 0) . . . 6} 438.9 
Paints, varnishes, and colors-_._- - cul . 0} ” b . . 8} 160.0 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_---------...- . 251. 4 
Perfumes and cosmetics oy , 

bes and allied products_....-....- 168. 5 

is, not po classified 7 

Compressed and liquefied gases-- --- 

Cottonseed oil *_- ; 

Fertilizers 








a SR: 


8 
4 
277. 2 
8 
7 


sand 





246. 
238. 

3] 297. 
|..270. 


, organs, and 
Games, toys, and dolls 
Buttons 





HRSSS RBBY SEARS BEABSARE 
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‘Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for 
the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW prior to March 1943. 
Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Indexes for individual industries have 
| meee to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency 


‘Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized agen- 

Gesupon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufactures; 
; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; engines 

and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; machine-tool 
sceessories; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments and fire- 
cuatrol equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 

*Revislons have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Gray-iron and semisteel castings.— June 1943 pay-roll index to 256.8. 

Tin cans and other tinware.—January to June 1943 employment indexes to 88.6, 91.5, 92.4, 94.8, 97.8, and 
433; pay-roll indexes to 132.2, 137.6, 141.8, 148.8, 155.9, and 166.2. 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.—November 1942, April and May 1943 employment indexes to 105.7, 
+ faery September 1942 to May 1943 pay-roll indexes to 132.6, 150.2, 158.4, 165.1, 162.5, 163.6, 171.8, 


On G8 oe 69 oy ~ 


~ 


Howsefurnishings, other than curtains, etc.—September 1942 to April 1943 employment indexes to 153.2, 159.8, 
163.6, 164.3, 159.0, 156.0, 155.1, and 145.6; pay-roll indexes to 224.6, 246.2, 254.3, 261.3, 260.0, 249 9, 253.1, and 250.2. 
193 employment and pay-roll indexes to 132.5 and 219.6. 
oil.—June and August 1943 pay-roll indexes to 140.0 and 144.6. 
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Tass 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 
LL 
Estimated number of wage earners (in thousands) 





Industry | |. an 
November | October | September | No 
| 1943 1943 143 | he 





Anthracite mining 58. 7 69.6 
Bituminous-coal mining 36 373 
Metal mining. 93.8 
Iron 31.7 
Copper 
Lead and zinc 
Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous metal mining 
Electric light and power '!? 
Street railways and busses !? 229 
Hotels (year-round) ? 351 
Power laundries | 249 
Dyeing and cleaning 81. 
Class I steam railroads ! 1, 368 


BBs 


18. 


NOSDWOnD 
eo ee ms 


207 


bo te 
SEanr 
sSSe8iscupe 


w 

= 

a 
~ 





! Data back to 1939 are available upon request. 
? Data include salaried personnel as Y 
3 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 


TABLE 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
[1939 average= 100] ' 





Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 
—_->--——_—_— 


Industry 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Nov. | Nov. 


1943 1943 1943 | 1942 1943 1943 


Coal mining: , 
Anthracite . | 84.0) 84. 8 90.4 


Bituminous 100. 6 ! 7 | 141.6 
161.6 
224. 


Metal mining 106. 3 
Iron 

Copper 

Lead and zine 

Gold and silver 

Miscellaneous 


Co Om ao on 


ves 
—+ 


Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude-petroleum production 2 


Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses 


so =o 


Wholesale trade 


97. 


Retail trade } 
104. 


Food 

General merchandise 

Apparel 

Furniture and housefurnishings 
Automotive 

Lumber and building materials 


| 108. 
65. 
62. 
92. 


33 7 
WN eh RON 


wReane oe 
SCunNnnawe D> 


Hotels (year-round) ¢ 8 | 108. 
Power laundries 109. 4 110. 
Dyeing and cleaning 115.9 | 120. 118.7 
2 
9 


5? 
one 


Class I steam railroads * 138.2 | 138.6 | 139. 
Water transportation ’ 176.9 | 176.7 | 170. 


ND 
wSwer-) 


2 | 393.6 | 





' Mimeographed report showing revised data (1999=100) January 1939-December 1942 for each industry 
available on request. 

? Does not include well drilling or rig building, 

3 Data are not available because of the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph. : 

‘ Cash povments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. Data include salaried 
personnel. 

5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

6 Not available. 

’ Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 
motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only, 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


{yerage weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings for 
‘ptember, October, and November 1943, where available, are given 
in table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed 
iy dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
he total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 
yt all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, 
ie average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings 
down in that table are necessarily based on data furnished by a 
dightly smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation 
in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the average 
jours per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
igs shown may not be strictly comparable from month to month. 
The sample, however, is believed to, be sufficiently adequate in vir- 
wally all instances to indicate the general movement of earnings and 
jours over the period shown. The average weekly hours and hourly 
amings for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means 
of the averages for the individual industries, estimated employment 
ing used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregate 
hours as weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly earnin 
for these groups are now computed by multiplying the average a 
hours by the corresponding average hourly earnings, and are not 
comparable with figures published in the November 1942 or earlier 
isws of the Monthly Labor Review. Formerly, weekly earnings 
for the groups were computed by dividing total weekly pay roll by 
otal employment, without any formal weighting of figures for the 
component industries. 
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TABLE 6. 


MANUFACTURING 
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Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 








Industry 


All manufacturing - - 
Durable goods -. 
Nondurable goods 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products... 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings ? 
Malleable-iron castings - . . ..-. 
Steel castings - _.-- 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings -___-. 
Tin cans and othe, tinware ?_- 
Wirework ._... lana 
Cutlery and edge tools___- 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws). 
Hardware._..-. 
Plumbers’ supplies. 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified - 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvaniz- 


and ornamental 


RE = 
Fabricated structural 
metalwork.. 
Metal doors, sash, frames, as and 
trim 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......____- 
Forgings, iron and steel. 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 
Firearms ?_ 


Biectricnl machinety..................--+-..< 
Electrical equipment-__..........-. 
Radios and phonographs._.- 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical. _.........--. 
Machinery and machine-shop products. oa 
Engines and turbines-.............- ‘ 
lO 
Agricultural machinery, ‘excluding trac- 
tors “ 
Machine tools ?__..... 
Textile machinery --............-.- ‘ 
Typewriters - . ‘ 
Cash —, adding and calculating ma- 





chin ‘ 

Ww ching “machines, wringers, -and driers, 
domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Transportation conan, 
biles__. ; 
Locomotiv es. nit 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- 
gines_. 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts - 


a | automo- 


ee ee 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, excepc aluminum. - 

Clocks and watches 

See footnotes at end of table. 


Average weekly 


Base esn:c ’ 


| 
| 
| 


Average weekly 
hours ! 





| 











“a 
| 
| 





| 
| 
= 


a 
| 


| 
| 





1943 | 1943 


| 











| Nov. | oct. sept 
1943 


a | } 
$45. 27| $44. 90) $44.39) 45.5 
51. 68) 51.42) 51. 01) 





Nov. | Oct. Sept 


1943 | 1943 | 1943 


45.4 
47.2)| 47.3) 46 











35. 65] 35.18] 34.73) 43.0) 42.7) 42 
| 
| 49. 74) 49.78} 49.14) 47.1 1) 46 
a1. 74 52.88| 52.67) 45.6) 46.2] 45 
49. 55| 49. 50) 47.91| 48.0) 48.1) 46 
49,53) 50. 19| 48.02} 47.8) 48.3) 46 
50"72| 49.94) 48.86) 47.1) 46.7) 45 
37. 40| 38.40} 38.15] 43.4) 44.6) 43 
37.95) 38.56) 37.89) 44.2) 45.0) 43 
49. 77| 49. 58| 47.53} 48.3) 48.6) 46. 
43. 41| 43.15) 42.69} 46.6) 46.5) 46. 
’ 44.53) 48.3) 48.3) 47 
. 73 | 44.99} 48.2) 48.7) 47 
46. 40 43.58) 47.8! 47.6) 45 
| | 
eat 45.38) 44.29| 47.2) 47.4) 46. 
i 
47. 62) 47. 7 47.93, 48.0) 48.4) 47 
46. 50 oa 44. 64) 46.8) 46.2) 44. 
54.01) 53. “| 52. 23} 48.7 | 49.1) 47 
49.00 49. 75 na 49.4) 48.8) 49. 
49.34) 48.24] 47.07) 48. 8} 47.8) 46. 
60. 13} 58.60) 55.89) 49.2) 48.8) 46. 
50.02} 49.68] 48.72) 50.1} 49.9| 49. 
44.91| 41.88) 41.30, 45.4) 428) 43. 
an 57.92| 58.64| 48.7} 47.4) 47 
46.63] 46.44| 46.47) 47.1) 47.1] 46. 
48.89) 48.75] 48.69) 47.4) 47.4P° 47. 
41. 36| 40.71| 41.00) 46.8) 46.7] 46. 
43. 15) 42. 7) 42.33) 46.4) 46. _ 46. 
54.06) 53.87] 59.22} 49.6, 49.6) 48. 
53. 49| 52. 59] 52. 12} 49.7) 49.1) 48. 
59. 50| 60.15] 58.90} 50.1) 50.7) 49. 
52. 58| 52.03] 51.14| 47.3) 46.8) 45.9 
51.89] 51.79] 52.00) 47.5| 47.7] 46. 
55. 13| 55.34) 53.43) 50.4) 50.7) 49. 
47.09) 47.16) 46.04) 49.6) 49.8) 48. 
48.22} 48.14) 48.09) 48. 4) 48.6) 48. 
| | } } 
1. 40| 62.24] 60.94) 51.7} 52.0) 50.6 
| 
45.18) 45.69| 45.83) 46.1) 46.8) 46. 
58. 13| 57.90] 59,29) 53.3] 53.4) 52. 
50.52} 50.48] 51.15) 47.7| 47.9) 48. 
59.83) 58.47| 58.98, 47.7) 47.5) 47 
61. 51| 63.51) 60.09) 49.0) 50.0) 47. 
ae 49.92] 47.39] 46.1] 46.2) 43 
52. 42| 51.75) 51.98) 46.9] 46.8) 46. 
60.75} 60.68) 61.28} 47.5) 47.6; 47 
64.77| 62.88] 63.68} 48.4) 47.9) 47 
49. 08| 50.37] 48.93 47.3) 48.3) 46 
; ! 
59.05) 90.54] 58.43) 46.9) 8.2 46. 
| 
65) 48. 26) 48.75) 47.1 a9) 46 
7.96| 47.96] 48.33) 45.8 | 45.7) 45 
3. 53] 53.46] 53.95) 48.3) 48.2) 48 
41. 66| 41.28] 40 97| 47.0, 46.4) 45. 


44. 


09 ~3 00 © wm 9 Go 


Sto 


3 


ioc 





Average hourly 
earnings | 
Pa ee 

Nov. Oct. | 
1943 1945 | Isat 


Cents| Cents| Conty 
99. 5 98. 9) @3 
109. 5) 108.7) 109.7 
82.9) 824) §23 


= | — 


108.6) 


| 
105.7 


114.4 
103.1 
103. 9} 
| 106.9) 107.7 
85. 9) 
85.8 
102. 2 
92.2) 


95.6) 95.5 
92.7 7 
7.1) 96.6) 
95.8 


| 989 


113.7) 
103. 5) 
103. 4 
107.8 

86.0 
85.9 
108. 1) 
92. 6| 





| 113 
11L0 
108. 


| 111. 2) 


109.3) 
109. 3) 
95. 0} 
99. 5) 85 


119. 9) 1217 
97.9 
109. 7| 
105. 9 


125. 0) 
128. 5 
109. 8 


112.0 
127.8 
133.9 
103.8 
125. 9 
103. 3 
104. 7) 
110. 


88.7 


107.0 


24 
80,5 
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Taste 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Average weekly Average weekly | Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry as | 
| Nov.| Oct. | Sept. | Nov. Oct. | Sept.| Nov.| Oct. | Sept. 
1948 | | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 heed 1943 1943 | 1943 





| 


———V—w—w—w— 4 
Durable goods—Continued | } | | 









































Nonferrous metals and their products—Con. | | } 
” Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ | Cents | Certs| Cents 
findings : |geo. 10|$38. 79/$38.61| 44.5] 43.7] 44. 5| 89.1] 88.0) 87.0 
Silverware and plated ware . 46.71) 45.80) 44.12) 47.1] 46.7) 44.4) 99.3) 98.2) 99.4 
Lighting equipment . 46. 41| 45.50) 46.86) 45.9) 45.6) 45.5) 101. 1} 99.9} 102.9 
Aluminum manufactures | 49. 52) 49.41) 50.02) 47.1) 47.2) 47 | 105. 2 104. 7| 105. 9 
Lumber and — basic products - 33. 67) 34.17) 33.41) 43.5) 44.2) 43.5) 77.4) 77. 3| 76.8 
Sawmills and logging camps- --- - | 32.49) 33.34) 32.70) 42.8) 43.7) 43.1) 76.3) 76.3) 75.9 
Planing and plywood mills-- - - 36. 25) 36.87) 35.67, 45.5) 46. | 44.9) 80.7) 80.3) 79.6 
Furniture and finished lumber products. - - --| 34.63) 34.73] 33.58) 44.4) 44.7) 43. 3 78.0) 77. i 77.2 
Furniture | 35.32] 35. 56) 34.23) 44.3) 44.8) 43.3) 79.9) 79.7) 79.3 
Caskets and other mortician’s goods | 37.62} 37.11] 35.57) 45.8) 45.4] 44.2) 82.3) 81.7] 80.4 
Weed preserving................-.....- | 31.30] 32.62] 32.69] 43.4) 44.9] 44.9) 72.1) 72.6) 72.8 
| | 
Stone, clay, - glass products___.--. ------| 38,24) 38.11] 37.02] 43.6) 43.8) 42.4) 87. 7 7.0} 87.3 
Glass and glassware | 39.96) 39.35] 37.96) 42.6) 43.0) 40.8) 93.3) 91.7] 93.1 
Glass products made from purchase d glass | 34.40] 33.13] 31.49] 45.3) 44.1] 42.5] 75.8] 75.1] 74.0 
Cement. “ - 39. 38) 40.07) 39.07) 44.0) 44.3) 42.8) 89.5) 90.5) 91.2 
Brick, tile, ‘and terra cotta_ . --| 31.78} 32.00) 30.84) 41.4) 41.7) 40.3] 76.0) 76.1) 76.0 
Pottery and related tape 7 35. 00) 35.01] 33.63) 41.4) 41.6) 40.1) 85.3) 85.3) 85.5 
Gypsum... - - - | 45. 74| 45.35] 42.33) 49.7] 49.8) 47.1] 92.0) 91.1) 89.8 
Lime... . 36. O8| 35.82] 35.15} 47.8) 47.2) 46.2) 75.3) 75.2] 75.0 
Marble, granite, slate, and other pooduete | 37.37) 37.55) 35.35) 42.6) 43.1) 41.3] 87.5) 86.7) 85.5 
Abrasives |} 45.89) 45.30) 45.05) 47.4) 47.1) 46.9) 96.38) 96.3) 96.1 
Asbestos products. | 45.87) 45.48) 45.94) 47.6) 47.9) 47.9) 96.1) 94.9) 95.9 
| 
Nondurable goods 
— products and other fiber manufac- 
28. 34) 28.08) 27.68) 41.8) 41.6) 41.0] 67.8 7.5) 67.5 
“Cetion manufactures, except smallwares. 24.77| 24.57] 24 58) 41.8) 41.5) 41.1) 59.3] 59.3) 59.9 
Cotton smallwares 31. 71} 32.15} 30.79) 42.4) 43.2) 41.8) 74.4) 74.5) 73.7 
Sik and rayon goods 05! 27.85) 26.79} 42.3) 42.4) 40.9) 65.9) 65.5) 65.5 
(el except | | 
yeing and finishing -_-.- 4. 43) 34.24) 33.81) 41.7] 41.7) 41.4) 82.5) 82.1) 81.7 
Hosiery ; So dalton 28. 42) 28.01) 27.07} 39.3) 39.1) 38.1} 72.0) 71.6) 71.1 
Knitted cloth_- 2. 66) 32.65) 31.88) 43.4) 42.8) 42.6) 75.1) 75.5) 75.1 
Knitted outerwear and knitted glov es 29. 35} 28.19) 27.76} 40.9) 40.1) 39.7] 71.0] 69.9) 69.5 
Knitted underwear. - 5. 79| 25.30} 24.80) 41.4) 41.3) 40.6) 61.8) 60.6) 60.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | 
woolen and worsted _ 32.94] 32.86) 31. 96) 44.4) 44.5) 43.7) 74.2) 73.8) 73.1 
Carpets and rugs, wool...._------_._____- | 38. 41| 37.61| 36.63} 43.3] 42.9] 42.1] 88.8|- 88.0) 87.3 
en eietees tft _ "7 41. 87) 40. 54) 39.37) 42.1) 41.3) 40.9) 99.5) 98.0) 96.3 
goods, excep e a-+----+------------| 32.84] 32.11) 31.91) 44.3) 43.5) 43.4) 74.2) 73.8) 73.6 
Cordage and twine._..........._..._- j bors tae inape 44.5) 44.6) 44.3) 69.4) 68.3) 68.1 
| 
Apparel and other finished textile products_- | 28.23) 27. al 27. al 38.1) 37.8) 37.5) 74.1) 73.7) 743 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - 30.09) 29. 34) 28.80) 38.6) 38.0) 37.4) 77.9) 77.3) 76.8 
0 , collars, _— age id eendiines ----| 23.28 23.01) 22.27; 38.2) 38.2) 37.1) 61.0) 60.2) 60.0 
nderwear an neckwear, men’s. 25. 88) 25.44) 24.24) 38.4) 38.0) 36.6) 67.4) 66.9) 66.3 
Sea -| 19. 80] 19.20] 18.64) 39.0] 387] 38.0] 50.9) 49.2) 48.7 
Craton lied snot —— here classified | 32.92) 32.90) 33.93) 36.6) 36.4) 36.5) 88.9) 89.0 a. 
Corse! garments | 28.97| 28.43) 28.30) 41.2) 40.7) 41.4) 70.4) 70.0 5 
: a Sdcubnainnneal 30. 75) 33. 24) 34.80) 30.3) 31.6) 32.7) 87.8) 88.5) 89.2 
Genmerchiets ae 22. 40) 22. 53) 20.71) 38.4) 38.5) 36.0) 58.3) 58.5) 57.5 
—— , draperies, and bedspreads Gamage | 24.46) 23.70) 23.53) 39.7) 39.3) 39.5) 61.8) 59.9) 59.5 
Temnfornishings, other than curtains, etc. | 33.08) 32. 19| 31.98) 43.6) 43.1) 424) 76.7) 75.8) 76.7 
ER iro co cisan china sueaben 27. 39) 27. 54) 26.93] 41.8) 42.6) 41.9) 65.8) 65.0) 64.7 
sg leather products. 30.61) 30.22) 29.99) 39.8} 39.5) 39.2) 76.9} 76.5) 76.5 
— == == == 38. 43) 37.99| 37.73) 42.9] 427] 42.5] 90.2) 89.4) 89.0 
end thee cut stock and findings -...- 30. 57| 30. 70 30. 09) 40.6; 41.3) 40.6) 75.3) 75.2) 75.0 
Boots and shoes... ._.-..._.- | 28. 87| 28. 33 28. 38) 39.0) 38.5) 38.4) 73.6) 73.3) 73.6 
Leather gloves and mittens. 28.95) 28.36) 27.09; 39.2) 39.0) 37.3) 74.6) 73.0) 73.2 
Trunks and suitcases............._._____ 33. 74| 32.54) 31.31! 41.0) 40.8) 40.0' 81.1) 79.5) 77.4 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Tadustries— 
: Taal 
Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
$$ ae 
| Average weekly | Average weekly Average hour! 
earnings ! hours ! earnings | , 
Industry ee mae meme mene — | 
Nov.} Oct. | Sept.) Nov.| Oct. | Sept.) Nov.| Oet Sep. 
| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | top 
Nondurable goods -Continued é Coal 1 

: , ‘ : ra ents) Cents) Cony Al 

Food 5. 94/$34. 68) 45.5) 44.1) 43.3) 82.9) Sig my Bi 
Slaughtering and meat packing 51.6) 47.3) 45.8) 91.8) gog #4 tal 
Butter 47.0) 47.1) 47.0) 68.0) 67.8) gy M 
Condensed and evaporated milk 48.3) 48.4) 48.8) 70.9) 607) m; aie 
Ice cream 45.8) 45.1) 45.4) 76.7] m4 iil 
Flour 49.9) 49.7) 48.3) 81.9) aig @: a 
Cereal preparations 46.8) 46.7) 45.2) 93.9) O55) ge EI 
Baking 45.1) 45.0) 45.0) 81.5) Shy gs St 
Sugar refining, cane. -- 47.3) 45.0) 46.7) 80.7] S30) m3 
Sugar, beet 45.8) 38.0) 36.0) 79.2) 814) 5 Whole 
Confectionery 42.2) 41.7) 41.2) 68.8) 6601 me Retail 
Beverages, nonalcoholic-- 43.1} 42.6) 43.8) 76.6] 765) te Fo 
Malt liquors 45.0) 45.1/ 45.8) 108.2) 107.6) lors Ge 
Canning and preserving 38.1) 38.5) 38.1) 74.8) M6 me Ap 

Tobacco manufactures | 7} 42.5 2.6; 41.3) 67.3) 67.0) Ge = 
Cigarettes 62} 30.49) 43.9) 43.5) 41.1) 73.1] 726 Me Lu 
Cigars 01} 25.56) 41.4) 42.0) 41.7) 624) 629) 615 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking)and snuff_| 26.98) 26.90) 25.76) 41.4/ 41.2) 39.9) 64.9) 649) Gs Hotels 

Paper and allied products | 37.19] 37.06] 36.17] 45.8} 45.7] 44.6) si.2i sia a Doel 
Paper and pulp | 40.57) 40.63) 39.36) 47.2) 47.3) 45.7) 85.8) Sho & Broker 
Envelopes 35. 34) 35.24) 34.79) 45.2) 44.9) 44.6) 78.3) 78.4) 7.9 Insural 
Paper bags 33. 48) 32.70) 32.12} 45.5) 44.5) 42.9) 73.9) 740) 73 Buildir 
Paper boxes . | 33.43) 32. 95) 32.50} 44.0) 43.9) 43.3) 75.7) 7&1) Tl 

| 

Printing. publishing. and allied industries | 41.63) 41.49) 41.73) 40.5) 40.2) 40.4) 102.8] 103.2) ms ' The 
Newspapers and periodicals | 46.25] 46.33] 46.27] 37.5) 37.7] 37.9 121. 3} 120.9 1215 employ 
Printing, book and job | 39. 36) 38.96! 38.78) 41.7) 41.2) 41.5) 941) O68) M7 reportil 
Lithographing ? . | 44.07) 42.51) 42.16) 44.2) 42.7 2.7) 99.9) O87) Ms are bass 

| | | | | } 

Chemicals and allied products | 42.45] 42.64] 42 73} 45.5) 45.8) 456 93. 3| 93.1) 97 _ 
Paints, varnishes, and colors | 44.40) 44.17) 43.47) 46.9) 47.0) 46.4) 94.9) 943) @s Gray- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides | 34. 30) 34. 58) 34. 02) 44.2} 44.2) 43.3) 78. 0} 78.6) 7.7 Tin ¢ 
Soap 45.07) 44.01] 45.85) 46.7) 45.9) 46.9) 96.6) 959 917 $5.10, | 
Rayon and allied products 37.81] 37.22) 38.15) 42.7) 42.2} 42.2) 886) 8&2 5 WA 4 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _- ..| 50.40) 50.34) 50.08) 46.5) 46.8) 46.1) 108.2) 107.6 ms $0.8, 90. 
Explosives and safety fuses : | 47.77) 46.85) 47.92} 46.5) 46.1) 46.5) 102.8) 101.7).1@0 months 
Ammunition, small-arms . --| 42.43) 43.77) 43.60) 44.9) 46.1) 46.2) 94.6) O49 M4 Firea: 
Fireworks | (3) | 38.08] 37.49) @) | 42.5) 41.6) @® | Se @ Mach 
Cottonseed oil ? 26. 20] 26.00) 24.88) 53.8) 54.4) 52.6] 48.5) 47.7) #3 cents, 
Fertilizers 27.94) 28.86) 29.41) 43.4) 44.2) 44.2) 64.4) G54 G6 Litho, 

to $l. 

Products ef petroleum and coal | 53.04) 53.01) 52.44) 46.0) 46.3) 45.4) 115.3) 114.5) MRS —. 
Petroleum refining | 56.22) 56.10) 55.34) 46.0) 46.0) 45.1) 122.8) 1am 2s and Aw 
Coke and byproducts | 44.75) 45.76) 46.64) 44.9) 46.1) 45.1) 99.5) 98.3) M6 Retail 
Roofing materials 46.65) 46.19) 45.02) 49.2) 49.6) 48.4) 948 7 6 July 41. 

| | as P 

Rubber products 48.72) 48.08) 47.46) 45.7) 45.4) 44.9) 106.6) 105.9) Mas" $28, 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 57. 43] 56.49) 55.18) 46.2) 46.0) 45.3) 124.0) 123.1) 122 05 
Rubber boots and shoes | 38.94] 38.39] 38.65] 44.9) 44.3) 44.3) 868 ms 2 lun 
Rubber goods, other | 41.03) 40. 42) 40.01) 45.3) 45.0) 44.5) 90.7) 0) @l Gr 

53.5. 

Miscellaneous industries | 42.55] 41.86] 41.36] 46.4) 46.1} 45.6) 91.7) w A 

Professional and scientific instruments | | | | Feb 
and fire-control equipment | 53.60) 51. 96) 52.17} 51.0) 50.8] 50.4) 105.0) 1024) Ms Fi 
Photographic apparatus --| 48.29) 47. 12) 45.44) 47.0) 46.3) 44.8) 102. 9} 102.0} 10.6 77, 
Pianos, organs, and parts 45.65) 45.90) 46.24) 47.5) 47.7) 47.@ ate 6.4) 8 A 
| | J Li 

7 - = 43.4, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continued 


NONMANUFACTURING 

















= | } | 
Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry ro : Pa i : eating Satay Pees 
Nov.| Oct. | Sept.) Nov.| Oct. | Sept.| Nov.) Oct. | Sept. 
| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 
—— iti pkeee 7 a ee Gas Te SY Ce STR Pe PRS OS 
Coal mining | Cents| Ce nts| Cents 
Anthracite |$28. 07/$44. 74/$43. 73) 25.5) 41.7] 40.6) 110.9) 106.9) 107.8 
Bituminous | 32.55) 45.08) 45.96) 28.6) 38.8) 39.4) 115.0) 116. 5) 116.8 
Metal mining eo | 44. 09) 45.17) 44.76] 44.1) 45.4) 44.8) 99.3} 99.4] 99. 5 
ing and nonmetallic mining | 37.89) 38. 65} 37.69) 46.4) 47.7) 46.4) 81.5) 8f.1) 81. 2 
rude-petroleum production | 51.83) 50.82) 51. 23) 44.8) 44. 3} 44.5) 113.1) 112. | 113.0 
lie utilities: | 
Paeelephone and telegraph © | © | ©.| © 1M) @] & (“) | 
Electric light and power. | 46.37) 46.14) 45.41) 42. 8} 42.7) 42.3) 108.6} 107 8| 106. 3 
Street railways and busses- 45. 67| 44.69) 44. 77| 40.8) 49.6) 49.0; 90.2) 89.3) 89.6 
Wholesale trade 40. 97) 40. 69) 40.61; 42.9) 42.7) 42.6, 95.6) 95.3) 95.2 
Retail trade ? | 24.70) 24.93) 25.35) 39.6] 39.9) 40.3) 68.8) 68.8) 68.4 
Pood 2. .| 29.20} 29.14] 29.78) 40.2} 40.3) 40.8) 68.0) 67.9) 68.3 
General merchandise | 20.17) 20.42) 20.73] 35.1) 35.7) 36.4) 55.9) 56.3) 56.2 
Apparel ? — | 26. 37) 26. 39} 26.20) 36.4) 36. | 36.6) 73.5) 72.5) 71.3 
Furniture and housefurnishings 2 35. 75) 35.44] 35.47) 43.6) 43.6) 44.0] 85.8) 84.2) 82.2 
Automotive * 38. 34] 38.38) 37.61! 48.5) 47.6) 47.2} 78.3) 82.0) 81.7 
Lumber and building materials ? | 35.57) 36.53) 35.80) 43.0) 43.9) 43.3) 84.6) 85.0) 84.4 
Hotels (year-round) | 21.37) 21.12) 20.87) 44.8) 44.7] 44.8] 47.4) 47.3] 46.5 
Power laundries | 25.51) 25.12) 24.67) 44.0) 44.0) 44.0) 58.4) 57.6) 56.3 
Dyeing and cleaning 28. 98) 29.36) 29.20) 43.5) 44.1] 45.0) 68.9) 67.6) 66.6 
Brokerage 51.10) 50.65) 50.22; @) | © | @ | @ (3) () 
Insurance 43.60) 43.16) 42.45, @) | @ | @® oo; | & 
Building construction | 50 59) 50. 54) 49. 59) 39.2) 39.7) 39.4) 129.2) 127.3) 125. 8 
| | | | 





! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not al! 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
we based on a smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding 
months are subject to revision. 

! Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Gray-iron and semisteel castings.—June 1943 average hourly earnings to 99.6 cents. 

Tin cans and other tinware.—November 1942 to August 1943 average weekly earnings to $33.42, $35.44, 
$35.10, $35.32, $36.06, $37.01, $37.58, $37.73, $36.71, and $37.48; average weekly hours to 41.8, 42.2, 43.6, 43.7, 
44, 44.9, 45.3, 45.3, 44.6, and 44.9 hours. November 1942 to June 1943 average hourly earnings to 80.0, 80.6, 
#4, 9.9, 81.5, 82.3, 82.8, and 83.1 cents. Revised data are now comparable with corresponding averages for 
months prior to November 1942. 

Firearms.—July and August 1943 average hourly earnings to 120.7 and 120.4 cents. 

Machine tools —August 1943 average weekly hours and average hourly earnings to 49.1 hours and 107.0 
cents. . 

Lithographing.—July 1943 average weekly hours to 42.2; August 1943 average weekly and hourly earnings 
to $41.76 and 96.5 cents. 

Coltonseed oil —June, July, and August 1943 average weekly earnings to $22.69, $22.70, and $22.83; June 
and August 1943 average weekly hours to 47.8 and 47.1 hours. 

Retail trade, total.—A verage weekly hours, January 40.9, February 40.8, Mareh 40.6, April 40.3, May 40.3. 
July 41.6; average hourly earnings January 64.2, June 67.1. 

Food.—Average weekly earnings, January $27.66, February $27.88, March $27.83, oe $27.73, May 
$28.18, June $29.21, July $30.12; average week!y hours, January 41.0. February 40.9, March 40.6, April 
40.5, May 40.5; average hourly earnings, January 64.4, February 65.0, March 65.0, April 65.2, May 66.2, 
June 66.5, July 67.5, August 67.4. 

pated merchandise.—Average weekly hours, April 36.5, May 36.3; average hourly earnings, January 





Apparel.—Average weekly earnings, June $26.78, August $26.64; average weekly hours, January 37.2, 
February 37.5, April 36.2; average hourly earnings, January 66.8, May 68.1. 
Furniture —Average weekly hours, February 44.0; average hourly earnings, February 77.2, March 
77.7, May 80.7, June 80.9, July 82.3, August 81.7. 
Automotive —A verage weekly earnings, June $37.33; average hourly earnings, March 75.7. 
Lumber. —Average weekly hours, January 42.3, February 42.5, April 42.9, May 42.9, June 43.4, July 
43.4, August 43.6; average hourly earnings, April 80.1, May 80.9, June 81.2, July 81.2, August 81.9. 
* Not available. 
‘Data not available because of the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 
‘Cash payments only: additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
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Revised Census Estimates of the Civilian Labor Fore 


REVISED estimates of the civilian labor force, employment, and 
unemployment, from the sample “Monthly Report on the Labo 
Force” have been released by the Bureau of the Census and are showy 
in the accompanying table. Additional estimates from the revise 
Census series will be published as they become available. The reyj. 
sions have served to increase moderately the over-all size of the civilian 
labor force and civilian employment. In general, the increase has 
been concentrated among females, with the revised estimates for male 
workers during the past year being somewhat below the unrevised 
figures. Current unemployment estimates remained at the low leva 
of less than a million. 

Between November and December 1943, both employment and the 
civilian labor force declined by 700,000 persons as harvests were com- 
pleted and seasonal workers in agriculture withdrew from the labor 
force. The volume of employment remained unchanged at 900,000. 


Estimated Civilian Labor Force, by Employment Status and by Sex, December 1941 to 
December 1943 


[Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
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1 Data for November and December 1943 bave been collected under a new sampling plan designed to take 
account of population shifts during the war. The figures for October 1943 and earlier months are the result 
vf preliminary adjustments of the old series to bring it as closely as possible into line with the new. 

? All data exclude persons in institutions. : 

3 Persons on public emergency works projects are included with the unemployed prior to July 1, 198. 
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Chronology of Labor Events, October-December 1943 


OCTOBER 
1943 

Oct. 1. The National Advisory Committee of the Women’s Land Army completed 
a 2-day conference during which discussions were held with the 
Extension Service of the War Food Administration on ways to 
utilize women to alleviate the anticipated agricultural manpower 
shortage in 1944. The Committee recommended the waiving 
of the service and age requirements for membership in the Women’s 
Land Army, so that any woman or girl in farm work would be 
eligible to wear the work uniform and insignia; special recogni- 
tion was recommended for length of service. An intensive cam- 
paign for membership was urged, starting with a “‘Women’s 
Land Army Week” early in 1944. (Source: Department of 
Agriculture, Release of Oct. 2, 1943.) 


(et. 2. The Selective Service System directed the deferment of necessary men 
in seasonal war-supporting activities (for summary, see Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1943, p. 1124). (Source: National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, Regulations, 622.21 
to 622.25; Office of War Information, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, PM-—4452.) 


(et. 4. The President (in order to facilitate budgeting activities) ordered all 
Government departments and establishments authorized to do 
so by law, to prepare and keep up to date carefully planned and 
realistic long-range programs of public works and improvement 
projects financed wholly or partly by the Federal Government, 
and to submit to the Bureau of the Budget estimates of supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945 to cover 
“plan preparation” for projects proposed for the first 3 years of 
the programs. The Director of the Bureau would report at 
least once a year to the President on the total program. (Source: 
The White House, Executive order of Oct. 4, 1943.) 


Oct. 4-10. The International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO)—the first 
international union in the United States with a membership of 
over a million wage earners—held its eighth annual convention 
in Buffalo. (For summary of proceedings, see M. L. R., Nov. 
1943, p. 954.) 


Oct. 4-14. The American Federation of Labor held its sixty-third convention in 
Boston. (For summary of proceedings, see M. L. R., Dec. 1943, 
p. 1180.) 


Oct.6. The President by Executive order transferred the functions of the War 
Food Administration and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
“with respect to the procurement and development of food, food 
machinery, and other food facilities, in foreign countries” to the 
Foreign Economic Administration. (Source: Federal Register, 
vol. 8, p. 13782.) 
455 
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1943 

Oct. 7. The OPA announced that War Ration Book Four would be distribute 
through schoolhouses and other public buildings between Oet 
18 and October 30. War Ration Book Three had been distribyteg 
through the mails (see Chron. item for Apr. 20, 1943, M. R. 
Aug. 1943). The new book, designed to last at least 96 weeks 
would go into use on November 1, and no stamps would be de. 
ducted at the time of issuance as had been done with War Ration 
Book Two for excess stocks of processed foods held by consumers 
(Source: Office of War Information, Office of Price Administrg. 
tion, OPA-3274, OPA-3298, OPA-3283, OPA-3309, and OP4- 
3170.) 
On October 13 the OPA announced the awarding of a contract for 
the manufacture of 900,000,000 ration tokens (450,000,000 blue 
and 450,000,000 red) for use beginning in February. Each token 
will have a value of 1 ration point and will be used by retailers 
as change for ration stamps used for processed foods (blue tokens) 
and meats and fats (red tokens). (Source: Office of War Informs. 
tion, Office of Price Administration, OPA-3305.) 


Oct. 9. The Federal Security Agency announced the appointment of a national 

Rehabilitation Advisory Council of 20 outstanding leaders jp 
training for the handicapped (see also Chron. item for July § 
1943, M. L. R. Nov. 1943). (Source: Office of War Information, 
Federal Security Agency, OWI-—2581.) 
On November 12 the War Manpower Commission announced 
139,862 placements of handicapped persons by the U. S. Employ. 
ment Service in the first 9 months of 1943, an increase of 1295 
percent over 60,932 placed in the corresponding period of 1942. 
(see also second Chron. item for Mar. 11, 1943, M. L. R. May 
1943). (Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower 
Commission, PM-—4464.) Total nonagricultural job placements 
for the first 9 months of 1943 were 6,980,000 or about 39 percent 
over the first 9 months of 1942. (Source: PM-—4472.) 


The Federal Coal Mines Administrator announced the termination of 
Government possession of the 1,700 mines remaining under his 
control (see Chron. items for May 1, M. L. R. Aug. 1943; and 
Aug. 20, M. L. R. Nov. 1943). (Source: Office of War Informa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, OWI-—2596.) 


The Secretary of Labor, after arrangements with the War Labor Board, 
reconstituted the Wage Adjustment Board for the Building Con- 
struction Industry into a 9-man tripartite board with 3 represen- 
tatives each of the public, industry, and labor. (For summary, 
see M. L. R., Dec. 1943, p. 1127.) 


The War Food Administration announced the formation of an Inter- 
Agency Committee on Food for Workers in order to provide food 
for industrial workers to assure the highest efficiency in produe- 
tion. The new Committee includes representatives of the War 
Food Administration, the WPB, the OPA, and the War Manpower 
Commission. (Source: Office of War Information, Department 
of Agriculture, AG—803.) 


. In order to prevent a repetition of increases in prices of fresh vegetables, 
which last winter forced up the cost of living, the OPA anno 
a range of retail ceilings for 13 vegetables (lima beans, snap 
beans, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, eggplant, 
lettuce, green peas, peppers, spinach, and tomatoes) based on se 
called “country shipping point’ prices, that is, prices paid at the 
railroad or truck loading point from which the vegetables ar 
originally shipped. These prices would® be substantially lower 
than during the last winter. (Source: Office of War Information, 
Office of Price Administration, OPA-3310 and OPA-3311.) 
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1948 

buted Oet. 15. The Secretary of Labor made public a report on ‘Settling Plant Griev- 
ctober ; ances,” prepared at the request of industrialists and union lead- 
buted ers and summarizing the experience of many large corporations 
L.R and labor unions in working out grievance machinery. ‘Plant 
weeks. experience clearly indicates that fuller utilization of grievance 
be de. machinery throughout American industry would materially reduce 
Ration the number of disputes coming before Government agencies 
imers. today.” Samples of forms and procedures were included in the 
nistra- bulletin. (Source: Office of War Information, Department of 
OPA- Labor, OWI-—2609.) 


(et. 16. The President by Executive order established a Special Emergency 


vet for Board of three members, selected from the National Railway 
ue, Labor Panel, to consider the claims for wage adjustments of non- 
token operating railway employees, and to report to him on or before 
tailers November 15, 1943 (for summary, see M. L. R., Dec. 1943). 
—_ (Source: White House Release of Oct. 16, 1943.) 


(et. 19. The War Production Board and the War Manpower Commission an- 
nounced a basic “urgency” plan to integrate production needs 





— with manpower resources in “‘urgency’’ labor-shortage areas. 
aye This plan provides for the establishment of two committees in 
wy %, such areas: (1) an area production urgency committee to deter- 
ae, mine which production in the area is most important, and (2) 
an area Manpower priorities committee to allot the manpower. 
yunced Each area would be given almost entire responsibility for solving 
nploy- its problems. The two types of committees had already been 
1295 established and were functioning in San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
1942. Francisco, Portland (Oreg.), and Seattle, as well as in Hartford, 
. May Akron, and Detroit. “3 Office of War Information, War 
power Manpower Commission, War Production Board, OWI-—2630.) 
ments On December 10, the WPB and the WMC announced agreement 
ercent upon a cooperative program for the more effective recruiting of 
labor for local essential civilian needs. Under the agreement the 
ion of Office of Civilian Requirements of the WPB would make findings 
ter his of fact through its representatives who would consult with the 
o> ont corresponding WMC State, regional, and area representatives 
wen concerning a a — roapert, Ao -_ > trades, 
or services within the jurisdiction of the OCR. 1e determina- 
tions of “locally needed”’ trades and services would be made after 
Board, consultation. (Source: OWI-2775.) 
fee Oct. 21. The War Manpower Commission announced that the 48-hour week 
mean, would be applied before November 15 in all of the 71 acute labor- 
: shortage areas in the country, and within 30 days to any new 
areas added to this group. The longer workweek had already 
Inter- been put into,effect in 40 of the 71 areas, and had been applied 
le food on a Nation-wide basis to the following industries: Nonferrous 
roduc- mining and smelting, metals, logging, and iron and steel. (Source: 
e War Office of War Information, War Manpower Commission, PM— 
\power 4457.) Subsequently, on December 1, the War Manpower Com- 
rtment mission reported the existence of 69 acute labor-shortage areas 
(Group I) and 124 areas of labor stringency or where a labor 
shortage was expected within 6 months (Group II). Labor areas 
tables, which would have a slight surplus after 6 months (Group III) 
ounced numbered 102; areas with a prospective substantial labor surplus 
j, Snap (Group IV) numbered 63. The Commission defined a labor- 
gplant, market area as one including a city of 25,000 population or more, 
ON 80 or in which special labor-supply problems exist; 358 such areas 
1 at the were designated in the country. (Source: PM-4469, PM- 
les are 4469A.) On January 1, 1944, the four groups had 67, 119, 112, 
A: and 60, respectively. (Source: PM-—4497.) 
1.) Oct. 21. The War Manpower Commission issued its policy concerning (1) refer- 


rals to jobs vacant because of labor disputes, and (2) issuance of 
statements of availability to workers unemployed because of such 
disputes. The Regional Manpower Director, after consultation 
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with the Government agency concerned with the adjustment of 
the labor dispute, would issue instructions in such cases to the 
local employment offices of the U. S. Employment Service 
(Source: WMC Field Instruction No. 72.) : 


President accepted the resignation of Prentiss M. Brown ag Aq 


ministrator of the Office of Price Administration, and subg. 
quently nominated Chester Bowles as his successor. (Soup: 
White House Release of Oct. 21, 1943; New York Times, Og 
26, p. 10.) > 


Office of War Information announced the inauguration of a plan 


to exchange war-plant workers between the United States ang 
Great Britain, and the departure of four war workers (represent- 
ing aviation motors, steel, and chemical plants) for a month's 
visit to British factories. (Source: Office of War Information 
OWI-2629.) Four British workers returned with the United 
States workers on December 30. (Source: OWI-28238.) 


President approved an act (Pub. No. 174) liberalizing allowanes 


for servicemen’s dependents. (For summary, see M. L. R., Jap 
1944, p. 67.) 


President, by proclamation, directed the registration of all unreg- 


istered male citizens of the United States outside continent) 
United States, aged 18 to 44, inclusive, between November if 
and December 31, 1943. Those reaching 18 on or after January 
1, 1944, will register on their birthday. (Source: The White 
House, Proclamation of Oct. 26, 1943.) 


President sent to Congress a preliminary report from the Armed 


Forces Committee on Post-War Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel, appointed by him to study the steps to be 
taken to enable young draftees to resume their interrupted 
schooling after the end of the war. The Committee recommended 
sufficient financial aid to enable every man or woman (with at 
least 6 months’ service in the armed forces) to complete 1 year of 
study at some approved educational institution—in the case of 
exceptionally able students, aid for 1, 2, or even 3 additional 
years. (Source: White House Release of Oct. 27, 1943.) 


President issued an Executive order simplifying the food-alloca- 


tions process. The Food Advisory Committee and Inter-Ageney 
Committee (see Chron. item for Oct. 14, this issue) were abolished 
and the War Food Administrator created a Food Requirements 
and Allocations Committee to pass on all domestic and foreign 
claims for food from United States sources. The food-require 
ments branch of the War Food Administration will represent 
United States domestic claims for food and the Office of Foreign 
Economie Administration (see M. L. R., Nov. 1943, p. 936) wil 
represent foreign claims. 

Simultaneously with the issuance of this Executive order, the 
President and the British Prime Minister announced a rearrange 
ment of the Combined Food Board: The Secretary of Agriculture 
was named neutral Chairman, and the War Food Administrator 
was made the United States member of the Board; Canada had 
been invited to send a member. (Source: White House Release 
of Oct. 29, 1943; Executive Order” No._9392.) 


Oct. 30. The Director Of Economic Stabilization, the War Food Administrator, 


and the Price Administrator jointly requested the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend freight-rate increases ( 
4.7 percent) scheduled to go into effect January 1, 1944 (see 
Chron. item-for Apr. 6, M. i. R. Aug. 1943). (Source: Office of 
War Information, Office of Price Administration, OPA-3412) 
On November 8, the ICC suspended the rate_increases 
June 30, 1944, (Source; Interstate Commerce Commissicn.) 
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1948 
Oct. 31. The President presented a report to the Congress on the country’s food 
ment of situation. To the report was attached a schedule giving in detail 
3 to the the current support prices of the War Food Administration for 
Serviee. agricultural products. The President said that the Commodity 
Credit price-support program for 1943 had cost the Government 
350 million dollars and that the cost of the Reconstruction 
as Ad. Finance Corporatidn program for reducing the prices of meat 
_Subse- and butter amounted to an additional 450 million dollars a year. 
Source: He considered the relative stabilization of the cost of living well 
es, Oct worth these moderate expenditures. (Source: White House 
Release of Oct. 31, 1943.) 
a plan On November 17, the War Food Administrator declared that 
tes and 1943 was the greatest food-production year in United States 
present- history, and that the goals for 1944 called for planting 16 million 
month's more acres than were planted in 1943. (Source: U. 8. Depart- 
mation, ment of Agriculture, Release of Nov. 19, 1943.) 
United NOVEMBER 
: Nov. 1. The President by Executive order authorized and directed the 
. a8 Secretary of the Interior for the second time (see Chron. item for 
+» Jan, May 1, M. L. R. Aug. 1943) to take over the possession and oper- 


ation of every coal mine where a strike had occurred or was threat- 
ened, and to negotiate working contracts for the period of Govern- 


—_ ment operation (for discussion, see M. L. R., Dee. 1943, p. 
nber 16 1115). In conformity with the President’s order the Secretary of 
January the Interior immediately took over 2,382 mines and by Novem- 
» White ber 2, had frozen approximately 3,000,000 tons of bituminous 
: coal in transit on the railroads, with the view of providing for the 
most essential needs only. This coal was released by November 
- Armed 6. (Source: Office of War Information, Department of the 
ities for Interior, OWI—2674, OWI-—2677, and OWI-2691.) 
Ss to be On November 3, the Secretary of the Interior and the president of 
Trupted the United Mine Workers of America reached an agreement under 
mended which coal miners would return to work. The agreement was 
with at approved by the National War Labor Board by actions of Novem- 
year of ber 5 and November 20, and provided the mine workers $8.50 
case of for 8 hours of productive work and 45 minutes of travel time. 
ditional The Board said that the wage-stabilization policy had not been 
) broken by this decision and that the agreement covers only the 


elie period of Government operation. The increase in coal prices 
y authorized as a result cf this contract, the Board stated, was 


vofished made to cover premium pay for the 6 hours’ extra work a week, 
‘ and was not caused by the increase in wages. (Sources: U. S. 
‘oan Department of the Interior, 66293—1; Office of War Information, 
aie National War Labor Board, B-1096, B-1107, and B-1172.) 
opresent On December 22 the Coal Mines Administrator announced the 


Foreign termination of Government possession and control over all the 
36) will mines of the Coal Producers Association of Illinois (17 campanies) 
136) ; - . : - 

after contracts with the Progressive Mine Workers of America 
had been extended to March 31, 1945. These contracts were 





=> approved by the National War Labor Board on December 3, 
sealer 1943. (Source: Office of War Information, Department of the 
ali Interior, OWI-2809; National War Labor Board, B-1145.) By 
ada had January 13, 1944, some 411 nonunion (as distinct from union) 
Release coal companies were released from Government possession and 
control. (Source: Department of the Interior.) 

setreder, Nov. 1-5. The Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) held its 6th 
terstate constitutional convention in Philadelphia. (For summary of 
; (ghout proceedings see M. L. R., Jan. 1943, p. 113.) 


44 (ws Noy. 2. The OPA in reporting on the progress of its Home Front Pledge 
Campaign (see Chron. item for Aug. 24, M. L. R. Nov. 1948) 


oe announced that more than 12 million consumers and retailers 
es un had signed pledges to observe top legal prices and the honest use 
ien.) of ration stamps. (Source: Office of War Information, Office of 


Price Administration, OPA—3424.) 
569186—44-__15 
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1943 

Nov. 3. The National War Labor Board approved by a vote of 8 to 4 
(industry members dissenting) proposals of management and 
labor for the elimination of interplant inequalities in 56 West 
Coast shipyards employing more than 400,000 workers, About 
7 percent of the workers would receive wage increases. 
second Chron. item for July 30, M. L. R. Nov. 1943.) ¢ 
Office of War Information, National War Labor Board, B-10g7) 


Nov. 5. The President appointed from the membership of the National Wy 
Labor Board a 5-man Committee on the Cost of Living (on. 
member representing the public; two, labor; and two, ind ) 
to operate as an independent body and to make a report to him 
At its first meeting on November 9, the Committee decided t 
investigate (1) the cost of living in October 1943 as com 
with January 1941, May 1942, and September 1942, (2) the way 
the cost-of-living index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties js 
obtained, (3) whether any changes should be made in the prep- 
aration of the BLS index, and (4) possible concrete suggestions 
to improve that index. (Source: Office of War Informati 
President’s Committee on the Cost of Living, Release of Noy, 9 
1943.) On October 10 a Special Committee of the American 
Statistical Association, appointed in May 1943 at the suggestion 
of the Secretary of Labor, had released an appraisal of the BLS 
index (for findings and recommendations, see M. L. R., Noy, 


1943, p. 994). 


Nov. 5. The President, in a letter to the Attorney General, told him that the 
provisions in Executive Order No. 9346 (see second Chron. item 
for May 27, 1943) obligating contractors not to discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, are mandatory and must be incorporated 
in all Government contracts. (Source: Office of War Informa 
tion, N-702.) On October 7, the Comptroller General had ruled 
that the provisions were not mandatory in the Government con- 
tract under consideration with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo. The President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice then asked the Attorney General for an 
interpretation of the scope and meaning of the above Executive 
order. (Source: Office of War Information, President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, OWI-2669 and OWI-2696) 
During October the Committee closed 232 cases of alleged em- 
ployment discrimination, and on November 1, its active case load 
reached the peak figure of 1,713 cases. Monsignor Haas had 
submitted his resignation as Chairman of the Committee on Octo 
ber 7 and the President appointed Malcom Ross on October 15 
as his successor. (Source: White House Release of Oct. 15, 1943; 
OWI-2742.) 


Nov. 6. The War Mobilization Director announced the appointment of Bernard 
M. Baruch as head of the Advisory Unit for War and Post-War 
Adjustment Policies being created in the Office of War Mobilis 
tion “to deal with war and post-war adjustment problems [e. g, 
contract termination, and industrial reconversion to civili 
production] and to develop unified programs and policies to be 
pursued by the various agencies of government con r 
(Source: White House Release of Nov. 6, 1943.) 


Nov. 6. The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission released a report of 
the 9-man Management-Labor Policy Committee (see first Chron. 
item for March 20, 1943, M. L. R. May 1943) which expressed the 
Committee’s opposition to National Service legislation and cdt- 
tained recommendations for the attainment of war manpowe 
objectives through voluntary action. Labor, agriculture, and 
management were represented equally on this Committee. 
three labor members were William Green (president, A. F. of L), 
Philip Murray (president, C. I. O.), and H. W. Fraser, (president, 
Order of Railway Conductors of America). (Source: Office of 
War Information, War Manpower Commission, PM-4460.) On 
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December 30 the Chairman of the WMC addressed a letter with 
the Committee’s recommendations to the Governors of all States. 
(Source: PM-—4496.) 


Nov. 7. The Bureau of the Census launched a Nation-wide consumer survey for 


the Office of Civilian Requirements. Census enumerators would 
visit 7,000 households, representing a scientific cross section of 
the United States, to inquire about the availability of 115 types 
of goods and services used in homes and on farms. (Source: 
Office of War Information, War Production Board, WPB—4539.) 


Noy. 13. The National War Labor Board, in a case involving radio and machine 


_ Nov. 14. The 


workers of the Nineteen Hundred Corporation (St. Joseph, Mich.), 
reversed the action of the regional war labor board ordering a 
Christmas bonus for 1942 equal to that of 1938; reversal was on 
the ground that the bonus paid yearly by the company since 1935 
was by custom only, at the exclusive discretion of the employer. 
The Board laid down the policy that where a bonus was awarded by 
agreement or by a long-established and long-observed custom it 
might constitute a part of the wage or salary structure, and in 
such a case its omission would be a decrease in wage rates and 
subject to the approval of the Board. (Source: Office of War 
Information, National War Labor Board, B-1134.) 

On October 18, in the case of the Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co., the Board laid down its general policy of not approving 
attendance bonuses “unless perhaps under special circumstances.” 
(Source: B—-1058.) The Board, however, did approve of bonuses 
granted to compensate workers for loss in weekly earnings as a 
result of Executive Order No 9240 which forbade double time for 
Sunday work as such. (Source: B—1022 and B—1023.) 


National War Labor Board in approving a vacation plan for 
approximately 99,000 workers in Westinghouse Electric Manu- 
facturing Co. plants throughout the country, whereby the vacation 
period for each employee would be based on the actual number of 
hours worked rather than on the basic workweek of 40 hours; 
announced that increases in vacations corresponding to increases 
in the regularly scheduled workweeks would not require Board 
approval. (Source: Office of War Information, National War 
Labor Board, B—1111.) 


Noy. 15. The National War Labor Board delegated authority to the Federal 


Deposit Insurance Corporation to approve adjustments in the 
wages and salaries, not fixed by statute, of its employees in con- 
formity with the Board’s wage policy and subject to review by 
the Board. (Source: Office of War Information, National War 
Labor Board, B—1128.) 


Nov. 16. The National War Labor Board, having held a public hearing on 


October 28 on the question of the commission method of wage 
payment, announced that the ‘Little Steel’’ formula should not 
be applied to employees paid by commission, but that such cases 
should be considered on their merits. (Source: Office of War 
Information, National War Lsbor Board, B-1112.) (for 
summary, see M. L. R., Jan. 1944, p. 65.) 


Nov. 17. The National War Labor Board empowered its regional boards ‘‘to 


determine what rates or rate up to 50 cents an hour shall consti- 
tute the substandard or salary rate in each — for the eed sed 
of Board approval of wage adjustments.”’ (Source: Office of War 
Information, National War Labor Board, B—1116.) 


Nov. 20. The National War Labor Board reconstituted its West Coast Lumber 


Commission by making it a 6-man tripartite agency whose labor 
and industry members might be chosen from either inside or 
outside of the lumber industry. Previously the Commission 
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had five members—the panel chairman (representing the publie} 
and two representatives of industry and labor but not conneete 
with the lumber industry. (See Chron. item for July 3, ML 
R. Nov. 1943.) (Source: Office of War Information, Nationg 
War Labor Board, B—1121.) 


22. The President ordered Federal departments and establishments » 
agencies to make use exclusively of the Social Security » 
count numbers which have already been assigned to some 7) 
million persons. (Source: The White House, Executive onde 
of Nov. 22, 1943.) 


The President in a message to the Congress recommended, as & Dost 
victory program for members of the armed forces, legislation jp 
provide for (1) mustering-out pay, (2) unemployment allowangs 
after return to civil life, and (3) credit under the Federal ol 
and survivors’ insurance law for the period of military servi. 
(Source: White House Release of Nov. 23, 1943.) ‘ 


The Secretary of Labor made public a suggested procedure for get 
tling disputes over overtime pay under Executive Order No, 9249, 
(For summary, see M. L. R., Jan. 1944, p. 66.) 


. The War Manpower Commission announced a Nation-wide registration 
of all graduate nurses, to take place in the second week of Feb 
ruary. (Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower Com. 
mission, P M—4467.) 


. The Office of Defense Transportation announced a 10-point program t 
assure the automotive repairing and servicing industry enough 
manpower to keep the Nation’s motor-transport system in ope- 
ation. (Source: Office of War Information, Office of Defeng 
Transportation, ODT-415.) On December 7, the ODT announced 
that it was placing field representatives in each of the 2 
administrative regions of the War Manpower Commission, 
(Source: ODT-—425.) 


. The General Counsel of the National War Labor Board made public 

an opinion upholding the authority of the Board, questioned by 
some since the passage of the War Labor Disputes Act (see Chron, 
item for June 25, 1943, M. L. R., Aug. 1943), to continue “to direct 
the adoption of maintenance-of-membership and other customary 
forms of union-security clauses.’’ (Source: Office of War Infor 
mation, National War Labor Board, B—1139.) 
On November 27 the National War Labor Board had approved 
a standardized maintenance-of-membership provision, based on 
its experience during the past year. (Source: B-1135.) (Por 
summary, see M. L. R., Jan. 1944, p. 67.) 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 1. The OPA announced the appointment of a Consumers’ Advisory Com 
mittee of about 25 experts on various consumers’ problems to 
study the effects of OPA policies and regulations on the consumer 
and to advise OPA on making these policies more effective 
(Source: Office of War Information, Office of Price Administ 
tion, OPA-3590.) Among the first recommendations made by 
this Committee on December 2, were (1) establishment of dollar 
and-cents ceiling prices for as many commodities as possible, 
a price guide book for housewives, and (3) avoidance of the use of 
“average store mark-up” as a basis for price control. (Soure: 


OPA-3600.) 


Dee. 3. The National War Labor Board approved an agreement between fhe 
Progressive Mine Workers of America, District No. 1, A. F. of L, 
and the Coal Producers Association of Illinois. (For summaly 
of this agreement, covering about 12,000 workers, see M. LR. 
Jan. 1944, p. 65.) 
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1943 
Dee. 3. The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission reported that as a 
: result of the West Coast Manpower Program (see Chron. item 

for Sept. 4, M. L. R. Nov. 1943) great savings of manpower 

had been effected, with ‘“‘no major revision in the volume of ship- 
yard activity” (for summary see p. 318, this issue). (Source: 

Office of War Information, War Manpower Commission, PM-— 

4476.) 


Dec. 3. The War Manpower Commission announced the conditions to be fulfilled 
by dry-cleaning establishments applying for the designation of 
“locally needed” (see first Chron. item for June 30, M. L. R. Aug. 
1943). On December 22 the Commission announced the issuance 
of general standards to be used as guides in designating linen- 
supply services as “locally needed activities.’”” (Sources: Office 
of War Information, War Manpower Commission, PM-—4474; 
PM-4488.) 


Dee. 5. The President approved amendments to the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 providing, among other things, for (1) the 
uniform induction of fathers, as a class, without reference to the 
essentiality of their occupations, after the induction of all avail- 
able volunteers and nonfathers (see Chron. item for Feb. 2, 1943, 
M. L. R. May 1943), (2) the establishment of the Selective Service 
System as a separate agency under 2 Director of Selective Service, 
(3) the appointment of a commission of five qualified physicians 
to examine the physical, mental, and moral standards used by 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps for inducting men, and to 
recommend changes in the standards so as to permit (without 
impairing the efficiency of the armed forces) the induction of men 
previously rejected, and (4) an investigation by the Director of 
Selective Service of deferment procedures used by the Federal 
Government for its employees. (Source: Public Law No. 197.) 
On December 14 the Selective Service System, in conformity with 
the above law, announced the issuance of regulations ‘“‘requiring 
review of the occupational deferment of every registrant whose 
principal place of employment and local board are in different 
appeal board areas.’’ (Source: Office of War Information, National 
Headquarters of Selective Service System, S—1.) 


Dec. 7. The U. S. Office of Education reported that approximately 6 million men 
and women had been given training since July 1, 1940, under the 
program of Vocational Training for War Production Workers. 
The number of workers trained in the public vocational schools 
was declared to be more than one-quarter of all workers employed 
in war production industries. (See also Chron. item for Feb. 4, 
1943, M. L. R. May 1943.) Approximately 1,500,000 wurkers 
had received training for the aircraft-service occupations; nearly 
1,000,000 for the shipbuilding industry; more than 1,000,000 for 
the machine-tool industry; almost 200,000 for radio occupations; 
more than 131,000 for automotive-service occupations; approxi- 
mately 100,000 for electrical services; and more than 65,000 for 
the U. 8. Army Signal Corps. About 1 million women had 
received training, and currently almost one-third of the war 
wage trainees in public vocational schools are women. 

ome 500,000 industrial supervisors had received trainigg in 
foremen-training conferences and job-instructor-training courses. 
Also tens of thousands of workers in plants had been given up- 
grading training in order to assume more responsible jobs. 
(Source: Office of War Information, Federal Security Agency, 
OWI-2771.) 


Dee, 7. The President by Executive order suspended the 8-hour law with reference 
to laborers and mechanics employed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, including the War Food Administration (for summary, 
see p. 322, this issue). (Source: Federal Register, vol. 8, p. 
16773, Executive Order No. 9401.) 

Dee. 8, The National War Labor Board ordered a minimum wage of 50 cents an 


hour for workers with 6 or more months of experience in the 
cotton-garment industry in shops under contract to the Amalga- 
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mated Clothing Workers of America, C.I.O. Approxi 
50,000 workers (42 percent of whom were earning less thay 
cents an hour) and 550 manufacturers were covered by this order, 
For the preservation of wage differentials, graduated increases, 
hourly rates, varying from 10 cents an hour to 2% cents an how 
were granted in the wage brackets above 50 cents an how 
(Source: Office of War Information, National War Labor Board 
B-—1162 and B-1]62A.) The Director of Economic Stabiligas: 
approved this order. (Source: B-1196.) 
On December 7 the Board upheld the orders of July 26 andy 
1943, of the Second Regional War Labor Board in New You 
providing a minimum rate of 50 cents an hour, to eliminate gy. 
standard living rates, for some 5,000 workers in 56 Companies 
eiive) with the soft shoe and slipper industry. (Sour: 
1176. 


Dec. 8. The National War Labor Board, in a case involving the Sacramento, 
Calif., plant of the Essex Lumber Co., ruled that rapid laby 
turnover was no justification for the institution of a i 
wage rate below the minimum rate established for unskilled 
laborers. (Source: Office of War Information, National Wy 
Labor Board, B—1161.) 


Dec. 9, The Director of the Office of Economic Stabilization delegated to th 
War Food Administrator jurisdiction over all wages and salaria 
of agricultural workers earning $5,000 a year or less. (For sum. 
mary, see p. 321, this issue; see also Chron. item for Nov. #, 
1942, M. L. R. Feb. 1943.) (Source: Office of War Information, 
Office of Economic Stabilization, OWI-2779.) 


Dec. 13. The War Manpower Commission announced that the determination of 
the essentiality of an establishment (in order to get priority 
service by the U. 8S. Employment Service) would depend not 
only on its being engaged in an activity included in the List of 
Essential Activities but also on the end use of its product (i. e, 
its use to meet war needs or minimum civilian requirements 
under wartime conditions). (Source: Office of War Information, 
War Manpower Commission, PM-4485.) On December 25, the 
Commission announced that the production of infants’ and 
children’s wear had been included in its List of Essential Aetiy- 
ities. (Source: PM-—4492.) 


Dec. 14.44:The War Production Board announced that the number of labor-man- 
agement production committees had increased to 3,503 and rep 
resented more than 6 million workers in all types of war industry 
and in plants of all sizes, employing from fewer than 100 to over 
40,000 workers (see first Chron. item for May 24, 1943, M.L.R 
Aug. 1943). (Source: Office of War Information, War Produe 
tion Board, WPB-4672.) 


Dec: 16.''The Governing Body of the International Labor Office met in London 
at the request of the United States Government and other gov- 
ernments, to arrange for an International Labor Conference “for 
the purpose of formulating recommendations to the Uni 
Nations as to practical future labor standards.’ (Source: Office 
of War Information, Department of Labor, Department o 
State, OWI-2796.) The Conference was set for April 20, 194, 
4 Philadelphia. (Source: A. F. of L. Weekly News Service, Dee. 
28. 1943.) 


Dec. 17. The President approved an act repealing the Chinese Exclusion Law 
(for summary, see p. 367, this issue). (Source: Public No. 199) 


Dec. 19. The National War Labor Board, in upholding the West Coast Lumber 
Commission’s order that three match companies in Spokane, 
Wash., grant a general increase of 10 cents per hour and 
a minimum of 75 cents per hour, rejected the appeal of the com- 
panies which asserted that such a wage increase would put them 
at a competitive disadvantage with companies in other parts 
the country. Said the Board: “The National Board will not 
countenance a practice of adjusting wage rates in a given regia 
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at a rate lower than that prevailing in the region for comparable 


‘ion jobs merely because other branches of a given industry located in 
nia oni low-wage areas are paying lower wages.”’” The Board, however, 
Tenses modified the 75-cent minimuni for women workers because the 

a case before it involved interplant, and not intraplant, wage 


inequalities. (Source: may of War Information, National 
War Labor Board, B-1180.) 


Dee. 20. The National War Labor Board, in denying a union petition for an 
increase above the 8 cents an hour ordered by the Twelfth 
Regional War Labor Board in Seattle in the Portland (Oreg.) 
Traction Co. case, stated that it ‘will not as a general rule grant 
a wage increase on the ground of effective prosecution of the 
war merely because an industry is essential and is suffering from 
a manpower problem.” (Source: Office of War Information, 
National War Labor Board, B—1185.) 


Dec. 20. The War Manpower Commission announced the designation of six 

local offices of the U. S. Employment Service to serve, beginning 
in January, as demonstration centers to try out the details of 
the Commission’s programs for counseling and placing returning 
veterans. On the basis of experience thus gained the programs 
will be extended in March to all USES offices. Besides providing 
for the immediate needs of veterans the programs are also de- 
signed “to set a constructive pattern for the post-war period” of 
conversion to peacetime economy. The six centers are at New 
Haven, St. Louis, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and 
Philadelphia. (Source: Office of War Information, War Man- 
power Commission, P M—4486.) 
On December 23 the War Manpower Commission announced that 
all honorably discharged members of the armed forces—both 
men and women—will be helped to find jobs they like (i. e., even 
nonwar jobs) regardless of any priorities under local employ- 
ment-stabilization plans. (Source: PM-—4490.) 


BB 
Fr 


Dec. 20. The OPA announced a new rationing program to go into effect after 
March 1, 1944, for more than 400,000 commercial and institu- 
tional eating places. Food rations to eating establishments will 
no longer depend upon the number of people served; instead, 
food will be allotted solely on the basis of persons served food, 
and rations for refreshments will be based on the number of 
servings of refreshment alone. (Source: Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. OPA-3695 and OPA-3712.) 


Dec. 22. The War Manpower Commission announced that during the 12 months 
ending November 1943, some 3,300 additional plants had adopted 
apprentice and short-term training programs, in addition to the 
28,000 plants and establishments which had similar programs in 
operation before November 1942. The short-term training pro- 
grams (which accounted for about 1,100 of the 3,300 additional 
plants) are established almost without exception on an individual- 
plant basis to build up and maintain the ranks of semiskilled men 
and women in war production. Apprenticeship programs for train- 
ing all-round skilled workers, besides being based on individual- 
plant systems, are also based on area-wide systems which cover 
on the average about 30 employers in a city, county, or larger 
area. In November 1943, there were 2,555 apprenticeship sys- 
tems (958 area-wide and 1,597 individual-plant systems). The 
short-term systems numbered 1,315. (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, War Manpower Commission, PM—4487.) 

On December 6 the Office of Defense Transportation had issued 
a bulletin, ‘‘Transportation Training,” indicating the successful 
training programs which might be adopted by transportation 
training officials to meet the manpower problems in that industr 
(see Chron. item for Sept. 1, M. L. R. Nov. 1943). (Source: OwL 
ODT, ODT-424.) 

About a month earlier, on November 12, the Bureau of Training 
of the WMC had issued a bulletin, “ Training Womanpower,’ 
containing recommendations for a general training program for 
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women. (Source: PM-4465.) (For discussion of women workers 
in the transportation industry, see M. L. R., Dec. 1943, p, 1177,) 


22. In order to recruit and keep workers (especially women) in war 

plants, with a minimum of absenteeism and of lost time dur 
working hours, the President announced that he had requested the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, the Secretary of Wy 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission to have their agencies make available necessary funds 
and materials for the installation in war plants of proper cafeterias 
rest rooms, toilets, and locker facilities. (Source: White House 
Press release of Dec. 22.) On December 3, the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission had stro 
recommended “the wider development of in-plant counseling sep. 
vices designed to assist women employees on personal and job ad. 
justments problems.’”’ (Source: Office of War Information 
War Manpower Commission, PM-4471.) On December 7, the 
War Manpower Commission announced that each of its ares 
directors would be instructed to assign a staff member to assist 
in the provision of adequate plant and community facilites and 
services wherever they are lacking. (Source: PM-—4479,) 
The Secretary of Labor on October 12 reported—on the basis of 
a survey developed by the Department of Labor in consultation 
with the War and Navy Departments, the Maritime Commission, 
and the WPB, and based on American industrial experience 
during the last and the current war—that better physical working 
conditions would correct current difficulties in meeting war pro- 
ductiomschedules which are blamed chiefly on manpower shortages, 
(Source: Office of War Information, Department of Labor, 
OW!I-—2586.) 


Dec. 23. The President, by Executive order, added to the War Manpower Com- 
mission the Director. of Selective Service and one representative 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. The Maritime Com- 
mission was given joint representation with the War Shippi 
Administration. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 8, p. 17319 
vol. 7, p. 10177.) 


», 23. The President approved a joint resolution extending the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (with its food-subsidy powers) 
until February 17, 1944. (Source: Public Law No. 219.) 


Dec. 23." The President by Executive order established the Selective Service 
System as a separate agency (distinct from the War Manpower 
Commission but to consult with it). To the Director of Selective 
Service the President delegated his functions, powers, and duties 
under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. (Source: 
Federal Register, vol. 8, p. 17319, Executive Order No. 9410) 


+. 23. The War Manpower Commission announced that under an agreement 
with unions in the building and construction trades, representa- 
tives of these unions will act as referral agents in the transfer of 
construction workers from area to area. This agreement wa 
designed “‘to effect the fullest utilization of the experience and 
skills of workers released from employment by the current decline 
in construction.” All recruiting and referrals must be in 
ance with the applicable stabilization program and the policies 
and regulations of the Commission. (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, War Manpower Commission, PM-—4489.) 


Dec. 24. Some 150,000 steel workers (those whose contracts expired on this day) 
stopped working. On December 7 the United Steelworkers of 
America had petitioned the War Labor Board to issue an 
directing some 500 steel companies to execute extension contracts 
continuing the existing agreement until a new one © be 
made with retroactive provisions to the date of expiration of the 
old agreement. The Board disagreed on December 22 and no 
order was issued (the industry members maintained that 
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steelworkers were not entitled to a wage increase under the 
“Little Steel’? formula, so that there was no question of retro- 
activity; the labor members objected to the proviso of the public 
members that retroactive wage increases would have to conform 
to the wage-stabilization program.) 

On December 27, however, the National War Labor Board, in 
accordance with the telegram addressed by the President on 
December 26 to certain of the parties in the dispute, issued an 
order to the steel employers and workers, directing them to 
continue uninterrupted production until their differences were 
finally resolved, with the understanding that the final wage 
adjustments would be computed and applied retroactively to the 
date of the termination of the old contract. The President had 
stressed that the wage adjustments would have to conform to the 
wage-stabilization program. Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, in response to the President’s 
telegram, directed the directors and representatives of the steel- 
workers to urge the workers to return to work in conformity with 
the no-strike policy of the union. (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, National War Labor Board, B—1192.) By December 28, 
most of the idle steelworkers had returned to'their jobs. (Source: 
New York Journal of Commerce, Dec. 29, p. 3.) 


Dec. 24. The War Manpower Commission announced the adoption of a policy 
of consulting labor as well as management in its formulation of 
recommendations for the more effective utilization of workers. 
Under this policy the more than 600 consultants and occupational 
analysts of the Bureau of Manpower Utilization ‘‘would, in the 
future, propose no plans for better utilization of plant forces until 
the views of the unions involved had been obtained.’’ Thus, a 
more productive administration of the 48-hour workweek was 
anticipated. (Source: Office of War Information, War Man- 


t Com power Commission, PM-4491.) 

ntative 

» Com- Dec. 27. The President ordered the Secretary of War to take over the possession and 
hippi operation of the railroads. (For summary of Government ac- 
1D and tion, see p. 319, this issue.) (Source: Federal Register, vol. 8, p. 

17395, Executive Order No. 9412.) 

On January 4, 1944, the President established a Special Emergency 
of the Board of three members from the Railway Labor Panel (1) to 
powers) consider the unsettled claims for wage adjustments (mainly over- 

time pay) of the nonoperating railway employees and (2) to report 
Service their recommendations to him within 30 days. (Source: Federal 
npower Register, vol. 9, p. 239, Executive Order No. 9413.) 
‘lective Dee. 30. The Office of Labor Production of the WPB and the War Manpower 
| duties Commission announced an operating agreement for cooperation 
Source: in requesting the National War Labor Board to consider certain 
410.) wage cases. Two types of action are provided under the terms of 
sr the agreement: (1) The War Labor Board may be requested to 

expedite its decision in an urgent case, and (2) a case may be 


eoente certified to the NWLB as involving “the critical needs of war 
production.”’ (Source: Office of War Information, War Produc- 
tion Board, War Manpower Commission, OWI-—2814.) On 
December 17 the NWLB, in order to speed up consideration of 
petitions for review of regional war labor board decisions, had 
announced the creation of two full-time tripartite appeals com- 
mittees to make recommendations to it regarding the disposition 
of the petitions. The Board also established its tripartite review 
committee on a permanent basis, to make recommendations on 
the cases in which it retains original jurisdiction. (Source: Office 
of War Information, NWLB, B-—1177.) 


Dee. 30. The OPA made public a 20,000-word statement it had filed with the 
House Committee to Investigate Executive Agencies, answering 
26 specific charges made by this Committee in its Second Inter- 
mediate Report. The OPA especially justified its statutory power 
to suspend the allocation of ratidned commodities to violators of 
ration orders. (Source: Office of War Information, Office of 
Price Administration, OPA-3741.) 
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Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Behind the child labor headlines: Annual report of the National Child Laby 
Committee, for the year ending September 30, 1943. By Gertrude Folly 
Zimand. New York, 1943. 35 pp.; mimeographed. 


The effect of the war on child-labor legislation during 1943. (In The Child, U.§ 
hildren’s Bureau, Washington, November 1943, pp. 69-73; also reprinted) 


Which jobs for young workers? No. 8—Advisory standards for the aircraft industry, 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1943. 11 Dp. 


Free. 


California program for the care of children of working parents. Sacramento, Cal 
fornia State ew of Education, 1943. 125 pp., bibliography, plan. 
(Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 6.) 


Street trades permits and public exhibition permits [for minors], Wisconsin, 
1942. Madison, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 1943. 16 woes? 4 


ographed. 
Cooperative Movement 


Cooperatives in America: Their past, present and future. By Ellis Cowling. Ner 
York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1943. 206 pp. Rev. ed. $2.50. 
Contains chapters on the historical development of the cooperatives in Great 
Britain, and a detailed account of the growth of cooperatives in the United State, 
Although only one chapter is entitled ‘Consumers’ cooperatives,’’ in reality the 
entire book deals with this type of associations. 


Consumers’ cooperatives in housing projects. By Nancy Leberman and Dorothy 
Gazzolo. Chicago, National Association of Housing Officials, Manageme 
Division, 1943. 20 pp.; mimeographed. (Notes on management practice, 
No. 16.) 25 cents. 

General discussion of cooperative possibilities among the residents of lane 
scale housing projects, and of how to organize and run cooperatives, with 3 @® 
history of cooperative activities in one large Chicago housing project. 


Methods ‘and costs of distribution—Part 1: Important food products; summay 
and conclusions. Washington, Federal Trade Commission, 1943. 17 p 
Gives summary statistics of cost of distribution in the various nee 
handling different kinds of important food products. In 1939 the di 
expenses of cooperative wholesale grocers took 5.87 cents per dollar of net sale, 
whereas those of old-line wholesale grocers took 9.65 cents. Among the retailen, 
cooperatives had expenses of 19.50 cents per dollar of net sales, retail grocey 
chains 20.62 cents, and independent retailers 22.58 cents. 


Social trends in the cooperative-insurance movement in the United States. By 
Harry C. Harmsworth. (In Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles 
September-October 1943, pp. 37-46. 60 cents.) 

Relates to insurance associations in the consumers’ cooperative movemélt, 
including certain farmers’ associations (such as the Ohio Farm Bureau 

tive Insurance Associations) which are affiliated with the Cooperative Lege 

of the U.S. A. 

Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in thisit 


should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were reedil’ 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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‘slacién de México sobre las cooperativas de consumo. By Hugo Rangel Couto. 
(In Investigacién Econémica, Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, 
Escuela Nacional de Economfa, Vol. 3, No. 2, México, D. F., 1943, pp. 155— 
nl of Mexican legislation through November 13, 1942, on consumers’ 
tives. In addition to the general provisions contained in the Commercial 
of 1889 and the laws of 1927, 1933, and 1938, the article cites other laws 
galing with tax exemption; governmental supervision; monopolies; agricultural, 
gudents’, and industrial cooperatives; banking facilities for cooperatives; and 
the consumers’ cooperative association of public employees, 


Economic and Social Problems 


Goernment and business tomorrow: A public relations program. By Donald R. 
Richberg. New York, Harper & Bros., 1943. 194 pp. 0 
The author discusses the differences in opinions and interests that create in- 
iustrial strife. He also describes the common interests and the distinctive re- 
gosibilities of management and labor as a basis of understanding and agree- 
ment. The view is expressed that unless private management accepts the re- 
ility of providing opportunities for the employment of all willing workers 
will be an increase in public control and finally a resort to public manage- 
nent of major industries. 


Te social aspects of a public investment policy. By D. Christie Tait. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Montreal, January 1944, pp. 1-18. 50 cents.) 


labor and the new economic potion, By Eleanor Hawarden. Johannesburg, 
South African Institute of Race Relations, 1942. 18 pp. (New Africa pam- 
phiet No.3.) Is. 
Commentary on the third interim report of the Industrial and Agricultural Re- 
quirements Commission of the Union of South Africa, which reflects an economic 
pliey of plenty and not scarcity. 


The Union’s burden of poverty. Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race 
Relations, 1942. 44pp. (New Africa pamphlet No.1.) Is. 
Presented in two parts: An economic and social policy for the Union with 
ial reference to the African people, by J. D. Rheinallt Jones; Suggestions for 
rovenient of the economic conditions of urban African workers, by R. F. 
Alfred Hoernlé. 


Education and Training 


How to train workers quickly: A wartime manual for training men and women. By 
Glenn Gardiner. New York, Elliott Service Co., 1943. 62 pp. 45 cents. 


lh methods training program aid. Washington, U. 8S. War Department, Army 
Service Forces Headquarters, Industrial Personnel Division, 1943. 19 pp. 
(Civilian personnel information bull. No. 1.) Free. 

Aworking plan for training miners, developed by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Mont. Washington, U. S. War Manpower Commission, Bureau of 
Training, 1943. 42 pp., illus. 

Yearbook of workers’ education, 1926-1943. New York, Labor Education Service, 

64 


Inc., 1943. " 
The various articles deal with different aspects of the workers’ education move- 


Employment and Unemployment 


(on unemployment be prevented? By Sir William Beveridge. (In New York 
s Magazine, New York, December 19, 1943, pp. 9, 28 

The writer discusses some of the proposed unemployment remedies which will 

uthelp to solve the problem of unemployment after the war, and suggests in 

feral terms the direction in which a solution should be sought. He also tells 

thy he is certain there is a solution, although he is not yet ready to offer a specific 


Enployment trends in relation to the post-war economy of the Denver area. Denver, 
Colo., 1943. 14 pp., chart. (University of Denver reports, Vol. 19, No. 2; 


issued concurrently as publication No. 2 of the Denver Regional Association.) 
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Industrial distribution of the North Carolina classified labor force, 1940; employment 
and earnings, 1940-1942. By 8S. F. Campbéll. Raleigh, Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1943, B 
pp.; mimeographed. 


Railroad manual on employment stabilization. Washington, Association of Ameri. 
can Railroads, 1943. 72 pp. 

Before August 1943, railroads were not included in the employ ment-stabiligg. 
tion program of the War Manpower Commission. New regulations, effectiye 
August 16, 1943, brought railroad employment fully within the stabilization 
program. This booklet outlines what railroads are now required to do and what 
they may not do about the hiring of new employees and separations from employ. 
ment. As an aid in carrying out the new program and in obtaining any modifies. 
tions that may seem to be desirable, railroads are urged to see that they haye 
representation on each of the area management-labor committees. ‘ 


The trend of employment and unemployment [in Ireland] in the years 1941 and 194g, 
Dublin, Department of Industry and Commerce, 1943. 24 pp. (P. No 
6102.) 6d. 


Family Allowances 


The administration of family allowances for men in military service. By 
Grossman. (In Cornell Law Quarterly, Ithaca, N. Y., November 1943, pp, 
217-232.) 

Abonos familiares. By Estanislau Fischlowitz. (In Revista do Servigo Ptblieo, 
Departamento Administrativo do Servico Publico, Rio de Janeiro, June 
1943, pp. 22-25; July 1943, pp. 23-29.) 

Part I of this study presents a detailed analysis of Brazilian regulations of 
April 22, 1943, concerning family allowances. Part II discusses the origin of 
family allowances and gives a brief account of their establishment by law ia 
countries other than Brazil. 


Family allowances for Canada? By D. H. Stepler. ‘Toronto, Canadian Associa- 

4. tion for Adult Educaticn and Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
1943. 32 pp., bibliography. (Behind the headlines, Vol. 3, No. 2) 10 
cents. * 

, Analyzes the defects of the Canadian wage system, presents the case for family 

allowances, and discusses three alternatives to such grants—a living wage, allow 

ances in “kind,” and family limitation. Data on family allowances in variow 

other countries are also included. 


Food and Nutrition 


Food enough. By John D. Black. Lancaster, Pa., Jaques Cattell Press, 194. 
269 pp., charts. $2.50. 

Deals with the food situation as it has developed in this war, covering military 
requirements, lend-lease, relief, and civilian needs, and measures which should be 
taken to meet these requirements. 

Food and farming in post-war Europe. By P. Lamartine Yates and D. Warriner. 
London, New York, ete., Oxford University Press, 1943. 118 pp., maps, 
illus. 3s. 6d.($1.25). 

The writers discuss farming conditions and living standards in European 
countries and outline a policy for the rehabilitation of Kurope’s peasantry. 


The communal restatrant:' A study of the” place of ‘civic ‘restaurants in the life of 
the community. London, London Council of Social Service, 1943. 36 pp. 


6d. 

The study, carried out in the spring and summer of 1943, describes the type of 
communal restaurants developed in London as a result of the war, an their 
financial returns, with a view to determining the place that civic restauraml 
might fill after the war. 
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The diet 1m Germany and the occupied countries during the second World War. By 
Charles G. Spicknall, M. D., and others. (In Public Health Reports, 
Federal Security Agency, U. 8. Public Health Service, Washington, Novem- 
ber 12, 1943, pp. 1669-1681. 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington.) 

ie Senort shows the amounts of food different classes of the German popula- 
tion received from the outbreak of war through 1942, the diet in the occupied 
guntries and in prisoner-of-war camps, and the diet and results of physical 
gsminations of the American diplomats and newspaper correspondents interned 


st Bad Nauheim. 
Handicapped Workers 


Building lives and weapons. By Vera Lundquist. (In Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, December 1943, pp. 46, 48. 35 cents.) 

Account of the extent to which handicapped workers are being utilized in speci- 
fed establishments and localities. 

Industrial homework for the physically handicapped. By George Lavos. (In Out- 
look for the Blind, New York, October 1943, pp. 214-218; November 1943, 
pp. 253-259; bibliography. 25 cents each.) 

The articles deal with Federal and State controls over industrial home work. 
Itis recommended that agencies for the handicapped should now take steps to 
abolish the need for exemptions to minimum-wage regulations and home-work 
pohibitions by carrying on adequate programs of vocational adjustment for the 
sibstandard handicapped. - 

Uniapped manpower: Facts and figures on employment of the physically handi- 
capped, presented for the consideration of Federal appointing officers. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1943. 15 pp. 


Industrial Relations 


Te American story of industrial and labor relations. Albany, New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions, 1943. 315 
pp., charts, illus, 

This graphic story of industrial and labor relations in the United States has 
been prepared by the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial 
ad Labor Conditions to serve as a textbook for New York high schools and to 
provide high-school teachers and their students with a comprehensive view of the 
data and the problems in the field of industrial and labor relations. 


Beller industrial relations for victory: Proceedings of the twenty-sixth Silver Bay In- 
dustrial Conference, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 28-31, 1943. New York, Na- 
tional Council of the Young: Men’s Christian Associations (347 Madison 
Avenue), 1943. 140 pp. $1. 

Among the subjects considered in the general sessions were present and future 
manpower problems, the importance of management-employee cooperation, and 
what is ahead for management and labor. 

Industrialists report on their labor-management committees. Washington, U. S. 


War Production Board, War Production Drive Division, 1943. 38 pp. 
Reports of individual companies show the varied activities of these committees. 


New clauses in labor agreements. By James J. Bambrick, Jr. (In Personnel, 
New York, November 1943, pp. 171-181. 50 cents.) 
Night work differentials in union agreements in California, 1942. San Francisco, 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement, 1943. 24 pp. 


WLB—what it is, how’ it operates. Washington, U. 8. National War Labor 
Board, Division of Public Information, 1943. 9 pp. _ Free. 


Works councils in New Zealand. By A. E. C. Hare. Wellington, Victoria Uni- 
versity College, 1943. 114 pp. 
Astudy of the history and operation of works councils in New Zealand with a 
brief review of their establishment in other countries. 
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Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Report of proceedings of the 63d annual convention of the American Federation y 
Labor, held at Boston, Mass., October 4 to 14, inclusive, 1943. Washington 
American Federation of Labor, [19437]. 644 pp. 75 cents. 

An account of this convention was published in the Monthly Labor Review{p 
omg age! 1943 (p. 1180) and reprinted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ag Say 

No. R. 1595. 


Australian labor leader: The story of W. A. Holman and the labor movement, 
H. V. Evatt. Sydney and Landen. Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 1942, 
pp., illus. 8s. 6d. 

In tracing the life of Holman, the author covers the general development oft 
political labor movement in Australia. 


Report of proceedings at the 75th annual Trades Union Congress, held at 
[England], September 6-10, 1943. London, Trades Caicn Congress, 
433 pp. 

C. T. M., 1936-1941. México, D. F. ,Confederacién de Trabajadores de Méxieo 
(1942?]. 1184 pp. 

Compilation of documents, chronologically arranged, relating to the first 5 
years of the Confederation of Mexican Workers, including its constitution, ean. 
mittee reports, resolutions, addresses by officials, statistics of membership, ands 
list of affiliated organizations. There are also accounts of the internationj 
relations of the Confederation, the founding of the Workers University of Mexico 
and certain strikes during the period 1936 to 1941. 


Minimum Wage 


Economic factors bearing on the establishment of minimum wages in the bakey, 
beverage, and miscellaneous food industries. New York, U. 8. Department¢ 
Labor, Wage and Hour Division, 1943. 68 pp.; mimeographed. Free, 


Learning periods in the work glove industry. New York, U. 8S. Department d 
Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 1943. 31 pp, 
charts; mimeographed. Free. 

Machine stitching of work gloves was the subject of this study, made to obtain 
data on which to base determination of the length of time during which learnen 
might be employed at subminimum wage rates under the Federal Fair Labo 
Standards Act. The report presents data on earnings of learners after 
weeks of experience, and as a percentage of earnings of experienced wo! a 
well as data on earnings of experienced workers in 9 plants. 


Report of the committee on minimum rates of wages and conditions of em r] 
connection with special arrangements for domestic help. London, Ministryd 
Labor and National Service, 1943. 9 pp. (Cmd. 6481.) 2d. 

Report of a specially appointed committee in which recommendations are mak 
for working standards of domestic help in hospitals and similar institutions, 


Negro in Industry 


‘“‘Job opportunities for Negroes” —the goal of Indiana’s bi-racial cope 
Prepared by Indiana State Defense Council in cooperation with 
State Chamber of Commerce. Indianapolis, 1943. 16 pp. (Pamphlet 
No. 4.) 

Reports on the guiding philosophy of this voluntary self-help program, review 
the progress made in increasing employment openings for Negroes, and sets fort 

a policy for the basis for future work along these lines in Indiana. 


Report of the [Maryland] Governor’s Commission on Problems Affecting the Nant 
Population. Baltimore, 1943. 145 pp. 

Contains reports of subcommittees dealing with education, health, employment, 
housing, and other problems in relation to esbies in Maryland, a statement 
the department-store situation by the chairman of the Commission, and 8% 
mary of recommendations. 
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Report of the [Rhode Island] Commission on the Employment Problems of the Negro. 
Providence, 1943. 51 pp., chart. 
ings presented concerning the socio-economic background of the families 
cover distribution as to birthplace, age, and sex; housing conditions; 
eduestional background and training; present Jobs and jobs trained for; union 
pembership; etc. Data are also given on domestic help and the placement of 
Negro workers by the State Employment Service. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans . 


Pension and profit-sharing plans. New York, Research Institute of America, 
Inc., 1943. 43 pp. $2 ($1 to libraries). 

Analysis of deferred-compensation plans, mainly from the standpoint of the 

x element, which is a decisive factor in the cost of such a plan. 


Pasion and profit-sharing plans—Federal income tax law and regulations and 
selected sections of wage and salary stabilization law. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1943. 43 pp. 


Pasion, bonus, and profit-sharing plans. By Esmond B. Gardner and C. Jerome 
Weber. New York, Chase National Bank, 1943. 92 pp. 


Redirement systems for State and local government employees, 1941. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1943. 
144 pp., charts. (State and local government special study No. 17—final.) 


Seenteenth annual report of ihe Board of Trustees on the Employees’ Retirement 
of the Territory of Hawaii, ... as of June 30,1942. Honolulu, 
1943. 67 pp. (Publication No. 14.) 
Shows the salaries and service records of members of the system, and the service 
mirements of general employees, of teachers, and of firemen, policemen, and 
yandsmen, and accident-disability retirements among the different groups. 


dnmaal report of the Comptroller of the City of New York, for the fiscal year 1942-48. 
New York, 1943. 461 pp. 


3 4 An appendix to the report gives statistics of receipts and disbursements for the 
a yious retirement systems for which the Comptroller is the custodian—New York 
to obtain employees’, teachers’, and Board of Education retirement systems, and the 
1 learner peau re department pension funds. 
sir Labor dio e fusdo de caizas [Brazil]. By Evaristo dos Santos. (In Boletim do 
specified inistério do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, March 1943, 
orkers, a8 pp. 220-231.) 
lists the 81 retirement and pension funds and institutes of Brazil in operation 
inistry d 


Personnel Management 


Employee handbooks. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Policyholders 
Service Bureau, [19437]. 20 pp. 


How to create job satisfaction: A manpower maintenance manual for foremen. By 
Glenn Gardiner. New York, Elliott Service Co., 1943. 58 pp. 45 cents. 


Municipal personnel pete and problems, with special emphasis on 50 Oregon 
cites. Eugene, Oreg., Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, University 
of Oregon, 1943. 23 pp.; mimeographed. (Information bull. No. 55.) 


Personnel counseling—key to greater production. Washington, U. 8S. War Depart- 
ment, Civilian Personnel Division, 1943. 18 pp. (Civilian personnel 
pamphlet No. 1.) Free. 

Although prepared as a guide in establishing and developing counseling pro- 
mms in War Dagestioens installations, the functions and principles set forth 
nthe pamphlet will, the foreword states, normally fit any installation. 
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Personnel management in war industries. Ann Arbor, University of Michigay 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1943. 170 pp. (Bull. No. 14) gg 

Some of the subjects covered are selection and induction of new employ 
training and upgrading manual workers, development of skills in employe 
selection and development of prospective foremen, basic principles of w; 
salary determination, wage stabilization and adjustment policies of the Nationg 
War Labor Board absenteeism, and labor-management cooperation in war pr 
duction. 


Thirty-fourth annual report of the Civil Service Commission of Canada, for the year 
1942. Ottawa, 1943. 23 pp. 
Summarizes perSonnel practices and policies, and gives the text of an one 
in council authorizing special allowances to stenographers and stenographie 
training of persons already employed. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


Addresses on the general problem of full employment and minimum living standards 
delivered at the first series of conferences of the Institute on Postwar Reconsiry. 
tion of New York University, March 24 to June 2, 1943. New York, Ney 
York University, 1943. Various paging. $2. 

Bibliography on post-war planning. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Construction and Civic Development Department, Augus 
16, 1943. 17 pp.; mimeographed. 


Post-war plans of the United Nations. By Lewis L. Lorwin. New Yok 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 307 pp. $2.50. 
Factual report on plans that have been formulated by governmental and 
private groups for post-war reconstruction in their respective countries. 


Discharged: A commentary on civil re-establishment of veterans in Canada, By 
Robert England. Toronto, Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1943. 468m 
$5 


The author describes the measures and machinery through which civil re-estab 
lishment of Canadian discharged soldiers will be effected—medical treatment, 
retraining, vocational training, resumed interrupted education, employment, land 
settlement, social-security protection, and war pensions. 


Rehabilitation of the war ingured. Asymposium edited by William Brown Doherty, 
M. D., and Dagobert D. Runes. New York, Philosophical Library, 19% 
684 pp., diagrams, illus. $10. 

The articles are classified under neurology and psychiatry, reconstruction and 
plastic surgery, orthopedics, physiotherapy, occupational therapy and vocational 
guidance, and legal aspects of rehabilitation. 

Special aids for placing Army personnel in civilian jobs. Special aids for placiy 
Navy personnel in civilian j0bs. Washington, U.S. War Manpower Commis 
sion, Bureau of Manpower Utilization, Division of Occupational Analyss 
and Manning Tables, 1943. 174 and 112 pp. 

These two volumes were prepared for use in connection with the placement d 
demobilized Army and Navy men returning to civilian life. Civilian occupation 
similar to those of the Army and the Navy are listed in the respective volumes; 
the degree of physical activity involved and the kinds of working conditions 
these occupations are shown, and additional training that would be required’ 
indicated. 


Social Security 


Evolucao histérica do seguro social. By Helvecio Xavier Lopes. (In Revista d 
Servico Ptiblico, Departamento Administrativo do Servico Publico, Rio & 
Janeiro, July 1943, pp. 5-14.) al 

The first part of this article reviews briefly the development of social insur 
ance in various countries of the world; the second part gives an account of the 

growth of social insurance in Brazil, showing the legislative background of i 

schemes now in operation. 


Social security in Czechoslovakia. By F.Némec. London, Czechoslovak M 
of Foreign Affairs, Information Service, 1943. 20 pp., illus. (Czee 
documents and sources, No. 2.) 3 ‘ 3 
Describes the experiences of the Czechoslovak Republic in its social polies, 
giving the factual results of 20 years of social legislation, which endeavored #@ 
develop a system based on the collective responsibility of all citizens. 
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Social insurance reform in Ecuador. By F. A. Lépez Arteta. (In International 
Labour Review, Montreal, January 1944, pp. 19-37. 50 cents.) 

Account of the original scheme of social insurance in Ecuador set up by the 
Act of 1935, and an analysis of the revised social-insurance legislation of 1942 
showing classes of persons insured, risks covered (sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, death, industrial accidents and occupational diseases, and unemployment), 
financial resources, and administration. 

Bl seguro social en Mézico. México,.D. F., Instituto Mexicano del Seguro 
ial, 1943. 533 pp., illus. : ; 

This volume reproduces the texts of the Mexican social-security law of December 
31, 1942, and related regulations, legislation, and executive orders through June 
94. 1943. Documents which served as bases for the law, and discussions of the 
relation of social security to various labor and social problems, are also included. 
The Beveridge plan—where are we now? By G.D.H. Cole. London, New States- 

man and Nation, 1943. 15 pp. L 

A summary of what the British Government has promised, and not promised, 

to.do about the Beveridge report. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Cost-of-living adjustment of State and municipal wages. Washington, U.S. Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, 1943. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1588; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1943.) Free. 

Wage and hour manual, 1943 edition... A complete handbook and guide to 
Federal regulation of wages, hours, and child labor. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1943. 739 pp. $7.50. 

Wages in manufacturing industries in wartime. By H. M. Douty, Robert J. 
Myers, Herman D. Bloch. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1943. 28 pp. (Bull. No. 756; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
October and November 1943.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Da justica do salério minimo, [Brazil]. By Arnaldo Sussekind. (In Revista do 
Trabalho, Rio de Janeiro, May 1943, pp. 8-10.) 

Discussion of the living wage, family income, and legal minimum wage by 


occupation, with citations of laws on these subjects and some background ma- 

Slienewrning other countries. 

Annual salaries and salary increases and allowances paid to general staff nurses. 
By tg neem of Studies, National League of Nursing Education. New 


York, American Nurses’ Association, 1943. 50 pp. 

Some of the data from this study, published in the American Journal! of 
Nursing for March 1943, were carried in the Monthly Labor Review for May 
1943 (p. 986). ‘ 

Second report of Nurses Salaries Committee, [Ministry of Health, Great Britain]: 
Salaries and emoluments of male nurses, public health nurses, district nurses, 
and State registered nurses in nurseries. London, 1943. 51 pp. (Cmd. 


6487.) 9d. Mir a 
Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Cancellation of war contracts—plans and practices, 1918-1919. By J. Donald 
Edwards. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 79 pp.; 
mimeographed. (Historical study No. 65.) Free. 

Conversion of metalworking industries to war production, 1939-43. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 12pp. (Serial No. R. 1604; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, December 1943.) Free. 


Wartime use of part-time labor. Washington, U. S. War Manpower Commission, 
Reports and Analysis Service, 1943. 12 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Special course of lectures on wartime emergency orders and administrative tribunals 
[in Canada]. By members of the Law Society of Upper Canada. Toronto, 
Carswell Co., Ltd., 1943. 259 pp. 

Subjects include price, rental, and wage control. 


looking ahead. Wartime speeches by Herbert Morrison. London, Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1943. 247 pp. 5s. 

The addresses are arranged in four groups to cover those made by the author 
& Minister of Supply, as Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security, to 
sel © Party audiences, and on the general war effort in Great Britain and future 

cies. 
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The mobilization of French workers for Germany. (In International Labor } 
Montreal, January 1944, pp. 38-51. 50 cents.) 
Account of the forced transfer of French workers to the Reich up to 
of June 1943. 


General Reports 


Thirty-first annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for the fiscal year endedid 
30, 1943. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 1944. 43 Pp. 
cents, Supe rintendent of Documents, Washington. 

The Secretary of Labor summarizes briefly the work of the Departm 
Labor and developments in the labor field during the year under review, § 
presents recomme sndations for the improvement of labor conditions, the 
sion of the social-security system, and the “orderly return of the industrial¥ 
ulation to normal peacetime ways.” (The latter recommendations are ¥ 
duced in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review, page 331.) Follow 
Secretary’s summary, reports on the activities of each of the several bran 
the Department are given. 

Directory of Connecticut manufacturing and mechanical establishments, 
Hartford, Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, 1943. 93 ppm 

Lists names and addresses of all manufacturing and mechanical establis 
employing one or more workers, including power laundries and dry-clean 
tablishments. In preparing the list, the firms were grouped according to m 
of employees, and the employee group to which each firm belongs is shown 
list by a key letter. A summary tabulation gives the total number of emp 
and of male and female employees separately, by locality. 


Annual report of the Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Ti 
Hawaii, July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1948. Honolulu, 1943. 54 pp. 


Wartime work of the Department of Labor [of Canada]. Ottawa, Departa 
Labor, 1943. 31 pp. (Supplement to Labor Gazette, Nov ember 1948 


British workers in the war. By J. Kuezynski and: M. Heinemann. New ¥ 
International Publishers, 1943. 64 pp. 20 cents. 
Treats the subject under five headings: Mobilization of manpower; 
purchasing power, and living standards; health and production; labor rela 
and trade-unions and the war. 


Memoria de labores, [México], septiembre de 1942—agosto de 1943. México, Dj 
Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1943. 279 pp., charts, p 
Administrative report of the Mexican Secretariat of Labor and Social Well 
including data for the year 1942-43 and some earlier years on social ns ind 
organizations, international labor relations, employment in various ind 
industrial accidents, industrial disputes, cooperatives, wages, and labor cont 


Informe para el VIII Congreso Panamericano del Nitio sobre el progreso re 
en el Perti en materia de proteccién maternal e infantil desde el VII 
Panamericano del Nifio de 1985 hasta 1941. Lima, Peru, [Gove 
Printing Office?], 1942. 60 pp., charts, illus. 

The section of the report on economic and social services for the family i in 
includes a summary of legislation on wages, hours of labor, working cond 

unemployment, housing, education, and maternity insurance. q 


Palestine Economic Corporation report for the calendar years 1940, 1941, and 
New York (570 Lexington Avenue), 1943. 74 pp., illus. 

Among other = gives information on operations of Central Bank of Cos 
tive Institutions in Palestine, Ltd., which not only makes loans to coope 
of various kinds but fosters sound economic and cooperative practices; ¢ 
housing activities of the Palestine Mortgage and Credit Bank, Ltd.; and ¢ 
Economic Housing Corporation, Ltd. 

Labor protection problems in wartime in Sweden. By H. Starland. (In Ind 
Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Montreal, July-September 
pp. 89-95. 50 cents.) 

The Tasmanian economy in 1942-4 Hobart, State Finance Committee, 
40 pp. (Studies of the Tasmanian economy, No. 18.) 

Covers the fourth year of war and shows the changes in labor and other 
ditions. Reconstruction is touched upon. 
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